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BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 
en eS 

WE were accustomed, for so long a period, to 
receive from Mr, Longfellow, at comparatively 
short intervals, fresh volumes of delightful verse, 
that we were hardly able to conceive how much 
we should miss these grateful offerings when 
they should come to usno more. He has now, 
in the highest sense, taken his place among the 
immortals ; and in the prolonged silence which 
he has left, we are becoming more distinctly 
conscious how much of pleasure and intel- 
lectual quickening we really owed tohim. He 
was not commonly regarded as a distinctively 
religious poet. He did not write with the direct 
and obvious purpose of conveying religious 
truth or awakening religious feeling. He wrote 
asa man of poetic temperament and genius, 
devoted to literature and giving such expression 
to his thought and feeling as was most natural 
to one so constituted. He was, nevertheless, a 
Christian man ; a man educated under the direct 
influence of Christianity from his earliest 
years, His first published writings revealed a 
marked religious sensibility; amd throughout 
his long and brilliant career as a poet 
his works are seen and felt to have been richly 
suffused with the pure spirit of t_e religion of 
the Bible. Perhaps it was because his religious 
convictions and sympathies expressed them- 
selves chiefly in the gencral tone and flavor of 
his compositions, in the spirit rather than in the 
letter of them, that they readily won their way 
to the hearts of so many thoughtful readers, 
Indeed there is no room to doubt that his re- 
markable success as a writer, the well nigh 
universal popularity of his poems, was largely 
due to the fact that he so exquisitely touched 
what is deepest and most abiding in the human 
soul, its religious consciousness and affections, 
Of God and the unseen universe, of the Christ, 
the world’s Redeemer, and the revelation made 
by him of infinite love to men in their darkness, 
sorrow and sin, he spoke with childhke frank- 
ness and simplicity whenever he had fit occa- 
sion ; never obtruding these themes, on the one 
hand, nor evading or seeking to obscure them, 
on the other. 

Some writers, belonging to that school of criti- 
cism which inclines to deny religiuus thought 
and feeling a right toany place in literature, 
have even yentured to censure Mr. Longtellow, 
and to depreciate the poetical merit of bis 
writings because of the religious spirit which 
they breathe. But such criticism is certainly 
superticial and short-sighted. On the contrary, 
it will be found, it is quite certain, that the 
Christian element in his poetical writings will 
most effectually contribute to give them undy- 
ing influence and power. The world of invelli- 
gence and refinement is sure to admire and 
honor the unsullied moral purity and beauty 
which seem the spontaneous outcome of a sacred 
inspiration. 

The 27th day of February will be Mr. Long- 
fellow’s birthday. In Maine, his native state, 
this anniversary was celebrated last year in a 
very appropriate manner, in many of the 
schools, by recitation of selections from his 
poems and sketches of his life and writings ; and 
contributions of-s wall sums were received from 
each scholar toward the erection of a stetue of 
him in his birthplace, the city of Portland, The 
same tribute to his memory, it is stated, is to be 
repeated the present month. It is a good ser- 
vice to the young to keep them familiar with 
the works of so besutiful and pure a writer, 
and to interest them in doing honor to his name 
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sioned the following stanzas. 





NOT SILENT THERE! 


Say not the harp whose matcbless string, 
Divinely tottched, was wont to pour, 
Like fragraitce from the lips of Spring, 
Its sweet érichatifmertt, thrills no miore ; 
What though no niofe to frid?tel care 
Its chords—to sense all silent; broketi+~ 
May kindle smiles, or melt to tears, 
The wonted music left unspoken | 


What though that heart which lately thrilled 
Responsive to each human woe, 
Or waking joy, now ever stilled, 
No more earth’s sympathies can know ; 
That mortal heart may pulseless lie, 
Lost the keen sefise of life and beauty ; 
Yet, throb not in that breast on high 
Immortal tides of love and duty? 


Ah, that sweet soul that ne’er on earth 
Could blend defilement with its strain, 

From death, as by a nobler birth, 
Woke to renew its songs again ; 

‘* Footsteps of Angels” here it knew ; 

Angelic voices seemed to greet; 

Be sure that, freed, it Heavenward flew, 
Raptured, Heaven's shining host to meet. 


In the pure home of angels bright 

All forms of spotless beauty glow ; 
All loveliest scenes afford delight 

To sense more keen than mortals know; 
And spirits vital, strong, and free, 

Still love, by stream and vale and moun- 


To warble noblest minstrelsy, 
And drink at Truth’s eternal fountain. 


Know, that ’tis not on earth alone 
That love and friendship wake the lyre, 
And high, heroic deeds are done 
Which gifted, tuneful souls inspire ; 
No! no! In Heaven all fittest themes 
The eager soul to song attuning, 
Stir harmonies that come like dreams, 
And lift it to divine communing. 


Ah yes! the heart that breathed but love, 
"Mid earth’s dark scenes of sin and wrong, 
Pours yet its melodies above, 
In joyous measures sweet and strong. 
Where Right and Truth and Goodness 
reign, 
With seraph choirs in concert blending, 
That harp, retuned, in faultless strain 
Swells Heaven's high chorus, never ending ! 
Newazkx, N. J, , 
ola PB Bo 


HERMANN ULRICI. 


BY OASPAR RENE GKEGORY, PH.D. 








BORN MABROH 23D, 1806. DIED JANUARY IITH, 1884, 


Tue name of Ulrici has been brought be- 
fore the public with more distinctness in 
the last few years by reason of his con- 
nection with the spiritualistic controversy, 
which arose as a result of Zéllner’s ad- 
vocacy of Slade. His death at the advanced 
age of almost seventy-eight will surprise 
noone. The Leipsiger Tagedlatt, of Janu- 
ary 18th, gives a brief sketch of his life, and 
we shall draw largely from it in the follow- 
ing lines. He was born at Pférten, in the 
Niederlausitz, in 1806, and was at school in 
Leipzig fora while, where his father was 
superintendent of the post office. When his 
father was transfered to Berlin the boy 
entered the Friedrich-Werder gymnasium 
there. 

He began his university studies at Halle 
in the year 1824, afterward going to Berlin; 
and his department was law. In 1827 he 
entered the active legal service as a s0- 


ed “ ‘ It te ” or lig ef; but ‘ . 
the death of his father in 1899 he gave up 








dar” is an incipient lawyer, with more 
work than privileges) and took up studies 
which were more congenial to him, devot- 
ing himself to history, poetry and art, in- 
cluding mythology, Such a change of base 
is not uncommou in Germany; the office 
or the pursuits or the desires of a parent 
often condition the possible support of the 
student through public stipendia or through 
private help, and when the opportunity 
offers, of when the revelation of some in- 
spired moment discloses to parent or to 
student another course which clains the 
zeal of the young man, the change is at 
once effected. Given the due thorough- 
ness of work at every stage, it is clear that 
a double study of this kind is calculated to 
secure a wider range and a better training. 

Ulrici habilitated—that is to say, he se- 
cured the right to lecture as a Privat docent 
—at Berlin in the year 1883, and he was 
cated to Halle in 1884. His career at Halle, 
however, reminds us again of the difficulties 
which may beset the advancement of a Ger- 
man professor; for he was not made an 
‘‘ordinary,” or full professor until about 
thirty years had passed. In 1867-’68 he 
was Rector of the University. It may be 
added that he was director of the cabinet 
of engravings. 

His literary activity was, in the main, 
directed toward poetry and the drama, or 
toward philosophy and theology. His 
‘‘History of Hellenic Poetry” was pub- 
lished at Berlin in 1885. English and Amer- 
ican scholars will be interested to observe 
how diligently Ulrici studied Shakespeare, 
As early as the year 1889 he published a 
treatise upon ‘‘Shakespeare’s Dramatic 
Art” at Halle; the third edition, in two 
parts, appeared at Leipzig in 1868. In the 
year 1853 his edition of ‘‘Romeo and Ju- 
lie” was issued at Leipzig, adorned with 
critical and explanatory notes. His ‘‘ His- 
tory of Shakespeare and of his Poetry” 
(Berlin, 1867) was the first and introduc. 
tory volume to his revised edition of the 
Schlegel-Tieck translation of Shakespeare, 
an edition which he undertook at the desire 
of the German Shakespeare Society. 

In philosophy and theology Ulrici’s posi- 
tion is well known. He belonged to the 
school of speculative theism which com- 
bated the pantheism of Hegel, The 
younger Fichte was the leader, and the 
names of Weisse, Braniss, and Chalybius 
will recall the position of this party. He 
endeavored to replace the idealistic panthe- 
ism of Hegel by a theistic view of the uni- 
verse based upon the facts of natural pbi- 
losophy and psychology. As Shields says, 
in his great treatise entitled ‘‘ The Final 
Philosophy,” Ulrici was one of those who, 
from various stand-points, seek ‘‘to correlate 
thoughts with things, the process of logic 
with the course of Nature, physics with 
metaphysics, and empirical with rational 
science.” Not to refer to his more directly 
polemical writings, we may quote the titles 
of his three principal works in this depart- 
ment—namely: ‘Belief and Knowledge, 
Speculation and Exact Science,” Leipzig, 
1858; ‘God and Nature,” Leipzig, 1862, 
second edition, 1866; aud “‘God an.t Man. 
The Principles of a Psychology of Man,” 
Leipzig, 1866. ae: 

It is agreedble to add that Ulrici’s kind 
and amiable nature made him welcome in 
every circle t6 which he came. The writer 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGT 





BY MARY OLEMMER,. 


Wau the fashionable social season 
without is whirling rapidly to ita conven- 
tional close, Congress, with in the Capitol, is 





patiently and industriously going on with 


its work. The Goddess of Liberty held 
forth her blazing star above the dome last 
night, in token that the night session would 
go on from dark to dawn. In fact it went 
on from twelve of the clock of one day till 
nine o’clock of the next morning, The 
Congressional Library bill is now taking its 
annual airing, whacked by all the pros.and 
cons with unabated vigor. In the largest 
sense this is not a subject of national in- 
terest ; for, while closely allied to national 
intelligence, it affects personally only Con- 
gress itself and the few property holders 
who may or may not be benefited by the 
selection of the Library building site. On 
the Congressional Library itself the most 
conflicting opinions are expended. A por- 
tion of the members regard the send- 
ing of every book and pamphlet, how- 
ever insignificant, to this library as 
an intolerable nuisance, and look upon 
the mass of books accumulated, as, in a 
very large degree, s tremendous pile of 
trash. Others, weighing only the wheat, 
look upon a great National Library as an 
object of pride to be sumptuously housed 
in a building built expressly for it, worthy 
of the resources of the nation. Pre- 
eminently among the latter is Senator 
Morrill, of Vermont, who for years has 
urged upon Congress the necessity of a 
building for the accommodation of the 
Congressional Library not only, but also 
one for the use of the Supreme Court, both 
of which, in their architecture, he argues, 
should, by close proximity, add symmetry 
and grandeur to the Capitol building and 
all together form an august group of public 
edifices worthy of the wealth, intelligence 
and fame of the United States. As a party, 
the Democrats are opposed to all this. 
Leaders like Randall and Holman, of Indi- 
ana, see in such an outlay, not only reckless 
extravagence, but ‘land jobs,” by which, 
here and there, a man will make ex- 
orbitant profit by selling his spot of 
earth to Congress. Men of this ilk 
see no grandeur in the fact of the 
United States possessing a greut National 
Library such as Europe holds among its 
priceless treasures, Holman wishes Con- 
gress to retain forty thousand books tor its 
own use, and then bestow all that are left 
on the District of Columbia, appropriating 
one million of dollars for a suitable 
building to protect them. One mitist 
wonder at the unwillingness of all men who 
cherish Southern ideas and sympathies to 
allow anything to the nation really na- 
tional. Anything to enrich “‘a state” a 
“district,” or even a town; nothing to add 
to the stability and splendor of the Nation. 
One may question if people so 
of comprehending national glory, or what 
is its due, are in themselves ‘worthy to 
possess a country in its full and vast sig- 
nificance. A staté, a district, a ‘‘section” 
seems to be country enough for them or 
their capacities. ' 

The provincial spirit which always made 
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A year’s absence from the House of Rep- 
resentatives will insure a visitor on enter- 
ing it something very near like.a new sen- 
sation. 
tativesowas at its best to-days.The keen, 
life-giving air without made its warmth 
grateful instead of oppressive. The cheer- 
ful red of its new carpet glowed \ike a 
ruby, and for once its glow was homelike 
and grateful. The dark blue curtains, en- 
tirely encircling the outer tier of desks 
near the entéring doors, give the great as- 
sembly atleast a look of quiet retiracy 
that it never had before. Voluminous 
opaque curtains shut out from the house 
the smoke of the encircling smoking rooms 
and the jarring laughter and noise 
of the idle talkers on the sofas lining the 
walls. Yes; on this Spring-like day of 
February the House of Representatives has 
on its best bib and tucker. It is spruce 
and cheery; the opposite in cheer and 
cleanliness to the heated and dingy den it 
was last Spring and Summer. I recalled 
the House of Commons, sitting, with its hat 
down to its ears, in mute, mysterious mus- 
ing. as I beheld it last Summer, with a thrill 
of patriotic pride, which, I trust, did me 
credit. Where, in England, in France, in 
Belgium, in Germany, had I seen so noble- 
looking an assembly of men as here? No- 
where. The whole earth could not show 
an assembly of finer men in outward aspect 
than the Forty-Eighth House of Americcn 
Representatives. The number of men it 
contains in the prime of life, stamped with 
physical and intellectual vigor, is remark- 
able. The country has the right to expect 
the broadest, the most comprehensive, the 
most patriotic legislation from a body of 
men of such high mental range and calibre. 

Personally, Speaker Carlisle presents a 
striking contrast to his two immediate pre- 
decessors. He has not the brawn of mus- 
cle or voice which mark both Randall and 
Keifer. At first glance you would say that, 
physically, he is scarcely equal to the de- 
mand of so large an assembly roum and so 
large anassembly, Not that he looks fee- 
ble; he is only not quite robust. But as 
you mark his movements you soon perceive 
that his great mental advantages prevail 
where sheer muscular or nervous force 
would fail. As he sits quietly in his seat 
the expression of his features is strangely 
like that of Evarts. A much taller man 
than Evarts, some quality of minJ, in 
meditation, throws upon his features the 
very look that belongs to the great lawyer. 

Speaker Carlisle, as such, holds an im- 
mense advantage in his voice. At first 
fears were expressed that it would not be 
strong enough. But whatever it misses in 
volume is more than made up in quality. It 
will go a long way to annul the bad fame of 
‘the loud, high, thin American voice.” It is 
one of those rare deep, clear even, and fine 
voices that never exasperate. When he takes 
issue with a member he will not “‘make him 
mad,” before he utters a word, by the tones 
of his voice. We all know voices that are 
a perpetual challenge, and others that are 
an unceasing irritant. The man who can 
utter even disagreeable things in propitia- 
tory tones is entrenched in perpetual ad- 
vantage. This advantage certainly belongs 
to Speaker Carlisle. Add to it his honesty, 
his energy, his great intelligence, and you 
have the best of qualities for one of the 
best of speakers. 

Massachusetts has honored her best 
traditions in the latest men she has sent to 
the House of Representatives. John D. 
Long already sits at his desk hard at work, 
with an at-home look, as if he had sat there 
always. A man somewhat below medium 
hight, but with a firm, strong poise of big 
head, which expresses power and energy. 
He has the jaw that compels, that never 
fails, and above it fine, strong features and 
a kindly countenance. This famous gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts needs no ** descrip- 
tion.” His mental and personal charac- 
teristics are stamped on the hearts of his 
constituents, and Massachusetts never for- 
gets her sons in Washington. 

Another member from Massachusetts 
whose advent in Washington, is to its posi- 
tive advantage is Hon. Theodore Lyman. 
It is told of Mr. Lyman that the begin- 
ning of the Civil War found him in Europe, 
traveling for pleasure—a youth just gradu- 
ated from Harvard. True to himself and 
to his country, he hastened home, entered 
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the Army, fought in his place in its battles 
till the War ended.. He. is. now a man of 
middle life, a man of cultivation and éle- 
gant pursuits, committed to évery good 


cause; and this eqitipped he, for the first 


‘Hite, Rd ry’é service as a leg- 

in Col mor to his state. 

4 valle cha tér and such a 
life in Wrotiog n cannot be measured. 

Mr. Lymdti, has. purchased a fayorite 


homestead of 
of an hospitality as reflued and exquisite 4s 
the capital ¢lty éversaw—the homie of Hon. 4 
Thomas B. Bryan, former Chief-Commit. 
siones of the District of Columbia. In this 
home, thronged with every delightful mem- 
ory, Mr. Lyman has established his family, 
thus adding another to the already numer- 
ous households of this city which invite 
you, if happily you are 4 guest, to share 
with them everything that is exalting and 
delightful in domestic life, albeit such 
homes to this time have found no repre- 
resentatives in novels of ‘* Washington 
Society.” 

The announcement that, in the early 
Spring, a statue of Martin Luther is 
to be erected near the Thomas Circle in 
Washington has attracted little attention 
and called forth little comment. Yet, as a 
fact, in human history, it is a great event. 
In the history of Washington it is a fact 
most significant. Yet to-day, strange to 
say, itis ten times more significant to the 
average man and woman than it would 
have been one year ago. One year ago 
Luther was little more than a name even to 
his followers. The world knew what he 
had done, much that he had thought and 
said; yet of Martin Luther, asa perzonality, 
as a living, thinking, loving man, as his 
wife and children and his friends knew 
him, the world even of his followers knew 
next to nothing. This is not singular, taken 
in connection with the fact that the human 
race knows next to nothing of the person- 
ality of its greatest dead. The lives of the 
saints and martyrs are myths and legends. 
Heroes stride though the mists of history 
only hurrying shadows. Yet with what 
emphatic truth Taine says, in the introduc, 
tion of his great work: ‘* Nothing exiets 
except through some individual man; 
it is the individual with whom we 
must become acquainted. Genuine his- 
tory is brought into existence only when 
the historian begins to unravel, across the 
lapse of time, the living man, toiling, im- 
passioned, entrenched in his customs, with 
his voice and features, his gestures and his 
dress, distinct and complete as he from 
whom we have just parted on the street.” 
Death had claimed Martin Luther for four 
hundred years before this was done for 
him; before the potent and puissant man 
was given back in himselt to the world he 
had served. 

The magnificent work of art at Worms 
brings him back not more vividly than the 
minute and comprehensive life just written 
of him by Von Julius Késtlin, and published 
by him at Leipzig. He gives to the world 
at last a living Luther, whom death seems 
never to have touched. We sit with him 
by the table, we are with him in the garden, 
we join him in his sports with his children, 
we laugh at the loving irony of his blunt, 
sometimes rough, but always honest 
speeches to his wife, his ‘‘ Lord Katie,” as 
he calls her. 

But he draws nearer to us still as he ap- 
proaches death. Then we feel witha deep 
thrill the final cry of the Immortal, as the 
world fades from his sight. What could be 
more real than the last moments of Luther? 
No barrier of Time seems to rise between 
us and that great human heart going back 
to itsGod. “It is death,” he said. ‘‘I am 
going. Father, into thy hands I commit 
my spirit. Amen.” Weeks before, he said: 
The world ‘for these two hundred years 
has hated no one as it hates me. I, in turn, 
have no love for the world. I know not 
that in all my life I have ever felt real en- 
joyment. Iam well tired of it. God, come 
soon, and take me away.” In these words 
he voiced the universal cry of the greatest 
natures. Jesus Christ left not one word 
behind to record his human happiness. 
And so of the greatest human beings. Not 
one is set apart for a vast absorbing work 
in the earth, who is not, by the very essence 
of that work separated humanly from his 
fellows. The awful human loneliness 
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which broodsin such a spirit cannot be 
medsured. by the ordin mind. Thus, 
through the whole of Luth cer 
are remit of it—the solitude of his.so 
—even while he frolics with his children 
and rejoices) with his friends, Let us, be 

that, after four hundred years, this 
great,loving, majestic soul, still quick with 
human life, gomes back to his ownupon 
the carth in this living tignscript of bis hu- 
man life in the noblest forms of relig- 
ious and heroic art. 

A few weekw hence, when the carven im- 
age ofthe mighty peasant is uncoveted on 
‘its pedestal in a square of this Western 
Capital, we may believe what we never 
could believe before, that we have set be- 
fore our eyes at last a perpetual inspiration 
to heroism, to holiness, and to exalted 
character. 

WASHINGTON, February, 144, 


STREET SIGHTS IN MEXICO. 


BY BISHOP HENRY W. WARREN, D.D. 





Tue first things that strike a traveler in a 
strange land are the street sights. They 
are evident and obtrusive. They are the 
outcome of all the thrift or thriftlessness, 
of all the inner life, and even of the modes 
of thinking and metaphysics of the land. 
They are the outward signs of an inward 
grace or disgrace. 

One is first struck with the odd and some- 
times fantastic appellations of the small 
shops. A grocery, in a room 7x12 feet, 
parades the name of ‘*‘The Philosophy.” 
Shades of Socrates and Plato! ‘To what 
ignoble uses we may come! Imperial, Cesar 
dead and turned to clay, may stop a hole to 
keep the wind away.” Onthe grog shops may 
be seen the following very frank and sig- 
nificant names: ‘“The Charmesof the Seduc- 
toress,” ‘“The Birth of Venus,” ‘The Kiss of 
Love,” ‘‘The Toast of Bacchus,” ‘‘The Life 
Eternal,” (better have said death eternal) 
‘*The Vesuvius,” (suggestive of fiery floods) 
‘The Shipwreck,” ‘*The Delirium Tremens” 
and ‘*Tke Little Hell.” So do men defy des- 
tiny, and face the worst. They know they 
rush on ruin, and glory in their shame. 

Associated with these blatant shops is 
the public traffic in pulque, the national 
intoxicant or stupefier. -Long before reach- 
ing Mexic> City one sees vast plantations of 
maguey plant, a species of cactus, from the 
center of which whole pailsful of juice are 
drawn, which, being put in hog-skins, fer- 
ments and hecomes mildly alcoholic. It is 
a vile drink. It is said that one train 
comes into this city every day bringing 
pulque enough to make a charge of $3,000 
as freight. It is distributed to the shops 
in the city in casks, from which it is drawn 
into the detestable hog-skins once more. 
The hog never looks worse than when his 
skin is full of this evil spirit, with neck and 
each leg tied up to prevent its running out, 
too drunk to stand, and lying round wait- 
ing to have the evil spirit transferred from 
its inside to the inside of some man. 

Clothes are a street study in Mexico. The 
most violent contrasts are everywhere 
apparent. Here one meets half a dozen 
gentlemen in overcoats. Immediately be- 
hind come men whose trouser legs are not 


more than six inches long, and whose shirts. 


are assemblages of holés loosely attached 
together. Each party is seasonably clad for 
some part of every day. 

Pants are often gorgeous with silver but- 
tons, a double row running up each outside 
seam, with a silver cord laced between the 
buttons of each row. Sometimes as many 
as one hundred and fifty buttons are re- 
quired for a single pair of pants, and con- 
stitute no small part of one’s fortune. The 
silver on one pair that I saw cost $120. 
These garments are cut so small that the 
buttons are a necessity. And yet in the 
diversity of styles it is not strange to see on 
the lower classes pants thirty inches in cir- 
cumference at the knees. Occasi>nally beth 
styles are combined, the tight pants being 
worn over the wide drawers, and, being 
a foot too short, display a flowing drapery 
in a most attractive manner, Pants are 
also made in sections, so that one can have 
simply a covering for the trunk, or a com- 
plete pair, according to the weather, taste, 
or the exigencies of employment. The 
fundamental idea that lies at the base of a 
Mexican. gentleman’s dress is that he isa 
horseman,. Hence»pants are often rein- 


forced with leather, as if forcavalry service, 


and worn by men who, never yault into a 
saddle. Sometimes there “is only cloth 
enough. to connect the pieces of leather, and 
often uone at all. Patched pants are a‘sign 


of gentility here. ! 
Another strange article of apparel is a 


long shawl, called a rebozo, on the women, 
and 4 blanket, ¢ ed srape,'on the men, 
The ‘xeboao ts edon the head, oneend 
falling i front of the left shoulder; and the 


other end is passeduinf front of the face and 
thrown behing! the left shoulder. It is 
head-dress, cleak, mantilla, basket, baby 
wagon and general cover for all things one 
desires to conceal. Sometimes a hole is 
cut in the middle of the serape and it is’ 
slipped over the head; “but in every case it 
is wrapped tightly about the arms if the 
weather is in the least chilly. Whatiare 
the possibilities of a race, the arms of which 
are wrapped in shawls? It becomes almost 
an armless race. It may be questioned 
whether the toga was not One great occa- 
sion of the decadence of the Eastern, Gre- 
cian and Roman peoples. Such swathing 
bonds of manhood, and of manhood’s most 
effeetive members must tend to reduce men 
to infancy. One often sees men stop and 
look eagerly at something on the ground, 
as if desiring to pick it up; ‘but the trouble 
of unwrapping and of rewrapping is too 
much, and they pass on. 

Shoes are in equally great variety. Many, 
both women and men, Wear none whatever. 
Many wear the sandal, which is simply a 
piece of leather pierced round the edge for 
strings to lace over the foot. People wear- 
ing these never have corns. Nearly all the 
shoes in the market here are short as po:si- 
ble, have high heels, and are made to keep 
up the traditional idea that a Spaniard has 
ahigh instep. Hats are in: equally great 
variety. The sombrero has a brim six oreight 
inches wide, often stiff with silver or gold 
braid. The bat band affords a field for the 
play of creative genius; here it puts a sil- 
vered inch rope three times round the crown 
and ornaments the ends, there 1 puts a series 
of double cones, combined with other clab- 
orate ornamentation, about the base of a 
crown twelve inches high. Hats frequently 
cost twenty or fifty dollars; and one gentle- 
man showed mea hat for which he paid 
eighty dollars. To counterbalance this exces- 
sive bestowal of money and material on the 
hats of afew, many go with very little or 
no hat at all. 1 dismiss the subject of 
clothes with the remark that such extreme 
raggedness is not to be found in any other 
country. The brown skins appear in sec- 
tions amid the streaming rags of all colors, 
textures and shapes. It isnot strange tosee 
a bit of fiery red carpet patched on to what 
was once white cotton. The whole effect 
produced is that of poverty, lack of taste, 
ambition, and perhaps possibility of better- 
ing their condition. 

Lottery tickets are offered with constant 
frequency on the streets. There are no 
savings banks, but lotteries conducted by 
the Government. It is no wonder the peo- 
ple are poor. 

A striking peculiarity of street life in 
Mexico isthe number of burdens borne 
on human shoulders. The water carriers 
are very numerous. An enormous earthen 
jar, with three large ears, is slung on the 
back, supported exclusively by a strap over 
the forehead. To balance this a smaller 
jar is hung in front, supported by a strap 
over the top of the head. Seeing these men 
and women stagger along’ under their 
heavy burdens, one longs to bring the 
melting snows of Popocatepetl down to the 
city in pipes, and, set it leaping. singing, 
breaking into pearls in the sunlight, as 
abundant and free as God’s gift of air. 

All sorts of boxes, trunks, and. furniture 
are carried on the shouldersof men. One 
reason is, the streets are quite bad for carts, 
and another is, men are cheaper than 
beasts. These men carry enormous bur- 
dens, some actually walking off with 900 
pounds. Nothing can be more expressive 
of strength and the beautiful play of 
muscle, now stiff as steel and anon pliable 
as tenderest flesh, than to see @ man with 
nearly every muscle in sight moving 
quickly under stich loads. As the burden 


shifts from one leg to the other in walking 
the lights and shadows play on the shapely 
limbs and the rounded or relaxed muscles 





amore beautifully than the flicker of sunlight. . 
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through wind-tossed leaves. Nearly all 
these burden-bearers move at a quick step, 
scarcely touching the heel, thus giving an 
appearance of exquisite ease of movement. 
Their movement reminds one of that of the 
runners before the chariots of the kings of 
the East. The runners scarcely, if at all, 
touch the heel to the ground, and have no 
difficulty in keeping ahead of the most 
spirited horses. But seeing these immortal 
men reduced to mere muscle, how one 
longs tocry aloud: ‘ There is power enough 
in wind, steam and lightning to grind all 
this corn, lift all these loads, carry all these 
burdens. ‘These powers leap over the 
mountain tops, lift acres of lava in yonder 
volcano, and parade their swiftness in the 
daily lightning, trying to tell man that they 
are servants, that he isking. They offer 
their powers for the burden, and reach the 
scepter toward his hand.” But his hand is 
clutched on the means of his oppression, 
he puts by the scepter, and the forces 
God has provided to work for the emancipa- 
tion of his children frolic and play on. 

One of the most. striking things seen in 
Mexico is the perpetual suggestion of the 
customs, manners and ways of the East. 
The houses in the country at least are 
mostly one-story high,made of mud or sun- 
baked bricks of adobe; they are entered 
by afront door into a potéo or open court. 
Here all the animals herd. One meets the 
same little donkeys as in the East, bearing 
the same burden of 800 pounds. Inthe field 
are the same plows and other agricul- 
tural tools. One of the oldest Aztec idols 
has a head-dress singularly like that of the 
sphynx of Egypt. One constantly sees the 
same complexion and physiognomy as 
among the Eastern races. There is the 
same style of dress. The people have the 
same patient, helpless look that belongs to 
contented slaves. Women wash by the 
stream in the same manner. One may eat 
bread baked at the foot of Hermon and ut 
the foot of the Cordilleras, and not know 
the difference except by the material of 
which it is made. The scenes ca’) up the 
ideas from which these striking resem- 
blances spring. Even the Aztecs believed 
in Catastrophic epocas; they had traditions 
of the deluge, of the ark, of the dove and 
the grven spray or leaf. The great relig- 
ious structures of the country are pyra- 
mids; the one of Cholula is in design and 
idea a repetition of Babel. Further back 
they represent Eve as bringing sin into the 
world, by the temptation of a serpent, and 
as bequeatbing to her sex the sorrows of 
childbirth. The ancient languages are ex- 
ceediugly similar to those of the East in 
organization, but not in etymology. The 
astute arguments of Gallaiin, Burion and 
Vater, drawn from iuteilec‘ual analogies, 
easily persuade one that early Mexican 
civi.ization drew its characteristics from 
Eastera and Western Asia by way of the 
Bearing's Strait, aad by way of the lost 
continent of Atlantis; but the more 
evident material scenes of to-day thrust the 
sume conclusion far more forcefully on the 
observer whose steps have wandered 

around the places of the changeless cus- 
toms of the Orient. 

Street scenes in Mexico are amusing at 

times; but the general impression is that of 
sadness that a race can be oppressed for 
centuries till all elasticity has been worn 
out, that men with immortal minds can 
become contented beasts of burden, and, 
saddest of all, that the most of this has 
been accomplished by what claims to be 
religion, 

Ciry oF Mexico. 


JUSEPH COOK ON WENDELL 
PHILLIPS. 


BY DANIEL OURRY, D.D. 








TE voice of Boston’s great Monday morn 
ing lecturer is again heard, and hia words fill 
whole pages of a considerable share of our 
religious weeklies. These lectures, thus 
multiplied almost indefinitely, and with a 
kind of tacit assumption that they express 
the best thoughts of the best people of the 
land, constitute a not contemptible force, 
and should be so considered, not only on 
account of what they actually contain, but 
equally on account of the authority with 
which they have become invested. To call 
in question anything they may declare is, 


few who have any reputation to lose might 
be willing to indulge in; but there are: still 
a few who can detect a sophism, however 
advantageously conditioned; and of these a 
very few will venture to express their dissent. 
And while we claim this right generally, 
we wish now to exercise it in respect to the 
essential portion of the first lecture of this 
year’s course, delivered in the ‘Tremont 
Temple, on the fourth of this month; sub- 
ject ‘‘ Wendell Phillips.” 

In a decidedly characteristic style the lec- 
turer bursts upon his hearers with a voice 
of menace not unlike the Procul, O procul! 
of the Pythoness, assuming that God has 
crowned Wendell Phillips, and, therefore, 
it is at once impious and futile’for any to 
seek to ‘‘uncrown” him. According to the 
approved style of public funerals, the de- 
cedent is aputheosized after this fashion: 
‘There lies dead on his shield in yonder street 
an unsuilied soldier of unpopular reform, a spot- 
lessly disinterested champion of the oppressed, 
the foremost. orator of the English-speaking 
world in recent years, the largest and latest, let 
us hope not the last, of the Puritans, a servant 
of the Most High God, a man on the altar of 
whose heart the coals of fire were kindled by a 
breath from the Divine justice and tenderness. 
Wendell Phillips has gone, doubtless, to an 
incaleulably great reward. He is with Garrison 
and Sumner and Lincoln now. He is in the com- 
pany of Wilberforce and Clarkson. He has met 
Phocion and Aristides and Demosthenes and 
Seipio and the Roman Gracchi and Howard and 
John Brown and Tonssaint L’Ouverture. He ia 
with Milton and Cromwell and Hampden and 
Vane and the Covenanters and Pilgrim Fathers, 
and all the hosts of martyrs, who, in every 
century, have laid down their lives that the do} 
orous and accursed ages might a little change 
their course. With the approval of this com- 
pany, what cares he for our praise or blame?” 


This is certainly a distinguished com- 
pany, but quite as remarkable for the names 
it om'ts as for thoseitincludes. The place 
of rendezvous is evidently somewhere in the 
Spirit world; but we see in its brief refer- 
ences very little by v. hich to identify it as 
the same as that of which Christ and St, 
Paul and St. John give us some ideas. The 
society, too, is not the sime; for even Mr. 
Cook’s genius will not suffice to identity 
that company with that located on ‘‘Mou: ¢ 
Zion,” in ‘‘the City of the Livirg God”— 
wherein is “tue General Assembly of the 
Church of the first-born, and God, the 
righteous Judge, and the spirits of just men 
made perfect—and Jesus, the Mediator, 
with the blood of sprinklings.”” It is, per- 
haps, a heaven; but certaiuly it is not the 
Heaven of the New Testament; and we 
must recognize the lecturer’s sense of fit- 
ness, in that, in making up the party as- 
signed to receive Mr. Phillips at his com- 
ing, not a single worthy of the Old or New 
Testament is named, nor any of the great 
numes, who specifically, within the pale of 
the Church of God, ‘‘ wrought righteous- 
ness.” Nor is there any intimation that the 
Captain of the World’s Salvation was at all 
engaged in the business, If it was simply 
the purpose of the lecturer to treat his 
hearers to a poetical rhapsody, made up of 
pagan imagery and expressing ‘heathen 
fancies, then let him be applauded for -his 
success; but as a Christian conception, to 
be held up and contemplated by a Christiau 
audience, it is something worse than a 
travesty; it is not simply un-Christian, but 
positively and intensely anti-Christian. 
Our purpose, however, is chiefly to 
notice a few points in which Mr. Cook is 
certainly at fault, inrespect to Mr. Phillips’s 
influence and success as a champion of 
anti-slavery and as an agent in bringing 
about emancipation. His assumption is 
that Mr. Phillips and his associates—the 
Garrisonian abolitionists—were the princi- 
pal promoters of anti-slavery during the 
thirty;years before the War of the Rebellion, 
and that their influence upon the country 
made emancipation possible—both parts of 
whick are believed to be wholly incorrect. 
There was, no doubt, a lamentable decline of 
the anti-slavery spirit during the first three 
decades of the century; but the reaction 
had set in before the name of either Phil- 
lips or Garrison was heard of. Oberlin 
College, founded in 1833, was itself largely 
the outgrowth of the then rising anti-slav- 
ery spirit, and Messrs. Mahan and Finney 
were only two of a large number who had 
been earnest and outspoken abolitionists 





Perhaps, an act of temerity, which very 


Leavitt and Coxe and Goodell, and Judge 
Jay, and many others of, New York were 
in no sense the disciples of their Bostonian 
colaborers of a later date; and as a general 
truth, it may be said that modern aboli- 
tionisni was born of the Christian convic- 
tions of distinctively religious people, and 
was nourished into vigorous . life 
by agencies within the .Church | itself. 
The Congregational churches throughout 
the land. were , never without ‘an ‘active 
leaven of anti-slaveryism. Thesame element 
was among the causes which produced the 
disruption of the Presbyterian. Church in 
1837, and in the New-School, division that 
element was always effectively, present. 
The Methodist Church never ceased to bear 
official testimony, egainst slavery,and at 
its deepest enthrallment to the slave power. 
it still contained a,large number of. out- 
spoken abolitionists, with a still more effect- 
ive sentiment of aversion to the system 
among those who. declined to. use, the 
methods or to become associated with 
those who, were using the anti-slavery 
movement as an agency jof hostility to 
Christianity. Opposition to slavery, as an- 
tagonistic to the spirit of the Gospel, itself 
the direct result of the Christian conscious- 
ness of the churches, advanced steadily 
during all the period under consideration, 
and so contributed its real strength to the 
political anti-slaveryism, which, under God, 
at length brought about emancipation. But 
the development and increase, and the effi- 
cient activity of that spirit was nota little hin- 
dered by the attitude toward the churches, 
and toward Christianity itself, that was as- 
sumed by that portion of the anti-slavery 
men of which Messrs. Garrison and Phillips 
became the acknowledged leaders. Instead 
of erecting and forwarding effective anti- 
slaveryism, their influence operated in the 
opposite direction, and whatever real prog- 
ress was made, was achieved uot by their 
help, but in spite of the not unreasonable 
suspicicn of the best people of the country, 
agaist a cause which appeared following 
such leadership. 

The further claim that Garrison, 
Phillips aud compuaxy, had, by their actions 
and utterances produced a state of public 
sentiment which rendered emancipation 
possible, is doubly fallacious: for, not only 
had they hindered rather than helped the 
growth of true anti-slaveryism, so that 
whatever of that sentiment there was ex- 
isted in spi'e of their influence, but, ex. 
cept in some of the churches, that senti- 
ment was, at the outbreak of the Rebellion,, 
of the feeblest character, and ostentatiously 
non-aggressive, Under the force of the 
sentiment of the religious people of )the 
Northern States, goaded by the aggressive 
insolence of the South, a political party 
had been formed, to oppose the extension of 
slavery into free territory; and in 1830 
that party elected its candidate for the pres- 
idency.. But neither the new. President 
nor his party proposed to interfere with 
slavery wherever it already existed, nor 
with its extension southward; end when, 
afier the election of Mr. Lincoln, the South 
threatened to secede, there was manifested 
all through the country the most intense 
desire to conciliate them, and the most ab- 
ject terms of conciliation were offered by 


cal parties. A ‘‘ Peace Convention” was 
called by President Buchanan, composed 
largely of recognized moderate politicians, 
who seemed to vie with each other in their 
reudiness to persuade the South to remain 


be made in favor of the nationalization, of 
slavery. But the South spurned the base 


dered possible, and indeed made necessary, 


ginning of the War, prepared, 





before that date. *The Tappans and 
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leading Northern statesmen, of both politi-. 


at the price of any concession that might 


offer, and, by rushing into rebellion, ren- 


the destruction of slayery,for which neither 
Mr. Lincoln, nor the Republican Party, nor 
the people of the country were, at the be- 


It is the fashion of the times’ to glorify 
the abolitionists of the former times, and 
to build the tombs of the prophets without 
much discrimination respecting the worthi- 
ness of those Who are to be apotheosized. 
There were before 1861 a few anti-slavery | changed 
men, who were néither come-outers from , 
the ‘Church nor declared enemies “of the | "English comedy (which moe . Met 
Government, who bitied theft time, hoping | 'to read), the ‘Archers and P 
against hope, as they who wait for the 
‘morning. The advent and progress of the’ 


front/remanded them to. the rear, to find 
themselves. outshouted, outdone by their . 
former antagonists. It was, the old story 
of the poor.wise man, who saved the. city 
by his wisdom, but was himself not re- 
membered, Mr. Lincoln was not an ab- 
olitionist at his first inauguration, nor was 
the Congress that came into power with 
him an abolitionist Congress, the whole 
Government was heartily intent on securing 
to the states their constitutional rights, in- 
cluding their right to maintain and perpetu- 
ate slavery, The army that,went forth to 
subdue the Rebellion was not an abolition 
army, and probably the assurance that the 
‘war was to be used, for the destruction of 
slavery, would, at aby time during its 
earlier half, baye produced a widespread 
disaffection among both officers and men. 
But there was a Power even then directing 
affairs to an.end that had not been antic- 
ipated, nor generally desired, The con- 
tinuance or the overthrow of slavery was, 
by, the, conditions of the state, of war, 
placed in the hands of a single man, who, 
a commander-in-chief of the, Army, 
doubtless under divine inspiration, dealt to 
it the fatal blow. It was not Phillips and 
hig following, nor the. American people, 
nor Mr. Lincoln,,acting out his own 
thoughts, that abolished American slavery, 
but ALmicuty Gop. 

New Yorx O:rx. 





SOME LITERARY RECOLLEC- 
TION 





BY JAMES PAYN. 
IV, 


Ir has been represented to me by many per- 
sohs that, in these ‘‘Recollections” of mine, 
I have plunged too m»ch in medias res, and 
given no account of my early predilection 
for story-telling and literary life. Formy 
part, in perusing the early chapters of biog- 
raphies, I have generally bad ‘a tendency to 
“skip”; the life of “literary” boys being 
very much like that of other boys, with the 
disadvantage of being generally a miserable 
one. Boys with a turm for humor (unless 
of the practical joke description) fare worst 
of all; fur your average boy hates wit, even 
more than other kinds of intelligeace, and 
licks its possessor with a wicket, for being 
‘* facetious.” } 

lt was my uvhappy lot ia youth: to have 
a lively fancy, and to be much addicted to 
reading works of the imagination; and 
though ‘I hated lessons of all, kinds as 
much a3 any'of my contemporaries, they 
never forgave me this; and it made me 
a very unpopular | boy.\o It) ‘was hard 
upon me; for I suppose,,in some sort, | 
inherited these disadvantages. My father 
was of 4 genial nature, very well read, and 
with # turn for practical matters also, which 
I never. possesset. He bad led a life of 
pleasure for» many years; but when it 
became necessary for him 1o exert him- 
self for the sake of ‘his tamily, he buckled 
to his work with amazing diligence and 
success. The necessi‘y, I believe, arose 
from something like disinberitance. In the 
Town Hall at Maidenhead there bangs a 
picture of my paternal grandfather, in a 
stiff wig and with a very, disinberiting 
countenance, He was, at all events, very 
rich, and left his only son very far from 
rich. At his death my father bestirred him- 
self; and by help of troops of friends (for he 
was very popular) obtained certain appoint- 
ments, among them ‘the clerkship to the 
Thames Commissioners, at that time an im- 
portant post, with large emoluments , at- 
tached to it. He could not, however, have 
been entirely absorbed in. business; for, at 
the same time, he kept the Berkshire Har- 
riers. [I was so young when I lost him that 
I have scarcely any remembrance of my 
father; bat he must have been aremarkably 

ive man - 

— Mitford writes to me of him: “ Your 
father and I’ were friends when Iwas a 
girl of fifteen and he aladof your own age. 
| doubt if you ‘know the manner of man 
he was; forthe  cares,of the world had 
him much... In his brilliant youth 
he was much like» @ hero of the fine old 





uhar and Congreve’; notapoet, but «true . 
al poetry, with a faculty of reciting 





Rebéllion, instead of bringing these to the 


verse which is amongst the most graceful 
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of all accomplishments.” Almost my only 
recollection of my father is our reading 
‘*Macheth” together. It always fell to my 
part to rehearse the dagger scene, with a 
paper knife. This I greatly enjoyed; but 
not so another amusement, which he ex- 
pected me to appreciate. 

Twice a week I had to go hunting. This 
I abhorred. I had a nice little bay pony 
(flash of memory, ‘‘ Lightfoot,”) and could 
ride well enough, but the proceedings were 
too protracted for my taste, and I wanted 
to be at bome to finish the ‘‘ Mysteries of 
Udolpho” bythe fire. There was one thing 
I disliked even more than hare-hunting. 
This was fox-hunting. My family had all 
sporting proclivities except myself, and 
many a time, through mistaken friendship, 
have I been given ‘‘a mount” with ‘‘The 
Craven,” or ‘*The South Berks,” which I 
would much rather have declined, had I 
dared to do so. It was not only my own 
reputation, however, that was at stake, and 
Ihad to go through with it. I remember, 
on one occasion, getting some very bad 
language from a huntsman for feeding 
some young hound with cake in a wood, 
Sometimes the cold, and the waiting about, 
and the having nothing to read grew 
absolutely intolerable. There was then 
nothing for it but to dismount, put clover or 
something in my hair, smear my shoulder 
with mold, and ride home ‘‘having met 
with rather a nasty tumble.” Of course it 
was very wrong; but why will people com. 
pel poor boys to amuse themselves with 
things that give them no pleasure? It 
would have been better (and cheaper) to 
huve ject me enjoy ‘‘ Peregrine Pickle,” 
** Captain Cook’s Voyages,” and the ‘* Arabi- 
an Mights,” all day, without the tempta- 
tiow of practicing duplicity. My dearest 
mother—-kindest of women, and at that 
time on¢ of the most beautiful—was the 
only human being who understood me. I 
was a home bird im every feather, and her 
pet. 

Never shall I forget thé misery 1 endured 
at my first school from home-sickness; fox- 
hunting was nothing toit. Whew 3 med 
to wake in the mornings, and tind my- 
self, after happy dreams, in that lend 
of exile, I thought myselt the most miser- 
able of human creatures. I have the keen- 
est recollection of it even now. Noth- 
ing that I ever suffered since—and I have 
suffered like other men, in many ways— 
has been comparable with the misery of that 
time. lam well aware, of course, that I 
was not a fair specimen of the British 
school-boy; but when I hear what he calls 
‘* old buffers" talk of the delights of school, 
and wish themselves back there, I think of 
the Cretans to whom the Apostle has given 
the palm for lying. The author of ‘' Vice 
Versa” has of late, however, with as much 
truth as wit, exploded the whole delusion; 
and I thank him for it. 1 alwayslearned my 
lessons, but without the least interest in 
them. I pitied and liked the ushers. The 
head master I did not like; he was a pom- 
pous, lethargic fellow. I remember, on one 
occasion, inquiring of him how Castor and 
Pollux could have had immortality con- 
ferred upon them alternately. ‘‘ You young 4 
fool,” he replied, ‘‘how could they ever 
have had immortality conferred upon them 
at all? 

I was but seven years old or so; but I 
perceived from that moment—for how 
could he otherwise have missed the whole 
point of my difficulty ?—that it was possible 
for a man to be at once ascholar and an 
ass. And that view has on more than one 
occasion been since corroborated. I was 
only popular at this school for one reason; 
it was unhappily discovered that I invented 
stories, and thenceforth—miserable Sche- 
herazade!—I was compelled to narrate 
romances out cf my own head at 
nights till the falling asleep of my 
last lord and master permitted my weary 
little body and cudgeled brains to seek the 
same repose. I remained at this establish- 
ment, which was preparatory for Eton, for 
several years. It was so hateful to me 
(from no fault of its own, I am bound to 
say; school was antipathetic to me; that 
was all) that, when the holidays were over, 
lused to bury things, which would other. 
wise have been useful to me, in the garden, 
so that I might dig them up, when I re. 
turned home, undefiled from any experi- 
ence of that classical seminary. 





One mornirg, in the middle of the term, 
there was a commotion in the house, to us 
smaller boys unintelligible, except that 
there was no morning school, which we 


appreciated as much as the biggest. A! 


strange gentleman appeared at midday, 
and informed us that the head master had 
been summoned abroad on urgent private 
affairs, and that our parents and guardians 
had been communicated with. I knew 
nothing of what it all meant, except that 
the term had been miraculously and provi- 
dentially shortened, and that we were to go 
home. Even when I got to learn that the 
‘urgent private affairs” meant bankruptcy 
and flight, I am afraid I evinced a shocking 
equanimity, and only thought of Lightfoot 
(for it was not the hunting season) and my 
mother. 

I suppose I was about ten years old when 
I went to Eton. I was at a dame’s house, 
and my tutor was Cockesley, a very eccen- 
tric but capital fellow. I was probably too 
young to properly appreciate even Eton ; the 
fagging, though not severe, was very of- 
fensive to me, and I resented the ridiculous 
airs and graces of the upper boys. I re- 
member a fifth-form young gentleman 
(looking in his white tie like a miniature 
parson) inquiring of me in a drawling 
voice: ‘*Lower Boy, what méght your 
name be?” Though I never properly under- 
stood the niceties of the Greek aorist, I did 
understand the inflections of my native 
tongue, and replied: ‘‘ Well, it might be 
Beelzebub; but it isn’t,” upon which the 
duodecimo divine altered his tone very 
much, and even proceeded to blows. It 
was only the proper punishment for 
“‘¢heek,” no doubt, but I thought it hard 
that a repartee should be so ill-received. 
The fagging system of which Thackeray 
has expressed such bitter scorn was at its 
hight at that time. Its defenders used to 
say that it prevented bullying; but, as a 
matter of fact, where a fifth-form fellow 
was 8 brute it authorized it. One B——, 
a boy at my dame’s, was an especial 
victim of this tyranny; one of the 
heacs of the house had taken a_par- 
ticular antipathy to him, and was 
always sending him on long errands for 
mere cruelty. On one occasion, he sent 
him to the end of the Long Walk (four 
miles away) to fetch a brick from the statue 
of George III. A moralist, or the gentle- 
man in the society journals, who solves the 
Hard Questions, may decide what B—— 
ought to have done under such circum- 
stances. What he did do was to bringa 
brick from a much less distant spot and 
take his affidavit that it came from 
His Majesty's statue. Whatever vir- 
tues the fagging system may have in- 
culcated, it certainly taught the Art of Ly- 
ing. Inspite, indeed, of the general con- 
tempt in which, upon the whole, I think 
that vice was held at Eton, there were many 
exceptions. Nobody got ‘‘swished,” for 
example, if he could evade it by a tarra- 
diddle. It was, and is, a grossly indecent 
performance, which one illustration in the 
London News or Graphic, would assuredly 
put an end to forever. Dr. Hawtrey, who 
was the head masterin my time, detested it. 
I can see him now, in his cassock and bands, 
holding the birch (as Lamb saysof hic mas- 
ter) “like a lily,” in his jeweled fingers, while 
some young gentleman, in the presence 
of a troop of friends, was undoing his 
braces. ‘‘ Please, sir, first fault,” pleads 
the trembling boy (everybody was let off 
the first time, unless for the most heinous 
offenses). ‘‘I think I remethber your 
name before,” says the pedagogne, in an 
awful voice. 

**My brother, sir,” suggests the culprit. 
(It was ahappy thing to have had, as I had, 
a brother before you at Eton.) 

‘*TP’ll look at my book,” was the stern re- 
joinder. And in the meantime—for some- 
times he had had no brother—the culprit 
fastened his braces; he was at least re- 
prieved. A humorous lad, whol will call 
Vivian, who had reached the rather un- 
floggable age of seventeen, and who was 
upon the point of entering the army, was 
swished, as he thought unjustly, the very 
week before his departure from the school. 
In those days a perquisite—and a very 
large perquisite—of the head mastcr’s was 
aten-pound uote given to him by every 
boy on leaving. The etiquette wasto call 
at the lodge, and drop the note into a jar, 


~ 





or anything handy, where the doctor could 
find it, after his dear pupil had gone away. 
It was something like the visit of a delicate- 
minded patient to a doctor of medicine. 
But Vivian only pretended to drop bis ten- 
pound note into the jar, and reserved it for 
more agreeable purposes. He pictured to 
himself with great satisfaction the head 
master’s fruitless hunt after that bit of tis- 
sue paper after he had gotover the emo- 
tion of wishing him farewell. ‘‘I can’t 
flog him for flogging me unjustly,” was his 
reflection, ‘‘ but, dash it, I can fine him!” 


I have narrated this incident, I think, in 


“Less Black than We're Painted”; 
but it is possible that some people 
(Philistines) may not have read it. 


The cruelest thing that happened to me 
at Eton wasa vain attempt to contribute 
tothe school magazine, called the Hton 
Bureau ; as I was only ten years old, 
however, the disappointment was hardly 
to be wondered at. When I had been at 
Eton a year or so,I received a ‘‘ nomina- 
tion” to the Royal Military Academy and 
was removed to a preparatory school at 
Woolwich, where I began my education 
afresh, and remained many years. In the 
days when I was young the word ‘‘cram- 
ming,” as applied to educational semin- 
aries, was unknown; but the thing itself was 
in existence, though not on so large a scale 
as at present. When a boy received a 
nomination for the Military Academy, 
though the interval, asin my case, before 
he could be qualified for admission might be 
along one, he was sent at once to one of 
the many schools at Woolwich, which 
professed to educate him for that purpose 
and for nothing else. Some boys had very 
little time to spare, and their education 
(especially if they came from public schools, 
where little was learnt at that date, save 
Greek and Latin) was necessarily carried 
on at high pressure. This saved time, and 
to put the whole establishment on the same 
footing saved trouble. I had never known 
what work was till I went to Woolwich, 
and I had much rather have rema‘ned in 
ignorance. We had really hardly any play 
time, save on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons; and yet our position was one of 
ease and leisure compared with that of 
boys at certain rival establishments. At 
one of them, where the young gentlemen 
went especially late—at fifteen, or fifteen 
and a half (the age of admission to the 
Academy being sixteen)—they took their 
lessons with their meals, like dinner pills, 
and digested Euclid between the courses. 
It was taken for granted (and I am bound 
to say in most cases with good reason) that 
no one who came to Messrs. Hurry and 
Crammem’s had ever learnt anything be- 
fore; yet no explanation of anything was 
vouchsafed to us. It was understood that 
we couldn’t swim; yet we were flung out 
cf our depth into the river. I have tried 
all systems of education, with the poorest 
results imaginable; but this one was cer- 
tainly the most hateful. For weeks I used 
to learn Euclid by heart, without a soul to 
tell me what was the meaning of it, or why 
I was punished for my performances at the 
board. Languages have been always as 
unattainable to me as the science of music, 
and for many months I used to copy my 
German exercises froma fellow student, till 
acatastrophe happened. I was so ignorant 
of the German characters—in which they 
were written—that I actually signed his 
name at the end of one of them, instead ot 
my own. Detection, of course, would have 
taken place much earlier had I been nearer 
my examination; for the elder boys were 
looked after sharply enough. Heavens, 
what alife it was! If a boy had died 
there, his existence would have ended like 
that of an ‘‘ habitual criminal,” in penal ser- 
vitude; and his friends would doubtless 
have remarked that he had passed away in 
happy boyhood, before he had known the 
ills of life. Indeed, I, was often told then 
that I ‘‘ was like a young bear, with all 
my troubles tocome.” It is difficult to de- 
cide whether your sanctimonious fool or 
yonr philosophic fool deserves the palm for 
folly. 

What I especially resented at this place 
was that, in the whirl and hurry of “cram,” 
there was no time for reading and writing; 
for I was in my youtb an omnivorous reader, 
and in spite of the many mills of education 
through which (as will be seen) I passed, 





contrived to learn many things really: 
worth knowing. It is fair alsoto say 
(though I derived little other benefit 
from these seminaries) that their great 
variety was very useful to me, in theline of 
life I subsequently chose for myself, and 
offered me a wide study of life at an un- 
usually early age. As for writing, I was 
never tired of setting down what I was 
pleased to call my ‘‘thoughts,” on paper, and 
generally in verse; and what is much more 
strange I founda channel (in the eye of 
the law at least) df ‘‘ publication ” for them. 
A schoolfellow of mine, Raymond, had a 
talent for drawing, and a third scarcely 


less-gifted genius, Jones, could write like © 


print. These various talents might have 
remained comparatively unknown but for 
one Barker, who had a genuine turn for 
finance, and who hit upon a plan for com- 
bining them. We were like poor aud 
struggling inventors, who, in this young 
gentleman found their capitalist, and 
thanks to him were enabled to enlighten 
the world; and the parallel, as will be 
shown, went even further. His idea was 
that we should start a weekly paper, full 
of stories and poems. I was to compose 
the contents, Jones was to write any num- 
ber of fair copies, and Raymond was to 
illustrate them. ° 

‘**Of course,” said Barker, ‘‘ we shall not 
do ‘t for nothing,” which I thought, even 
then, a very just observation. The price 
of each ccpy was accordingly fixed at six- 
pence. It did not strike me that any one: 
would refuse to give so small a sum for 
such admirable literature (not to mention 
the pictures, which, indeed, | did not think 
so highly of); but in practice we found 
there were difficulties. Many boys were of 
sO gross a nature that they preferred to 
borrow their literature, and spend their six- 
pences in the truck shop; and though the 
first number (as often happens) was—to 
Barker—a financial success, the second 
number fell flat, and there were several sur- 
plus copies on our hands. Then came in 
our proprietor’s genius for finance; he was 
the treasurer of the school, entrusted with 
the paying out of a certain weekly pocket 
money, of two shillings, which, though de- 
spised at the beginning of the term, when 
our little purses were full, became before 
the end of it of considerable importance. 
He resolved on a coup @’état, and calmly de- 
ducted sixpence from everybody’s two shil- 
lings, and gave them our paper instead. It 
was the first instance with which I became 
acquainted of ‘a forced circulation.” Ex- 
periments of a similar kind have been tried 
by political financiers (especially Fiench 
ones), but rarely without great opposition; 
‘*the masses” never know what is good for 
them, and our schoolfellows were no 
exception to the rule; they called 
our proprietor ‘‘a Jew,” and, so to 
speak, ‘‘murmured against Moses,” 
He was tall and strong, and fought at least 
half-a-dozen pitched battles for the main- 
tenance of his object; I think he persuaded 
himself, like Charles I, that he was really 
in the right, and set down their opposition 
to mere ‘‘impatience of taxation”; but in 
the end they were ‘‘one too many for 
him,” and, indeed, much more than one. 
He fell fighting, no doubt, in the sacred 
cause of literature, but also for his owp 
sixpences; for we—the workers—never saw 
one penny of them. 

As I grew older, matters grew better 
with me at Messrs. Hurry and Crammem’s 
establishment, or perhaps the improvement 
only lay in the fact that I began to see the 
humorous side of them. Ilearned to domy 
work well, though I never liked it, nor 
have lever liked any work except of my 
own choosing, though to that, Heaven 
knows, I have stuck close enough. The 
Bohemian side of my character began to 
develop itself, and that so strongly, that, 
considering the great respectability of my 
family, I am almost inclined to think (like 
the Irish hypochondriac) that 1 must 
have been changed at nurse. I used 
to delight in running up to town on 
short leave (from Saturday to Sunday 
night), and ‘‘in spite of all temptations” of 
invitations from my relations, preferred to 
do so on my own hook. It was more 
agreeable to me to be my own master than 
to sit in the lap of comfort. At that time 
‘« sandwich and a glass of ale”—both, for- 
tunately, of great size—used to be adver- 
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tised for fourpence, and I have subsisted 
on that meal, rather than on the stalled ox 
and conventionalism therewith. When 
money has been very tight, I have even 
slept, I fear, in a day cab, ina mews. At 
fifteen, in short, I knew more of the~ queer 
side of life than most people of fifty; but I 
became acquainted with it of my own free 
will, which is a very different thing (and 
has very different effects) from being com- 
pelled to know it. 

I remember going to the Derby, and com- 
ing back (from want of funds) a great por- 
tion of the journey astride a hearse, cling- 
ing not, indeed, to the plumes (for it was 
disengaged), but to bare poles. Of course, 
it was all very wrong: but I was never mis- 
chievous, nor‘ can I recollect ever having 
taken the initiative in hurting any living 
creature. On thie other hand, if I suffered 
a gratuitous wrong at the hands of any 
schoolfellcw, and it was not apologized for, 
I resented it exceedingly; what an innate 
villain, 1 reasoned, must he be to attack so 
harmless an individual; and I generally 
contrived not only to be even with the 
young gentleman in question, but to strike 
a moderate balance in my own favor, 

I have followed this practice through- 
out life; and, though it i: not strictly a 
Christian virtue, I venture to think it tends 
to the public advantage. If offensive peo- 
ple could be generally made to understand 
the theory of the turning of worms, they 
would be more careful of putting their 
foot down upon those apparently defense- 
less creatures. In the matter of reprisals, 
one is apt, of course, to make mistakes; but 
I think, even at that early age,I could recog- 
nize the difference between a light-hearted 
scamp and a cold-blooded scoundrel. 
That conciliation with the base, and espe- 
cially the cruel, is useless, is a lesson that 
I learned as a small boy, and have never 
forgotten; I have generally managed—upon 
principle—to pay them out. 

As thetime grew near for the entrance 
examination to Woolwich, Mr. Hurry 
began, for the first time, to take some 
interest in me, who bad hitherto been left 
to the ushers. ‘‘ Your father (he had been 
deceased for about ten years) has been 
writing,” he told me, ‘‘ very seriously about 
your Euclid.” . 

Mr. Hurry knew all the tricks of his 
trade. He was confident of my passing 
the ordinary examination, but was very 
doubtful of my being able to get through 
the medical branch of it, because I 
was so very short-sighted. He gave me, 
however, the best advice. ‘‘ They will tell 
you to look out of the window and describe 
the colors of the horses on the common. 
Mind you say ‘bay’ very rapidly; for all 
horses are cither ‘gray’ or ‘bay.’” If not 
strictly well principled, Mr. Hurry was very 
good fun; and I am indebted to him (though 
I was not aware of it at the time) for much 
material for my first work, ‘‘The Foster 
Brothers.” 

I thought myself very fortunate (though, 
as it happened, it eventually came to noth- 

ng) when I took the third place at the en- 
trance examination into the Military Acad- 
emy. The humors of that establishment 
at that date I shall not attempt to describe; 
they were fitted for the pen of a Smollet, 
but scarcely adapted to a modern audience. 
I have introduced some of them (after a 
cortain necessary refining process) into 
‘What He Cost Her’; and the recollec- 
tion of them has been, doubtless, of ad- 
vantage to me, from a literary point of 
view. Nihil humanum a-me alienum puto 
is a motto that belongs to the novelist even 
more than to the poet; and, indeed, life 
at the Military Academy had very little 
to do with poetry. The government of 
the place was a despotism, tempered, not 
by epigrams, but by escapades. Its sub- 
jects were insubordinate, and demanded 
frequent fusilade-expulsions, Our age, 
from fifteen to eighteen, was, no doubt, 
® difficult one to legislate for; we were 
neither boys nor men, and, though sub- 
ject to military discipline, like soldiers, 
we were sometimes treated quite as small 
boys; on one cccasion, in order to check 
extravagance, it was ordained that we 
Should only have five pounds apiece of 
Pocket-money on rejoining after a vaca- 
tion. As one of us notoriously kept a 
Pack of beagles, this was not an edict 

y to have, at all events, a universal ap- 


plication. The authorities feared ridicule 
quite as much as the cadets themselves 
did. I remember the governor reading 
prayers tous in the dining-hall, one wet 
Sunday. The chapter for the day hap- 
pened to be the autobiography of St. Paul, 
in which the words ‘‘I speak as a fool” 
occur more than once; and those the reader 
left out, for fear of exclamations of agree- 
ment, 

My military career was brief; it was cut 
short, however, not in the usual manner, 
by expulsion, but by ill health; and at 
seventeen I was sent to a private tutor’s, in 
preparation for the University. 
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OUR BOSTON LEITER. 


BY JOHN WINTHROP. 








Ong of the most ren:arkable scenes to be 
witnessed in any American city now is to. 
be seen with us in our goodly city of Bos- 
ton. It isthe monster Bible Class that 
meets every Saturday afternoon at three 
o’clock, under the leadership of Dr. R. R. 
Meredith, the brother whose praise is in the 
Gospel throughout all the churches. Every 
thoughtful stranger that visits this metrop- 
olis expresses the desire to attend one of the 
sessions of this class. Last Saturday even 
the enlarged capacity of Tremont Temple 
seemed inadequate. Its 2,600 or more seats, 
were occupied not only, but much of the 
standing room on the lower floor was black 
witha dense mass of patient humanity. 
When it is remembered that nothing but 
the simple and straightforward interpreta- 
tion and study of the Sunday-school lesson 
for the following day forms the sole topic 
of discussion, it is really marvelous to 
witness the profound interest on the part 
of so great athrong of men and women, 
and that, too, at the busiest hour of the 
closing day of the week. Such a vast con- 
course of mature people, interesting them- 
selves so decidedly in the lessons of the 
Sabbath-school would have been imagined 
an utterly improbable thing a dozen years 
ago. It is, indeed, a phenomenon, for which 
we are profuundly grateful, and but fairly 
registers the increasing interest in the study 
of God’s Word which is now prevailing 
among the people in so many of our Amer- 
ican commuzities. 

The growth of this particular Bible Class 
from small beginnings is a story in itself of 
no little interest, and will have to be told 
some time because of its instructive hints 
and as a suggestive example for other cities 
and other communities. 

The rapid increase in the size of the 
class has, so far as human agencies are 
concerned, been largely due to the rare tact 
and skillful management cf its leader. He 
seems a veritable Titan as he stands beside 
the little ebony stand which constitutes the 
pulpit of this Baptist Temple; and by the 
methods of his conducting the lesson, and 
by the immense force with which he fixesa 
poirt, or unfolds a principle, or clinches an 
argument in the minds of the many teachers 
before him, he proves the power that is 
lodged in him from a higher source, for the 
maintenance of such a work. The un- 
flinching faith in the eternal verities of 
Scripture that this prince of Sunday-school 
teachers has, and the comprehensive grasp 
of an entire passage, as well as the keen 
analysis of single verses which he shows, 
makes him appear to be another Apollos, 
‘an eloquent man, and mighty in the 
Scriptures.” 

But to other facts,also, is the exceptional 
success of this c.ass due. The pieasing, in- 
formal way of conducting the class by the 
truly Socratic method of question and an- 
swer, and not as a lecture or address, has 
led many to attend after careful prepara- 
tion of the lesson, and with note book in 
hand, to make the utmost possible of the 
opportunity. The general freedom of the 
exercise leads many to put questions; and, 
naturally, from such a miscellaneous coin- 
pany, some very curious questions are at 
times heard, which, however, instead of 
marring the occasion, give at times an un- 
expected spice to it, especially when, they 
elicit a sudden rejoinder or a brilliant rep- 
artee from the leader, which never fails to 
‘bring down the house” by a hearty out- 
burst of laughter or applause. 

Comparisons, however uncalled for, are 
at times made between the Monday Lectures 





of Rev. Joseph Cook and these Bible 


Classes of Dr. Meredith on Saturday after- 
noons. The extended circulation of Mr. 
Cook's lectures and the brilliancy of the 
Monday noon assemblages, at the time when 
Theodore Parker’s positions were being 
assailed, gave the lecturer a prestige second 
to none in regularly gathering great multi-, 
tudes together; but the change now is quite 
noticeable; and the Bible Class, which found 
the Meionaon amply sufficient for its num- 
bers, is now completely outstripping the 
number of regular comers at the present 
course of Monday Lectures, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the lectures are the fewest 
in number of any of Mr. Cook’s courses, 
the present having but eight, whereas the 
sessions of the teachers’ class are held 
every Saturday for as many months. 

Another and an entirely different lecturer 
on Bible topics is our highly esteemed Dr. 
Duryea, who, each Wednesday afternoon 
in the chapel of his Central church, is 
giving a series of talks on the Oreation 
and the Fall, especially in the light 
of modern research and the Highe:z 
Criticism. He calls it simply his small 
Bible class; but it is nothing short of 
& most thorough course of lectures on Bib- 
lical Theology, and showing a vast amount 
of reading and study. Many a theological 
seminary would rejoice in the opportunity 
to listen to what such a man has to say 
about the early chapters of Genesis, The 
Doctor preached, by exchange with Rev. 
Wm. H. Leavell, in the latter's church, in 
the Brighton District of Boston, and was 
so heartily received that the evening audi- 
ence crowded out of the vestry into the 
church proper, and were delighted with the 
opportunity to hear our Boston Melanch- 
thon. 

This suggests the doings of another of 
our Boston ministers, who is pleasing his 
Sunday evening audiences by his scholarly 
and instructive addresses on the Life and 
Work of Jobn Calvin and other reformers. 
Seldom has the opportunity been presented 
to our young historians and historical stu- 
dents, who flock to hear these in the Mount 
Vernon church, as they are given by the 
quiet and upretending pastor, Dr. Samuel 
E. Herrick, to hear such fine addresees. 
One would think, from the little that any 
one can gee of this most retiring and yet 
remarkable pastor outside his pulpit and 
his parish, that he had certainly gone be- 
tween the Sabbaths to Geneva or Erfurt or 
Wittenberg to associate with Calvin and 
Luther and other sixteenth-century saints. 

The benevolent activities of the Emmanuel 
Church (Episcopalian) have been noiselees- 
ly and yet substantially proclaimed by the 
fact that an annex has been built, and has 
just been dedicated, for the purpose of 
affurding better accommodations to the 
ladies of the church, who have been in the 
habit of meeting as often as twice a week 
for the purpose of making garments— 
Dorcas-like—to be sent out to the needy in 
various fields of benevolent work. Under 
the able rectorship of the Rev. Leighton 
Parks, avery estimable pastor, the work 
of the church has gone on prosperously. 
Though the annex cost $11,000, it was 
speedily raised by voluntary contributions 
among the parishioners. “At the simple 
service of dedication, the Rev. Phillips 


Brooks put inan appearance, greatly to the 


pleasure of his many friends in this neigh- 

bor church, and showed his interest in 

what had been done by thus coming. 
Boston, Feb 19th, 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP. 


MR. COOK’S ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
FIFTH LECTURE. 








LAW AND LAWLESSNESS, NORTH AND sSOUTH— 
HENRY GEORGE, ON PROGRESS AND POVERTY— 
REVIVALS, TRUE AND FALSE --PxOPLE'S 
CHURCHES—COMMUNION WINE—THE EVAN- 
GELICAL ALLIANCE—WHAT SHALL BE THE 
NEW THEOLOGY ? 





(DextveneD m tax Tremont TemPLE, Mowpar 
Noon, Fesauarr 18TH.) 


THE PRELUDE. 
LAWLESSNESS, NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Twice within little more than one hundred 
yeary this country has been washed in blood ; and 
twice within twenty years civilization has been 
startled by the assassination of a President of 
the United States. Out of every 10,000 deaths in 








10, the United States twenty-one are mur- 
TRO proportion of murders to deaths in 
this country is not exceeded anywhere on earth, 
within the range in which careful statistics are 
taken, except in Italy and Spain. (See Mulheli's 
“ Dictionary of Statistica,” 1884, p. 894.) The pro- 
portion in Ireland is only eight in 10,000 deaths, 
and in France only eight, in Spain 
in Italy twenty-nine. Is it not high time that the 
young idea, East, West, North, and especially 
South, should be taught how not to shoot? 
(Laughter.) It is publicly affirmed on the au- 
thority of several representatives in Congress 
that there are twenty-eight members of that 
body who owe their position to terrorism and 
traud at the polls in the Southern States. Con- 
gress, at this moment, is engaged in a business 
on which 1¢ enters most reluctantly, the investi- 
gation of the Danville riot and the Copiah assas- 
sinations. No one doubts that the low white, 
with the shot-gun in his hand, isa political power 
in the South even yet after nineteen years have 
passed since the abulition of slavery and the 
clove of the Civil War. It is a business very dis- 
tasteful to me to uncover the vexed topic of the 
shot-gvn aristocracy in the South; but such an 
aristocracy is there, haughty, domincering, bar- 
baric, cowardly, murderous, Masked gangs of 
white scoundrels, in not « few Southern counties, 
whip, burn, or shoot Negroes for no offense ex- 
cept the exercise of the rights of freemen at the 
polls, In the South, no doubt, a majority of the 
population is on the right side, and believes in 
law and order ; but it seems pow: rlezs to contro! 
an infamously lawless minority. We have rea- 
son to congratulate ourselves on the progress of 
reconstruction; nevertheless, the shot-gun is 
80 great a power in politics in the South to-day 
that the influence of the national Govern- 
ment needs to be exerted strenuously to prevent 
terrorism from making wholly worthless the 
most sucred civil rights. A recent decision con- 
cerning civil mghts has quicken.d the lawless- 
ness of certain corrupt portions of Southern so- 
ciety. The nation stands at this moment in a 
position of great uneasiness as it asks itself the 
question whether, under the kcal governments 
of the Gulf States, life, property, and political 
freedom can be made safe without interference 
by the national arm, Most of us here in the 
North are convinced, I think, that the South 
needs watching yet. 

What we say on the streets, what we utter to 
ourselves in whispers in our parlors, as to the 
lawlessness of portions of the land, I believe 
ought to be uttered occasionally in public, so that 
the sentiment of the masses may correct the 
mischief that a few corrupt men in the illiterate 
and largely immorai populations are doing both 
North and South. One of the hugest evils in 
our country appears to me to be the cowardice of 
majorities in the presence of ruffians. We are 
in bondage to the uneducated and violent class 
in the great cities in the North, and, to a large 
extent, in the rural population, in the Southern 
States. We must cultivate courage, pronounced 
and incisive patriotism, that will shake off the 
manacies of the rougher portioas of our society 
whether in the municipal slums or in the rustic 
slums. 

In the Northern and Western and Pacific 
States have we not lawlessness enough to bring a 
blush to the cheek of any thoughtful patriot? 
Not to touch here and now on the lawlessness of 
Mormertism, nullifying national law as thorough- 
ly as ever South Carolina did, not to mention 
the atrocities that have gone unwhipped of justice 
ona rude and vast frontier, we have close at 
hand the whisky-rings nullifying the laws of the 
states to which they belongand acting rebe!- 
liously in a hundred particulars. So far as rum 
rules the great towns, they are practically nulli- 
fiers and seccssionists, We ask negligently 
what can be done about this; and so we asked 
tamely what could be done about the abolition of 
slavery. When God turned abolitionist, we were 
forced to put ourselves on his side, One would 
think that Providence itself is now turning tem- 
perance reformer, and is endeavoring to awaken 
us through a Ceep sense of shame to the asser- 
tion of our rights as citizens and Christians 
Most of the murders in the Northern States 
originate in intemperance; but consider how 
leniently they are treated, sometimes, even when 
they do not thus originate. A social leper is 
murdered by the brother of the woman he has 
rained. No doubt the man deserved to lose his 
life; we should all have been glad to have seen 
the law executed in his case; but, as our execu- 
tion of law in some cases is very lax, this boy 
took the execution of justice into his own hands, 
He was sent to jail on the plea of insanity ; he 
was brought out, it being declared that he was 
not insane, and is now met with the acclamations 
of whom? Why, of nearly every body in the 
more careless portions of society, and of more 
than one in what are called the religious circles. 
A New York religious journal seriously justifies 
the shooting of Dukes by Nutt and the liberation 
of Nutt from prison, snd, when s secular journal 
criticises this religions journal for such an atti- 
tude, defends itself on the ground that American 
law in many quarters is not executed by the 
ofticials in charge of it, and that, therefore, in 





England seven are murders, Out of every 
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take upon themselves the execution of the law. 
That spirit fille wider circles than wa dream of 
in this couniry.. It is our condemnation in the 
presence of civilization. 

Meanwhile, the Basin States are filling up, and 
roughs who wre on the frontier arr coming back 
to the great cities of the North and South, Que 
of the generals of the Army, with whom I had a 
long conversation not many months ago on the 
Rocky Mountains, told me that, within ten years, 
police regulations will be so perfect in the mining 
towns of the Basin St tes that the border ruffian 
cannot have his way there, and that he wiil be 
driven back into the slums of the great cities of 
the East and of the Mississippi valley, and, there- 
fore, that we must expect a more deadly kind of 
lawlessness than we have ever had, This fact is 
quite worth putting by the side of the influx of 
corrupt elements of 1mmigration, as one explana- 
tion of our lawlessnesa, 

A prolific cause of lawlessness is the animosi- 
ties between races and religions and poli,ical 
partics. A still huger cause is intemperance, A 
yet larger cause,as I think, is irreligion, atheism, 
agnosticism, liberalistic creeds, blatant infidehty, 
and the failure of the Church to reach the masses 
with truths that overawe the conscience. [Ap- 
plause.} 

The weakness of the general Government in 
protecting the rights of citizens of the states is a 
fruitful cause of lawlessness. 

Illiteracy iu a republic is incipient anarchy, I 
keep open in my study the pathetic map of the 
illiterate regions of the United States, When- 
ever I find murders described in the duily jour- 
nals I can usually locate them somewhere inside 
the menacing shadows of the illiteraey of our. 
populations, The terrible fact, often empha- 
sized on this platform, has just been officially 
stated in Congress that illiteracy holds the bal- 
ance of political power in fourteen Northern and 
in all the Southern States, In the thirty-cight 
states there are 1,871,217 illiterate voters, One 
voler in five cannot write hia name, The il- 
literate voters in South Carolina are more than 
one-half; in Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, 
Georgia, North Carolina and Virginia, one in 
two, Missouri, with one in nine, presents the 
best record among the Southern States. In the 
Presidential election of 1876, New York, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Connecticut, Indiana, 
California, Nevada, Ohio, Oregon, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Rhode Island, Michigun and Pennsylva- 
nia were ranged on the side of illiteracy. In the 
last Presidential contest thirty of the states of 
the Union, with 298 electoral votes, were again 
within the domination of sovereigns who could 
not read the very charter of their liberties, The 
majorities which they gave could have been over- 
thrown by a combined vote of their illiterste 
voters, even if those majorities had been five 
times as great as they were. In 1876, 60 of our 
76 senators, three-fifths of the whole, and 259 of 
the 292 representatives were in the grasp of il- 
literacy. In 1880, 58 of our 76 senators and 292 
of our 325 representatives were in states and dis- 
tricts where illiterate voters hold the balance of 
power. (See N. Y. Tribune, Feb. 18th, 1884.) 

If we are to ask our critics among tories and 
aristocrats abroad what is the chief cause of the 
frequently poor execution of American laws, 
they would say it is universal suffrage and the 
fear of officers that if they execute the laws 
sternly they may lose votes. 

Now, I do not grant that aniversal suffrage is 
a mistake ; but, without safeguards, perhaps it 
is; and my chi-f object this morning, is to 
speak of these safeguards, What are the reme- 
dies for law essness? To eradicate any evil we 
must reverse its causes. 

1. I would extend the citizens’ law and order 
leagues over the whole country. and induce the 
freedmer, if possible, to organize themselves in 
support of such leagues, 

2. I would widen the scope of the law and 
order leagues so as to embrace all violations of 
laws protecting life, morals, or property. 

8. I would organiz: branch leagues in every 
populons county of the United States. 

4. I would, if possible, secure for the use of 
these leagues a number of newspapers, even if I 
were obliged to found the journals outright, and 
I would make these gazettes wholly independent 
of political and partisan control. 

6. I would have the churches, especially the 
larger an m re important of themiu cities, bring 
themselves into effisient co-operation with the 
law and order leagues.. Perhaps every large 
church should have a conmittee, con-uling 
ocoasionally with these leagues. There might 
thus be formed a universal vigilance committees 
of the best citizens, who would have power to 
seoure the execution of the laws or clse to assist 
efficiently in turving out of office all misrepre- 
sentatives of the people who do not execute the 
laws of the people. (Applause.] 

You say this is a wide scheme and a rather 
venturesome one. But let me ask you to notice 
whats occurring. I hold in my hand the con- 
stitution of the Citizens’ Law and Order League 
of Massachussetts; I have here, also, the con- 
gs itution of the law and order league, or the 
Olrizens’ League of the State of Llinow. The 
object of both is simply to aid m the execution 
of existing temperance laws. To show you how 

practical the work of such a league may be, I 





read a document which I regard as one of the 
most suggestive signs of the times, a litrle card 
sent all over Chicago by what is cal ed the North 
Side Cirizens’ League, for the suppression of the 
sale of liquor to minors and drunkards, Go te 
the whisky shops of munya rural town, go to 
the ciry slums almost in sight from this plat- 
form, and you will find mothers and wives be- 
seeching rum-sellers not to sell liquor to minors 
and drunkards, and you will hear rum-sellers 
reply, in effect, if not in form, that they care 
nothmg for such appeals. Seven out of ten 
whisky-sollera are willing. to cide rough-shod 
over the heart of the orphan and the widow, and 
you sit by and say nothing, On whom does God 
place the blame? This Citizens’ League has sent 
out a card, reading as follows, and it is a speci- 
men cf what might be done in every city of the 
fand, 
“NORTH SIDE CITIZENS’ LEAGUE 
“FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE SALE OF LIQUORS TO 
MINORS AND DRUNKARDS. 

“197 La Salle Street, Room 8. Telephone, 452, 

“Tne North Side Citizens’ League would call the 

special attention of Purents, Guardians, Teachers, 
and all others interested in the protection of youth 
and the gengral welfare of the Community at large 
to the importance of at once reporting to the Agent, 
at his office, 127 La Salle Street, Room 8, all cases 
of violation of the Law with regard to selling or giv- 
ing intoxicating Liquor to Minors, or to any person 
intoxicated, or who is in the habit of getting intoxi- 
cated, or of permitting Miaors to play with Balls, 
Cards, Dicé, or any article used in gaming, in any 
saloon or place where intoxicating liquor is sold. 
All such cases reported to the Agent will be promptly 
prosecuted, if the evidence will warrant. It is 
essential that the name and address of the Minor or 
Drunkard and Saloon Keeper be correctly given, but 
it is not essential that the party reporting the case 
should appear before the court, or be publicly 
known,” 
Here follow the names of an honorable execu- 
tive committee ; and, on the back of the card is 
a summary of the workof this branch of the 
Citizens’ League for a single year in which it 
prosecuted 220 saloon keepers, arrested 147 for 
selling liquor to minors and 111 for selling to 
drunkards, and caused 212 to be fined by the 
justices of the peace. 

What I venture to defend is an arrangement 
like that outlined in this card, and this not mere- 
ly concerning violations of laws against liquor- 
selling, but of those as to the right of suffrage 
in the Southern States and of every law protect- 
ing life, morals and property. Do you expect 
politics to reform the whisky-ring and the shot- 
gun aristocracy? We must take these subjects 
not out of politics, but out of partisan politics. 
{Applause.] A scheme for constitutional pro- 
hibition is now before several of the states, and 
the chief argument in favor of it is that the 
plan takes the question of temperance legisla- 
tion out of party politics and puts it into the 
hands of all the people. Citizens’ law and order 
leagues are made up of reputable members of all 
political parties. They have no partisan pur- 
poses, Your Law and Order League, in this state, 
contains some of the most honored names in 
your society on the Massachusetts coast and in 
the Massachusetts highlands and in the Connec- 
ticut valley. I would spread these leagues from 
Plymouth Rock to the Golden Gate and from the 
Lakes to the Gulf, andI would inculcate upon 
the churches and upon all respectable parlors, 
platforms and pulpits the duty of supporting 
existing laws through the agency of such 
leagues. Let us realize the fact that, until we 
thus arouse ourselves, there is very little ground 
to expect that mere politics will eradicate law- 
lessness. The politician goes with the wind; 
and if we can raise a breeze until it becomes a 
hurricane, there is no doubt we shall move atate 
legislatures and Congress, ([Laughter.] Out 
ot the Zolus cave of the people’s indignation 
must come the tempest that is to move the be- 
calmed fleet of any political party, no matter 
what its name. 

I hope I do not seem extravagant in assuming 
that citizens’ law and order leagues are needed 
on other topics than those connected with the 
violations of temperance laws. Are we to sit still 
and see Congress fliled with representatives mak- 
ing laws for us and elected by the use of the shot- 
gun? Nearly a score of vcars after the close of 
the War are vou to be patient, while laws for you 
are made by congressmen who obtain seats at 
Washington through terrorism and fraud? Are 
you likely to get rid of the corrupt classes in the 
Northern cities speedily ? Are you not likely to 
need, more and more, a3 our country grows old- 
er, precisely this organization of the best ele- 
mnts of society for the putting down of the 
worst? Politics will take care of this, you say ? 
My conviction is that we cannot depend on puli- 
tics to lead reform; but that the people (the 
people, and nobody but the peop.e), must orig 
inate the force by which great moral measures 
are led to triumph. [Applanse.] Politics did 
not abolish slavery until politics were taken by 
the neck by the people. Until God took the peo- 
ple themselves in hand and aroused them, the 
people were wholly unable to rouse Congress. I 
hold that we must be sensiiive to the touch of 
God upon our religious circles, and that, when 
he points out political duties under universal 
suffrage, it is for us to follow him into politics, 

if necessary; not into partisan contests, but 





into whatever battle is needed for the triumph 
of lofty moral ideas in our civilization. [(Ap- 
plause.) 

Let the parlor be aroused. [n the city of 
Cleveland the ladies who are en’eavoring to 
promote the cause of temperance will not receive 
into their parlors the wives of liquor dealers. 
{Applause.] Iam very proud of their r: cord ou 
this point, and I happen to know that the very 
wealthiest draw the line at the door of the 
gin shop. The lidy at the head of the house- 
hold ot the foremost dealer in standard oil, a 
man who is supposed to own the State of Ohio, 
or a large part of it, will not receive any woman 
belonging to the family of a liquor-seller. Social 
sent ment is rising so high in the State of Ohio 
that it is now a kind of social disgrace to know 
anybody connected with the liquor trade, Iam 
not in favor of building wp caste in the United 
States, «xcept the caste that God himself builds, 
‘Ihere is a difference between the right hand and 
the left; and in our society we must draw some- 
where the line ; certainly it must be drawn at the 
parlor door between the good and bad, and I 
am not unwilling that the example of the ladies 
of that Leautiful city on the lakes yonder should 
be imitated throughout the length and breadth 
of the Union. 

Let the pulpit be aroused. I am a friend of the 
ministers of this land; but what are we to say 
as to the influence of the pulpit when the man 
who preaches God’s Word is himself a moderate 
drinker? The Northern States are almost wholly 
free from moderate drinking in the pulpit, and 
the Southern States, thank God, become more 
temperate every year. But there yet remains a 
remnant very careless on this point, and espe- 
cially careless in the social entertainments they 
patronize. We must have the ministry so aroused 
that it can lock hands with the citizens’ law and 
order leagues, and do this without gloves, and do 
it, if necessary, from the pulpit itself. [Ap- 
pleuse.] I would not have partisan issues brought 
into the pulpit; propriety must be consulted, of 
course, in all things; but it can be understood 
that the pulpitis the leader of the Church in 
the temperance cause, and that the Church itself 
is the best of all temperance societies. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Let the press be aroused. A paper in St. 
Lonis—I will not name it—said recently that the 
secret of conducting a daily journal in the Miss- 
issippi valley is the ability to anticipate where 
Gehenna will break loose next, [Laughter]. If 
anybody does not believe that there is a Hell in 
this world let him read theWestern daily journals. 
You are fed with murders and scandals morn- 
ing by morning, as you study the gazettes of 
Chicago and St. Louis and Cincinnati. We 
havea New York journal that lately has made 
itself, with mighty power behind it, the apologist 
of the whisky-rings of Manhattan Island. It is 
time that the people should sp2ak out on the 
subject of the difference between newspapers. 
Some of the best newspapers in the world adorn 
our civilization; some of the worst on earth 
curse it; and the time has come for us to tram- 
ple under foot the satanic press and any press 
that has satanic streaks in it. [Applause.] 

Let the platform be aroused. The amusement 
of the people is the object aimed at by the plat- 
form, you say? Not if it be worthy at all to fol- 
low the platform of the past in our country, a 
platform that shook the nation in the anti- 
slavery days,a platform that led us on into a Civil 
War and supported us in it—such a platform de- 
serves to be a perpetual institution of American 
civilization, bolder than the press, more frank 
than the pulpit, less given to form than other 
methods of discussion, and capable of taking up 
unpopular issues and discussing them with an 
eye not merely on the present hour, but on to- 
morrow and the day after. Encourage such a 
platform and discourage any platform or pulpit 
that dare not tell the truth and the whole truth 
as to the evils of our time. [applause.} 

Let municipal and state and national officie’, 
be aroused; let illiteracy be cradicatcd from 
North and South ; let reform begin in family gov- 
ernment and improved minor morals; let Civil- 
Service reform be made to tiiumph; let whisky- 
rings be thoroughly broken up; let unsectarian 
religious instruction be given in the common 
schools [applause] ; let those who have the privi- 
lege of free schools suffer disfranchisement for 
voluntary illiteracy. [Applause.] 

As to disfranchisement for iliteracy I hold 
very emphatic opinions. I would not take the 
baliot from any man who has it now ; but I would 
restore the reading test in a quiet, gradual man- 
ner. How? I would open the common schools. 
I would make the approach to them an inclined 
plane strewn with roses. I would pass laws such 
as you have in Massachusetts, making education 
in the common-school branches compulsory. And 
then I would proclaim in the different states,and 
ultimately by national enactment, that all wh« 
are born here, or cume into the country fron 
abroad, after a certain date, say 1900 or 1925,anc 
have these privileges and do not learn to rea 
and write, shali not have the right to vote unti 
they learn. [Loud applause.) 





QUESTIONS. 


1. Do you consider the theories of Mr. Henry 
George as advanced in his book, ‘‘ Progress and 


Poverty,” practical, and that they will be. ac- 
cepted by the people generally in this gencr- 
ation? 

No! Nevertheless it is not wondcrful that 
Mr. George has attrected much attntion in 
England ; for the British Islands are a powdcr 
magazine on the topic of lab.r and capital, 
Property in the soil is so centralized there tnat 
whoever discusses the great thime of the na- 
tionahzation of the ownership of land is sure to 
stir up opposition and to gather support. No 
more revolutionary doctrine could be taught in 
the politics or social economy of England than 
the idea which Mr. George is defending. Many 
in the middle class in England are willing to 
listen to almost fanatical discussion if it con- 
tain but a spark of hope for the rectification of 
the enorn.ous evils of the present systems of 
land tenurein the British Islands, N. verthelees, 
the middle class in England, and, as I bi lieve, 
the lowest classes, are notin favor of spoiling 
the landlords. They want no po.itical economy 
that omits the ten commandments. The chief 
error of Mr. George is that he really recommends 
spoliation and forgets the divine command 
“Thou shalt not steal.” 

2. Do you recognize the deity of Christ and 
the authority of the Christian Scriptures? 

Most assuredly, and with my whole heart, 
mind, might and strength. [Prolonged applause. ] 

8. What is the duty of an evangelical church 
toward a devout member, who wishes to with- 
draw to an unevangelical church? 

On that point the practice which has been set- 
tled by fifty years of experience in Eastern 
Massachusetts seems to me to be wise. Letters 
should not be granted by the church, What the 
pastor may do unofficially in attesting the good 
character of the departing member must be left 
to his own conscience. 

4. What are the prospects for revivals East and 
West? 

My travels bring me into intimate relations 
with a large number of preachers. Wherever I 
find a man holding three specific doctrines I 
expect a revival through his labors. What are 
these doctrines? The necessity of immediate 
repentance ; the Atonement, as held by the evan- 
gelical churches ; the supreme religious author- 
ity of God’s word. Wherever I find a man in 
whom these doctrines are not a creed but a life I 
usually find a revival going on in a slow or a 
swift way. I solemnly believe that it is the 
divine will that we should teach the necessity of 
the new birth in this life, the necessity of the 
Atonement in its biblical form, and the authority 
of God’s word in precisely the terms and tone in 
which the Bible teaches these truths. Wherever 
I find a man doubtful on either of these highest 
matters, I usually find a torpid church, or one 
that may, perhaps, be drifting into disintegra- 
tion or into some foppish liberalism adapted to 
the wants of an easy-going age. Such an organi- 
zation may be called a church, indeed, but is 
really little more than a club house, 

5. What measures do most to promote 
revivals / 

Secret prayer in the closets of the congrega- 
tion ; family altars throughout the whole extent 
of the Christian pepulation ; home training in 
evangelical truth; pastoral visitation carried 
not merely to death-beds but into the daily 
secular life of parishes, and watching over the 
cradle itself ; inculcation from the pulpit of the 
distinctively evangelical truths ; organization of 
lay religious effort in such a method as to bring 
church-members face to face with the uncon- 
verted ; afver meetings for conversation between 

church-members and the religiously irresolute; 
whatever addresses the will and brings 1 to 4 
decision to give up itself wholly, affectionately, 
irreversibly to all the truth the soul perceives; 
an atmosphere of devoutness in the community 
at large; the opcning of the dome winccw of 
human populations, and the streaming through it 
of that divine tight which is beating forever 
outside the damp vapors of onr unbelief and 
worldliness, asking admission. Wherewr the 
clouds are thrust aside above a poy ulation and 
the sunlight of God admitted through an ob- 
seured spiritual atmosphere to the heart and 
will, there must be growth, or, inother words, & 
revi val. 

6. Is unfermented wine a fact in modern timcs? 

There are in New York and Brooklyn, in Lon- 
don and Edinbur,sh, many establishments which 
claim to sell unfermented juice of the grape. I 
am not now entering upon the question as to 
the unfermented winein biblical times; for the 
nquiry docs not bring up this vexed point. A 
distinguished chemist, whom I know very well, 
mide a careful examination of all the processes 
of an establishment in London that claims to 
sell unfermented wine. He gave me authority 
to say that he was fully convinced that unfer- 
mented wine, or unfermented juice of the grape, 
is now sold in London and in many places in 
the British Islands, Thousands of English and 
Scottish churches use only what is called unfer- 
mented wine at their communion service. In 
the United States, great numbers of churches 
us? only the unferme:.ted juice of the grape 
the Lord’s table. 

7. Ought the use of such unfermented juice 
of the grape to be required in the communion 





service? 
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The question is one that should not to be al- 


lowed to divide the churches and produce bivter- 
ness of feeling ; nevertheless I believe, that, in a 
quiet way, we ought to promote the use of the 
unfermented juice of the grape at the holy ser- 
vice of the Eucharist. There is not the least 
doubt that a reformed inebriate is justified in 
abstaining fromthe use of wine at the commu- 
nion service, lest it should awaken a thirst which 
he is unable to control. Offered wine by his 
pastor, a reformed drunkard may stumble over 
his spiritual misleader into temporal and eternal 
ruin. 

8. What measures ought people’s churches to 
make prominent? 

A model people’s church has been dedicated 
lately to its high uses in Boston, and if you wish 
to see my answer to this question look at that 
church! [Applause.] [tis evangelical, to com- 
mence with. Itrents no pews. Mr. Emerson 
said reJigion in our time has become pew rent- 
ing. It intends, by the blessing of Heaven, to 
be aggressive and to reach the whole popula- 
tion. It is full of the revival spirit. I do not 
know that people’s churches ought to stand en- 
tirely outside of denominations. I rejoice that 
this people’s church belongs to one of our most 
aggressive evangelical bodies of Christians. I 
should not think more of it if it were to sever it- 
self from that connection. It is denominational, 
but still it is substantialiy unsectarian. A peo- 
ple’s church loses more than it gains by cutting 
the cord that binds it to some one of the great 
evangelical denominations, i 

9, What of the Evangelical Alliance? 

Its basis should not be merely Calvinistic, but 
evangelical in the American sense of that word. 
I most heartily believe in its purposes, and hope 
the day is coming when they will be carried out 
more efficiently than at any time in the past. It 
isa most useful organization in Europe. Its 
great meetings have been historic events of im- 
portance. I would not break up the distinction 
between the evangelical and the unevangelical 
bodies of believers in their relations to this or- 
ganization. 

10. What of a broader plan of Christian 
Union? 

Let it be tried; and, if it succeed better than 
the Evangelical Alliance, adopt it. I doubt 
whether a multitudinist union will turn out bet- 
ter in the future than it has in various trials in 
the past. A multitudinist union is likely to 
wreck itself by self-contradictions, Church 
history does not encourage us to adopt such a 
broad plan of union as overlooks the distinction 
between evangelical and unevangelical believers. 
In work merely philanthropic the distinction 
may be overlooked ; but in distinctively religious 
work it cannot be forgotten without large prac- 
tical inconvenience and mischief. If we are to 
have an alliance uniting Protestantism for gen- 
eral religious purposes I think it must be upon 
the basis of the great truths which, to the vast 
majority of Protestants, are as dear as the ruddy 
drops that visit the inmost chambers of the 
heart. 


THE LECTURE. 
WHAT SHALL BE THE NEW THEOLOGY? 


All science in our time is building an altar to 
the unknown God. A great event in the 
progress of natural theology will occur when 
the coals that now lie on that altar are lighted. 
Whenever they take fire the flame will mount to 
the very summit of the heavens. In the twen- 
tieth century, on the Mars Hill of the loftiest 
religious investigation, will be proclaimed the 
unknown God whom physical science in the 
nineteenth century has ignorantly worshiped. 

When I was in India men showed me the 
tomb of Akbar, on which were written the 
ninety-nine names of God, Some of the words 
represent him merely as force, some merely as 
the absolute and the infinite; but on the 
marble lying over the tomb of this great king 
all those names were harmonized. ‘he must 
Philosophica: and obscure and cold appellations 
of the Deity were brought into connection with 
the most religious and vivid and devout names, 
They were ali made to minister to the theistic 
faith. Our nineteenth century is carving, on the 
marble of science, names of God as the absolute, 
the infinite, the inscrutable force lying behind 
all natural laws. These names are philosoph- 
ical, obscure and cold. When tho marble is 
finished, the whole block, as I believe, will be 
like that which lies above the tomb of Akbar ; 
the devoutest ani most vivid and religious ap- 
peellations will be chiseled on it at last, and we 
shall find that the absoite, the infiuite, the 
unknown force behind all law, is’ really the 
personal God, the King eternal, immortal, in- 
visible, whom Christians worship. [Applause. } 

Macaulay says that, when the little atheist, 
Aristodemus, confrunted Socrates, Xenophon 
heard the latter refute him in reasoning of 
which Paley’s natural theology isan exact par- 
allel. ‘Socrates makes the same use of the stat- 
ues of Puolycletus and the pictures of Zeuxis 
which Paley makes of the watch. Natural the- 
ology, then, ‘Macaulay affirms,” is nota progress- 
ive science.” (“ Zssay on Bance’s History of the 
Popes.”) But, if the fire on the altar of the un- 
known God can he made to rise to the heavens, 


if on Akbar’s tomb the ninety-nine names can be 
unified, there will be progress. The greatest 
évents in natural theology in that portion of its 
history now opening and passing, seem to be 
the completion of the chiseling of these names 
and the lighting of that fire. 

How are we to state the argument in proof of 
the existence of a personal God? How should 
this great chain of reasoning be constructed in 
the present position of philosophic and scientific 
and theological thought? 

1. Although not strictly a self-evident truth, 
the existence of God is a native belief, a consti~ 
tutional conviction, an ultimate idea, a sponta- 
neous faith, an instinctive perception, an 
axiomatic certainty of the soul. 

In the use of the phrase “native belief” I am 
following President McCosh’s celebrated work 
on ‘The Intuitions of the Mind,” the best au- 
thority on that high theme that the English 
language now contains. He does not admit that 
our perception of the Divine existence is strictly 
an intuition, although it has as much certainty 
asif it were. (See Professor Calderwood on 
‘Moral Philosophy” and Prof, Samluel Harris 
on the ‘Philosophical Basis of Theism” for 
a defense of theview that our knowledge of 
God is received throngh rational intuition. See, 
also, Prof. H. B. Smith’s ‘* Apologetics” and Pro- 
fessor Flint and Professor Diman on ‘The Theistic 
Argument.”’) 

2. A distinction must be made between an In- 
tuition, strictly so-called,and an ultimate idea of 
the Reason; and also between an axiom and an 
axiomatic postulate, and between a self-evident 
proposition and a self-evident problem, and be- 
tween a self-evident truth and an irresistible 
native belief. 

In mathematics a distinction is made between 
an axiomand an axiomatic postulate, between 
a self-evident proposition and a self-evident 
problem. A similar distinction is to be made in 
the use of self-evident truths in philosophy and 
theology. The Divine existence is atruth lying 
wrapped up in our intuitions, or the self-evident 
truths and axioms. A very slight analysis of 
them gives us perfect axiomatic certainty of the 
Divine existence. But, first, this analysis,or very 
little opening of the truths and a comparison of 
them with each other, is necessary. We find that 
the ‘fool can say in his heart there is no God,” 
simply because the fool does not follow out his 
thoughts to the ultimate ideas enveloped in 
them; he will not make this analysis. The 
moral fool will not yield to his moral instincts, 
and so find God. And thus men unawakened in- 
tellectually and religiously debate on the question 
whether there be a God. 

8. A native belief or constitutional conviction 
of the soul has some, though not all the marks 
of self-evident truth. Among its traits are in- 
coneéivability of the contrary, persistency and 
consistency. One of the tests of strictly intuitive 
truth is, of course, self-evidence; the trath 
asserted ina native belief of the soul, differ, 
from an intuition in not being absolutely self- 
evident, although it is so evident as to make 
the contrary absolutely inconceivable. 

4. A native belief may result from instinct or 
from the simple comparison of intuition with 
intuition, or of intuition with instinct. 

5. It is a native belief or ultimate idea of the 
seul that absolute being exists. 

What doI mean by absolute being? Being 
not dependent on any other; being that stands 
outside all necessary relations ; the first cause, 

6. Atheism and agnosticism and even material- 
ism asserts the existence of a First Cause or Ab- 
solute Being. 

Herbert Spencer teaches that the existence of 
an absolute power, that is a self-existent, self- 
sustaining power, is the highest certainty of 
science, 

If there are finite beings there must be an In- 
finite Being. If there are dependent beings 
there must be a Independent, or Self-Existent 
Being. 

“The existence of a non-relative,” says Herbert 
Spencer himself, ‘‘is unavoidably asserted in 
every chain of reasoning by which relativity is 
proved.” (Spencer, ‘‘Paychology,” Vol. I, p. 209.) 
The axiomatic truths of physical science una- 
voidably postulate absolute being as their com- 
mon basis. Deeper than demonstration, deeper, 
even, than divine cognition, deep as the very 
nature of the mind is the postulate at which we 
have now arrived. Its authority transcends all 
others whatever.” 

7. The wood that is laid on the altar of the 
unknown God is very capable of being kindled. 

Matthew Arnold goes still further.and teaches 
that it is the supreme truth of science that 
‘* there is an eternal power, not ourselves, which 
makes for righteousness.” The great infidel, 
Strauss, said: “We claim for our universe and 
the force behind it the same pious reverence 
that the Christian claims for his God.” It is 
admitted on all hands that the ultimate ground 
of the universe must be self-existent, the cause 
of all finite existence. Spencer goes so far as to 
attribute to this ultimate force beneficence. He 
will not attribute to it personality; he says we 
cannot know whether it is personal or not; but 
on that point something very incisive is to be 





said in the present state of the discussion. 


been as to the péfdonality 6f the ultimate force 
of the Absoluté Being. ~ 

9. One step of progress in natural theology in 
our tirke has been the complete overthrow of the 
subilest modern materialistic definition of mat- 
ter, (See on this.proposition the Boston Mon- 
day lectures on *‘ Biology, Transcendentalism 
and Heredity,” passim. 

10. After the abandonment of this. definition, 
atheism, agnosticism and materialism become 
untenable, 

11. The proof of man’s personality is easy and 
complete ; and this includes proof of his freedom 
and accountability. . 
12. The authority of the intuitions cannot now 
be undermined by the theory that they are the 
result of hereditary transmission, 

18. Our intuitions of the good and the right 
as well as of the true and the beautiful, if they 
have been developed by hereditary descent, must 
have resulted from impressions continually made 
on the race by the Eternal Power not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness. We feel that 
Power now. But all that is in it now must have 
been init from the first, Therefore, what our 
intuitions and instiucts tell us now cannot be 
impeached. Even if you were to explain the ori- 
gin of the intuitions by the theory of hereditary 
transmission, as no one yet has done, you would 
not invalidate their authority. [Applause.] 

14. The familiar argument from the moral 
instincts of conscience as to the existence of 
God and the certainty of judgment to come re- 
mains unassailable. 

15. The argument from causation in proof of 
the personality of the First Cause remains in full 
force. 

16. The argument from design, or precon- 
formity to a future event, has all its force, (See 
Janet on “ Final Causes,” last edition.) 

17. There is therefore in the universe thought, 
not our own. 

18. But there cannot be thought without a 
thinker. 

19. A thinker is a person. 

20. There is, therefore, in the universe, not 
an eternal somewhat merely, which makes for 
righteousness, but, an Eternal Some One, who 
makes for righteousness and from whom, forever 
and forever, we cannot escape. 

If matter will not explain the universe, then 
the universe must be explained by mind. But 
never, in the whole history of thought, has it 
been more clear than it is to-day that matter will 
not explain the universe. The efforts of twenty 
centuries to frame a materialistic theory that is 
not wrecked by its own self-contradictions have 
notoriously failed, The overthrow of material- 
ism overthrows atheism and agnosticism from 
turret to foundation-stone. 

The subtlest modern materialistic definition 
of matter is as self-contradictory as any defini- 
tion that it supersedes, In the name of clear- 
ness of thought scholars reject the new defini- 
tion as contemptuously as they did the ancient 
ones. Who has given the subtlest modern defini- 
tion of matter? Not Spencer, not Huxley, not 
Tyndall, but Alexander Bain. What are the 
qualities of a good definition? There should be 
in a definition no figurative language, no meta- 
phor; no ambiguous word, no term, no idea 
not positively clear and distinct. While you 
keep in mind these qualities of a good definition 


J. 

belong to matter, or the reverse. Professor 
yar admits that these two sets of qualities exist, 

nd that they are opposites, He says, in one of 
his most famous books, that “inertia and exten- 
sion are two of a long list of qualities, all present 
in matter and all absent in mind.” Notice that 
concession. He admits that these opposite aud 
antagonistic qualities cannot belong to one and 
the same substance atone and the same time, 
without self-contradiction. You cannot, of 
course, have a table round and square at the 
seme time; you cannot have a table black and 
white atone and the same time and in one and 
the same place, Professor Bain abandons all 
the old forms of materialism, He invents a 
new materialistic theory. He is a shrewd 
Scotchman, and he sees the necessity for a novel 
scheme of materialistic philosophy. 
Materialism asserts, in all its forms and schools, 
that there is but one substance in the universe— 
namely, matter. Now, into that one substance, 
Professor Bain must put these opposite qualities, 
extension and no extension, color and po 
color, weight and no weight, inertia and no in- 
ertia. How does he doit? Let the qualities of 
matter and those of mind be represented by 
spikes driven into a deal-board from opposite 
sides. It is plainly impossible to drive the 
spikes from opposite sides into the same space 
at the same time. You cannot have in one and 
the same substance extension and no extension, 
inertiaand no inertia, color and no color at one 
and the same time and in one and the same sense. 
Professor Bain, therefore, utterly abandons 
every old form of materialism. He knows that 
centuries of hammering have failed in trying to 
drive the spikes in this way. What does he do? 
He says that the only method by which these 
antagonistic qualities can belong to one sub- 
stance, without self-contradiction, is the method 
of close succession, The only union possible in 
this case is the union of close succession. Now, 
if I were speaking only before scholars, I should 
say Professor Bain confuses close succession with 
union. No matter how close the succession is it is 
not union in any such sense as to justify him in 
asserting that there is but one thing in the 
universe—namely, matter—and that it is physical 
on one side and spiritual on the other, But 
speaking here, before a mixed assembly, I must 
make this point clear by an illustration. Pro- 
fessor Bain says you cannot drive these spikes, 
the qualities of matter and those of mind, at one 
and the same time in one and the same place, 
but that you may drive them by the method of 
close succession. He drives in here the quality 
of extension, draws it out swiftly and drives in 
no-extension; drives in color, draws it out 
swiftly and drives in no color; drives in weight, 
draws it out swiftly and drives in no weight; 
drives in inertia, draws it out swiftiy and drives 
in no inertia; and so he obtains what he calls 
a double-faced somewhat (loud laughter), physi- 
cal on one side, spiritual on the other. In other 
words, Professor Bain does assert that, although 
you cannot by any possibility have the door yon- 
der open and shut at one and the same time 
(I suppose you are all sure of that. Aristotle 
built his whole philosophy on the proposition 
that a thing cannot be and not be at one and 
the same time in one and the same sense); 
nevertheless, says Professor. Bain, if you open 
and shut the door fast enough, if you open and 





let me recite Alexander Bain’s definition of 
matter, He says: “Matter is a double-faced 
somewhat, physical on one side and spiritual on 
the other.” What is a what? [Laughter.] What 
isthe side ofa what? What is the face of a 
what? What is the side of a double-faced some- 
what? Serious physical science repudiates this 
definition. Lionel Beale said to me, in his own 
study: “It is obvious nonsense; but it is very 
difficult to make the nonsense obvious to the 
mass of average readers and hearers,” Professor 
Veitch, the biographer of Sir William Hamilton 
and Professor Calderwood, who is Hamilton's 
successor, both indorsed these words of Lionel 
Beale. Perh.ps I cannot succeed in making the 
nonsense of this definitiun obvious, but I have 
& great respect for an audience that will not 
allow difficulties to be skipped ; and if I were not 
to take up this point you would say I had evaded 
a very difficult matter. 

We have commonly been taught that there are 
two things in the universe—matter and mind— 
differing, as Sir William Hamilton used to say, 
by the whole diameter of being. We are certainly 
conscious of two sets of attributes in the objects 
of the existence of which our faculties inform 
us. On the one hand we have material ob- 
jects possessing extension, form inertia; on the 
other, we have apparently immaterial objects, 
such as thoughts, choices, and emotions, without 
any of these qualities. Suppose that we try to 
talk of mind in the terms we apply to matter, and 
see what sense we shall make. When Cmsar saw 
Brutus stab, and muffled up his face beneath 
Pompey’s statute, was bis grief round or square? 
When Columbus first saw the New World, was 
his joy triangular or dodecahedral? When Lin- 
coln manumitted the slaves, was his gladness in 
being of service to the race cubical or spher- 
wal? If the imagination of an ordinary man 
‘weighs an ounce, did that of Shakespeere weigh a 
ton? It is the most atrocious absurdity to en- 





8. The supremo question of philosophy has 


shut it by the method of close succession, you 
can have it open and shut at one and the same 
time, and it will be a double-faced somewhat 
[laughter], physical on one side and spiritual 
on the other, and will be an entrance to a new 
temple of materialistic philosophy. [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

Now, I ask whether this is clear, or a Scotch 
mist? [Laughter.] I beg pardon of all Scotch- 
men here. Oh! for another hour of Dugald 
Stuart, or Thomas Reid, or Sir William Hamilton, 
to tear in tatters this web of self-contradiction. 
The truth is, as Professor Veitch said to me in 
Glasgow, that whenever petently-trained 
scholars read that definition they laugh at it. Is 
its nonsense obvious? If I had not stepped into 
this vapor, you would have said that [ feared 
that » ghost is in it. It is dense and glittering, 
but only fog, after all. 

The truth is that the doctrine that matter and 
mind are two distinct things never stood better 
than it does to-day in the highest places of 
physical research. [Applause.] Materislism has 
no footing on the hights of culture. Isay this 
in spite of the fact that a number of very emi- 
nent physiologists call themselves materialists. 
Professor Tyndall delivered a Belfast address 
once, and the whole force of it wasin that defi- 
nition of Professor Bain’s. Pulverize that defi- 
nition, and you pulverize the keystone of the 
arch on which atheism, agnosticism, and ma- 
terialism stand in our time. Make it clear to 
yourselves that the opposite qualities of matter 
and of mind, of which we are conscious, can- 
not belong toone substance, and it will be clear 
that there must be two substances—matter and 





force, but does not originate it. All force and 





deavor to speak of mind in the terms that rightly 


motion in matter originate in mind, Natural 
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law, therefore, is only the fixed method of ac- 
tion of an Omnipotent God. 

As Schiller, whose muse was conscience, said : 

“God hides himself behind eternal laws, 

Which, and not him, the skeptic seeing, exclaims, 

There is no God; 

And never did a Christian’s adoration 

So praise him as this skeptic’s blasphemy.” 

—** Don Carlos,” Act iil, Scene x. 


As Fichte loftily wrote to Zeller, the biogra- 
pher of Strauss - 


“ Ethical theism is now master of the situation. 
The attempt to lose sight of the personal God in Na- 
ture, orto subordinate his transcendence over the 
universe to any power immanent in the universe, 
and especially the tendency to deny the theology of 
ethics and to insist only upon ‘he reign of force, are 
utterly absurd and are meeting their just condemna- 
tion.” (North Am. Review, Jan., 1877, p. 147.) 


The coals of fire on the altar of the unknown 
God of natural law are kindled and the flame 
mounts to the highest heaven. 


This, then, is the present state of the theistic 
argument. That God is, we know with a cer- 
tainty based on the inconceivability of the con- 
trary and on the profoundest constitutional 
instincts of the soul. What He is we know in 
some respects, and this with a certainty really 
axiomatic. 

How shall natural supernaturalism be trans 
formed into ethical supernaturalism? How shall 
the testimony of the natural consciousness be- 
come that of the regenerated consciousness? 
A fledgling robin sits in its nest, and has not yet 
trie¢ ita wings. How shall it know that the air 
will bear it up? As tests of certainty I have 
given intuition, instinct, experience, syllogism, 
Now, if this bird were capable of reasoning, it 
might say that it knows intuitively that there 
is air around it. It feels the air, it breathes the 
air; but it knows syllogistically that there is air 
about it; for it sees the leaves stir, and reasons 
from efféct to cause. But what, after all, gives 
it the conviction that the air will bear it up? 
That is the practical matter. Intuition does not 
point out the certainty that the air will bear up its 
wings. It ie true that this bird might learn 
something from its ancestors. The air has borne 
up robins, and many generations of them, and, 
therefore, it will more than probably con- 
tinue to do so, But the Lird, perhaps, is a radical 
thinker, It is individualistic. It does not trust 
history. It must readjust its theology. Every 
generation must think for itself. How does 
this robin, therefore, come to a conviction 
that the air will bear it up? Instinct impe’s 
the bird to try its wings. The bird has reason 
to believe that instinct does not mislead it. This 
instinct is born with the bird, and is not the re- 
sult of education. An instinct is not created to 
be mocked. An instinct is made right as truly 
asa wing. The instinct impelling the bird to 
leave the nest is really a scientific promise that 
the air will bear up the poor fledging. There is, 
however, no direct intuition in the case. But 
there is anat:v: belief, a constitutional conviction 
It is im this instinct that the faith that the air 
will bear up the bird has its origin. It begins 
in no reasoning whatever, although reasoning 
might confirm it, 

Nor does it begin by the historical recol- 
lection of other birds that the air has borne 
up. The instinct within the fledging, impelling 
it to fly, teaches that the air can supportit. At 
last, under the impulse of that irresistible in- 
stinct, the bird launches forth and is upborne. 
In the instinctive expectation, or the organic 
constitutional belief of that bird, we find the 
origin of the faith that the air will bear it up. 
Acting on that faith justifies the conviction. 
While borne up it has new and now really axio- 
matic certainty that its faith that the air will 
bear it up is justified. 

Just so the human soul justifies its native be- 
lief that there is a God, and that beneath it are 
the everlasting arms. Our deepest organic in- 
stincts point to God and a judgment to come. 
We are made right. We are born to launch forth 
into the moral atmosphere of omnipresence and 
omnipotence. It is in the native, ineradicable 
moral instincts that the idea of God originates. 
A sense of dependence and of obligation points 
to God. It is conscience that makes cowards of 
us all by the thought of somewhat after death. 
Nature makes no half-hinges. Every organic 
instinct proves the existence of its correlate. 
Syllogistic argument may strengthen and con- 
firm, but does not originate our conviction as to 
God, treedom and immortality. As, when the 
bird flies, new evidence is within its reach that 
the air will bear it up, 0, when the soul becomes 
Christian, new evidence is within its reach that 
God is, and that he rewards those who diligently 
seek him. When we yield to conscience, sur- 
rendering to God utterly, gladly, affectionately 
and irreversibly, we are upborne, we fly; and 
thus intuition, instinct, experience, syllogism, 
conjoined, make perfect our faith in God, free- 
dom and immortality. [Applause.] 
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Mises Exizaneru OLEvELAnp, a sister of Gov- 
ernor Cleveland, has concluded her course of lec: 
tures upon early French history, which she has 
been delivering to Elmira College. 





Sanitary. 
FASHION AND HEALTH. 


Ir is something of a curiosity to note the ap- 
parent tendency which all nations have in some 
wise to alter the natural form. If it were re- 
stricted to attempts to correct that which is un- 
shapely, or to ornament what might be regarded 
as a departure from the regularity of Nature, we 
should not be surprised. But it so far tran- 
scends the limit as to leave no question that the 
result is in many cases a real deformity. Even 
as applied to the lesser animal creation it has 
left its mark in species of polled cattle, tailless 
cats, pouted and feather-legged pigeons and 
strange varieties of fowls. In mankind it has 
gone equally far. It is not only in the islands 
of the Western Pacific that black hair is changed 
by lime to a tawny brown, but with us itis 
bleached, even in maidens, to change the color to 
white or auburn. The treatment of nails, beard 
and hair have allowed marvelous diversity. It 
is, perhaps, tenable that these were provided as 
they are in order to afford innocent diversion in 
taste, so that all the inventive genius of fashion 
might not need to be expended on the more 
permanent structure. 

The skin seems to have been the first of the 
more substantial parts to undergo decoration and 
transformation. Captain Cook, in his first voy- 
age, gives an interesting account of tattooing as 
practiced by the natives of Tahiti, The skin 
was used as a canvas for all sorts of decorations, 
and cut and scarred with gashes in every con- 
ceivable shape. Among the natives of the Polyne- 
sian Islands it was not uncommon to find the 
entire body covered with elaborately shaped 
scars, The savages of Australia, as described by 
Cook, 100 years ago made their nose ornaments 
by thrusting a bone five or six inches long 
through the cartilage of the nose. We have seen, in 
modern countries and in modern times, piercings 
of the ears and a weight of pendent earrings 
which seemed fully as artificial. Outting of the 
lips of children and the insertion of lip orna- 
ments has been found in Mexico and in Brazil. 
In parts both of Asia and of Africa it is common 
to shape the teeth in various forms and to at- 
tempt, in various ways, to alter the contour of 
the mouth. The successful attempts among 
many Indian tribes to alter the shape of the head 
are well known. But as we look with a kind of pity 
at some of their deformities and view them asa 
part of Aboriginal barbarism it is surprising in 
how many particulars there are imitations among 
the civilized peoples. 

While we hear much about tight lacing 
and contracted waists, few are impressed 
with the extent to which the human chest is 
deformed. As the backbone as well as the 
breast-bone, the ribs and the clavicle enter into 
its formation, asit has a marvelous adjustmentof 
muscles, and asits motion is not directly forward 
and backward, but upward, we fail to recognize 
how much real interference there is with its full 
play of motion, It isto be kept in mind that 
the action of the breathing apparatus it con- 
tains involves a constancy and a freedom of mo- 
tion entirely different from that which relates to 
any other part of the body. Because its action 
needs to be involuntary, it aleo needs to be 
wholly unembarrassed, Modcs of posture in the 
schoolroom, or even earlier than this, in the lap 
or cradle or baby carriage, too often tend either 
to change the cune abjustment of the vertebra, 
or to constrict the free play of the chest muscles. 
With all that has been said against constriction 
at the waist, it cannot be denied that a full 
waist, which generally means a natural waist, 
is not yet looked upon as a perfect or a graceful 
form. Not only the hips, but the whole region 
about the lower ribs, ismade to carry a weight 
which necessitates some tightness of waistband 
and presses too hard upon vital organs. It is to 
be admitted, however, that there have been some 
very important improvements in under-dress, 
which distribute the weight, and either by arm- 
holes or well-adjusted and not too-compressed 
stays, give better chance to the action of the 
lungs and diaphragm. ll, however, need yet 
to be impressed with the great need there is of 
80 adjusting all dress as to admit of free bodily 
movement, and so as not to press upon any one 
organ or set of organs. Elastic garments have 
proven of great advantage in this respect. The 
tight garter was accountable for very many cases 
of varicose veins in the limbs, and even yet is 
often worn so tightly as, in later life, to show 
its effects on the circulation or the muscles of 
the leg. 

Entirely too little attention is given to proper 
foot-gear. We are annoyed at the process by 
which the Chinese foot is dwarfed and deformed, 
and yet forget that there are thousands of 
American feet that are not well fitted for active 
walking exercise. No one, for instance, will go 
through the wards of a large hospital and exam- 
ine feet without finding most of them to have 
lost the perfect arch and contour which Nature 
provides. ‘In walking, and especially running, 
the heel is first lifted from the ground, and the 
weight of the body gradually transferred through 
the middle to the anterior end of the foot, and 
the final push or impulse given with the great 





toe. It is necessary that these parts should all 
be in a straight line with one another.” Our or- 
dinary shape of shoe does not recognize this. 
Generally the great toe is turned a little inward, 
and is not able to use its seven special muscles, 
as intended. Other toes are also compressed 
and they do not aid as they should in the for- 
ward push of walking. The elasticity of motion 
in the joints is thus much embarassed. The full 
play of the front half of the foot requires that it 
should never be pinched. A neat fitting over the 
instep does something to prevent this, but chiefly 
a shoe which is broad enough for the toes and 
recognizes the great toe as the front end of an 
arch in a straight line with the heel. This, of 
course, necessitates that the heel itself should 
have a firm basis and not be narrowed as it so 
outrageously is in mavy of the high, narrow and 
almost pointed heels. No wonder that those who 
adopt these extfemes of fashion do not relish the 
exercise of walking, or that they become over- 
tired by long standing. While we may often 
abuse Nature,-accept it as a rule that any organ 
of the body intended for service and answering 
to the law of its natural form does not need re- 
construction or reshaping. 


Science. 


Ir is the misfortune of science that, when once 
an attractive hypothesis has been started, num- 
bers rush in with crude statements and diluted 
facts which are not worthy of implicit credit. 
But the admirers of the hypothesis, gratified, 
naturally, by the support their idol is receiving, 
are taken off their guard, in popular parlance, 
and build considerably on these doubtful sands. 
Mr. Darwin was remarkably careful in regard to 
the soundness of his own facts; but when he 
comes to quote others, his enthusiasm not infre- 
quently seizes on statements his cooler moments 
would probably scarcely touch. The derivation of 
numerous species from a single progenitor is now 
almost universally accepted by scientific men; 
but the theory of evolution has been much re- 
tarded in its general acceptance through the 
imperfect observations of many of its supporters. 
Anything, no matter how wild, finds admittance 
into some scientific serials, if nominally in the 
interest of evolution ; and we have actually had 
papers in some of them to show that, since hu- 
man beings have ceased to pound each other’s 
heads in warfare, and have laid aside the war- 
club for the rifle, the human skull has been grow- 
ing thinner and thinner, and in time we may ex- 
pect it to become asasheetof wrapping paper. 
Grant Allen's ‘‘Flowersand their Pedigrees” is 
much of this class. When the first paper appeared 
in Nature there was hesitation about noting them 
at all in these columns, though it is the aim to 
keep our readers informed of everything new in 
the natural sciences. It seemed like the effort 
of Whately to prove that no such person as Na- 
poleon Bonaparte ever existed. As the college boy 
would say, one might take it as an effort ‘‘to 
play a rig on us.” It has at length settled down 
down as the sober second thought of scientific 
men that Grant Allen’s work can, in but a small 
qegree, be regarded as a contribution to scientific 
literature. It has, however, the great merit of 
being a very attractive work to the general 
reader, and is one of those m>ritcrious produc- 
tions which lead people to scientific tastes in 
spite of themselves. In this sense it is one of 
the most useful works that has appeared for 
some time, He may not have proved that all 
our pretty colored flowers have been developed 
from yellow progenitors ; but he has set hundreds 
of minds toward solving a problem, which, but 
for him, they might never have thought of. 


....T he truffle, of Europe, belongs to different 
species of the genus Tuber. The one found in 
England is Tuber wstivun. The French truffle is 
T. melanosporum. In Piedmont, 7. magnatum 
furnishes truffles. The red truffle, 7. melanogas- 
ter, is highly esteemed. They grow subterrane- 
ously and their location is determined by dogs 
trained for the purpose. They are taught to 
recognize the odor of the truffle, and then to 
indicate where, beneath the surface, the delicious 
morsel may be found. In some parts of Europe 
hogs are used to indicate the spots wherein 
truffles grow; but in more modern times truffle 
hunters have learned to rake them out of the 
ground, without the assistance of these animals. 
How they have been able to do this has been in 
some sense a secret; atleast their art has not 
been exposed in print so far as the writer knows. 
But it has recently been stated that there is a 
peculiar fly which hunts truffles in order to 
deposit its eggs, and that the art of the truffle 
hunter is neither more nor lesa than watching 
the movements of these insects. 


..»+Dr. Deintz has described the use of a 
sticky fluid by insects in jumping. A cicada in 
a closed glass tube is able to jump from the bot- 
tom on to the cover, and from one vertical side 
to the other, turning in the air ; the contingency 
of having to jump on to vertical surfaces, or the 
under side of horizontal surfaces, occurs also in 
Nature—viz., in the case of stems and leaves, 
which are, moreover, smooth, so that claws are 
ineffectual to support the inseet, and sucking- 
disks would probably not act with sufficient 














rapidity. Now, the leaping spiders possess a 
Well-developed pedal adhesive apparatus, by the 
aid of which they can remain attached to the 
surfaces on which they alight; the glands which 
secrete the liquid open all over the balls of the 
feet, and are especially numerous at their bases. 


School und College. 


Prorgesson Pio, of Denmark, in the course 
of his talk (which has been reprinted by our 
Bureau of Education) on the subject of educa- 
tion in Greece to-day, declares that a most seri- 
ous stumbling block to the progress of learning 
is the use of the modernized Greek for conversa- 
tional, the ancient for correspondence purposes, 
He says that adults find this a formidable diffi- 
culty, and children a much more serious trouble. 
The laws of general education in the country now 
specify the following studies as proper for the 
common schools (a list sufficiently miscellaneous 
to Western ways of thinking): The catechism, 
elementary Greek, writing, arithmetic, weights 
and measures, linear drawing, singing, and, 
** when convenient,” the elements of geography, 
history of the country, and the elementary train- 
ing most needed in natural sciences. For boys 
there are added these additional branches: gym- 
nastics, practical agriculture, horticulture, 
arboriculture, bee-keeping and silk culture ; for 
girls, practical instruction in handiwork. In 
reality no instruction is given in gymnastics ; at 
least the writer of this article has seen nothing 
of the kind, either in the common or higher 
schools. In the district schools, according to 
Professor Pio, many of the above mentioned 
branches are taught; in the village schools the 
limit is reading and writing (not very correct 
chirography, either), and the fundamental rules 
of arithmetic in addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation and division. Private schools are numer- 
ous and successful ; but the masses do not avail 
themselves of educational privileges, and illiter- 
acy is sadly prevalent. 


....-The Board of Directors of the Connecti- 
cut Industrial School for girls (now in its four- 
teenth year of work) find themselves com- 
pelled to ask for a special appropriation of 
fifteen thousand dollars toward the enlarging of 
their room for chapel and school exercises by 
the erection of a new building. The nature of 
the school’s efforts and success is not one to be 
adequately conveyed by figures and statistics, 
but it is truly of a most appreciated and in- 
creasing importance in the state. One hun- 
dred and five towns out of the one hundred and 
sixty towns in the state have sent to be sub- 
jected to its admirable influences girls who were 
“in manifest danger of falling into habits of 
idleness and vice,” and required special guiding 
and restraint impracticable from other sources. 
The school is at present under the general super- 
vision of Mr, C. H. Bond. 


....The intense intellectual activity in Iceland, 
which has of late been productive of so much 
good, has recently also brought about the organ- 
ization of a university on that interesting island. 
The Altting, or legislative body, has decided to 
found such an institution, which is, however, to 
bear the modest name of “ Public Institution 
on Iceland.” The three faculties of theology, 
medicine, and jurisprudence have been definitely 
decided upon, while the character and divisions 
of the philosophical faculty wili be the subject of 
further legislation. The new university is to be 
officially opened on the Ist of October, 1885, on 
which day the existing smaller institutions for 
theological and medical students will cease to 
exist, and will be merged into the new school. 


...-Cornell University has received an invita- 
tion from the University of Edinburgh, signed 
by its chancellor and rector (the Duke of Ar- 
gyll and Sir Stafford Northcote), to send a repre- 
sentative to the three hundredth anniversary of 
the foundation of that eminent institution, “the 
light of the North,” as a famous speaker once 
termed it. The representatives sent from various 
countries will be received and entertained as 
guests of the municipal and educational author- 
ities of the Scotch capital. 


> ....8ix new colleges, each of them being de- 
nominational in origin and conduct are in pro- 
cess of establishment in the Territory of Dakota. 
A new normal school and college for instruction 
in business is to be opened, after the coming 
Denver, too, is to 
founded by 
es. Leadville has for some 
time carried on a free school for higher instruc- 
tion in various branches, much like the Cooper 
Institute. 

..--The ex-Superintendent of the Boston Pub- 
lic School, Mr. Eliot, expresses himself as de- 
cidedly opposed to the introduction of industrial 
education as part of a school curriculum. “It 
is the purpose of the schools,” Mr. Eliot says, 
“to instruct a scholar to live, and not to earn 
his living. It is not the object of our schools to 
turn out ourcarpenters or cooks. Schools are 
founded to train character.” 


....After the examination by Dr. Ely of the 
eyesight of the school-children of New York, the 


jane roy og of near-sighted pupils was discov- 
to be forty per cent. 
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Missions. 


HOW THE GOSPELS WERE TRANS- 
LATED INTO COREAN. 


Ir is fortunate, indeed, that the Gospels 
were ready, even in advance of mission- 
aries, to enter Corea as soon as it was 
opened. The story of the translation of 
them into Corean is a very interesting one. 
It is seldom that such work is begun and 
carried to a successful end in the face of 
difficulties so great as those encountered by 
the Rev. J. Ross. Mr. Ross is a mission- 
ary of the Scottish United Presbyterian 
Chureb, in charge of the mission in Mouk- 
den, Manchuria. His attention was turned 
toward Corea as early as 1873, when he 
was stationed in Newchang, and he made 
a journey that year to the Corean Gate to 
ascertain the character of Eastern Man- 
churia, and also to get information if possi- 
ble of the Coreans and their language. A six 
days’ journey brought nim to the Gate,which 
he found to be a straggling village or market 
town, where a large traffic was carried on 
between the Coreans and the Chinese. It is 
not in Corea, nor even on the border of that 
country, but is almost thirty miles west on 
what was formerly neutral territory. Four 
markets are held yearly, the autumnal mar- 
ket being the most important. The cus- 
toms officers of both nations are diligent 
during the markets in collecting duties on 
all goods passing into their respective coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Ross made it his business to talk 
with the Coreans and learn as much from 
them as he could. They were even more 
curious than the Chinese; but after he had 
patiently satisfied their curiosity about him- 
self and his country, and sought to learn of 
them somewhat of their language, laws and 
institutions, he found them deaf. The 
medium of communication was the Man- 
darin dialect, which they spoke with flu- 
ency, and they stubbornly maintained that 
they had no language of their own, and 
spoke only Chinese. Mr. Ross was as- 
tounded at the pertinacity with which they 
adhered to this barefaced falsehood: for,like 
Peter, their ‘‘ speech bewrayeth” them. 
Every sentence they spoke proved that they 
were using an alien language. The Chinese 
use the letter fas freely as the English do, 
but the Corean cannot pronounce it. He 
transforms it into a 6 ora p. They received 
Mr. Ross’s books, though they would not 
buy them. He succeeded in purchasing, at 
an enormous price, a half-dozen old Corean 
books in manuscript, and this was about 
the only result of his visit, yet he re- 
solved that he would get at the language, 
though no Corean could be hired to become 
his teacher. 


Six months after his visit to the Gate he 
heard of a Corean of the humblest class 
being in Newchang, and he forthwith hired 
him todo rough work about his house. 
The man had not spoken Corean in eleven 
years, and had forgotten it; but he was able 
to recollect a few sentences and to make the 
forms of a few letters. After Mr. Ross got 
all from him that he knew, he returned 
to the Corean Gate, taking the man with 
him. The Coreans whom he had talked 
with before were as uncommunicable as 
ever. One day he wrote the few Corean 
letters he had learned on a piece of paper 
and handed it toa man who had just em- 
phatically denied that there was any Corean 
language, and wko, taken off his guard, 
exclaimed with amazement: ‘Why, those 
are our letters. How did you come to know 
them?” Supposing that Mr. Ross knew all 
the letters, the man called for pencil and 
paper and wrote some sentences in Corean, 
and then threw the paper away. Mr. Ross 
picked it up and preserved it and found it 
useful. Subsequently Mr. Ross handed the 
paper to another Corean, asking him to read 
it, which he did, Mr. Ross taking down the 
sounds. In this way the missionary began 
his study of Corean, and mastered the al- 
phabet. Meantime his Corean servant was 
endeavoring to hire a Corean literary man 
to return with Mr. Ross to Newchang, but 
without success. Finally, a-merchant who 
had just become bankrupt, offered to go to 
escape the severe punishment visited on 
such offenders, who have ro protection in 
Corea. He dressed as a Chinese servant, to 
avoid suspicion, and, as he sat on the shaft 








of the cart, he gave Mr, Ross a complete 
list of the letters of the alphabet, and their 
proper pronunciation, together with many 
Corean sentences, which Mr. Ross carefully 
took down. The man, however, was in 
constant fear of detection, and one morning 
he fled. 

After many unsuccessful efforts toemploy 
Coreans, a man was secured for a few 
months. With his help the Gospel of John 
was translated, and then the Gospel of Acts. 
The man was then frightened away, and 
others were secured for brief periods, and 
the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, the Acts 
and the Romans, and a few Christian books 
to serve as an introduction to the Gospels 
were translated. Mr. Ross would not, 
however, publish these translations until 
he had the means of critically correcting 
them. While Mr. Ross was visiting Scot- 
land, his colleague, Mr. Macintyre, with the 
help of several Coreans, two of whom had 
become Christians, revised the first transla- 
tions, When Mr. Ross returned he critically 
revised St. Luke, taking the Revised Version 
as the standard, and last year it was printed. 
The other books were subjected to the same 
proeess, and all are to be issued now under 
the patronage of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. , 

One of the curious things about the curi- 
ous Coreans is that the most illiterate of 
them—i. e., those who can neither read nor 
write Chinese—read fluently the Corean. 
Mr. Ross found by experiment that this 
statement is true. The masses, therefore, 
as well as the literary men, can be reached 
by the Corean New Testament. 

Mr. Ross says the Corean alphabet is 
phonetic and ‘‘ beautifully simple.” It 
admits ‘‘of a very near approximation to 
Greek names; indeed these could be almost 
correctly written in Corean but for the lack 
of letters /, f andv.” The Greek names 
were, therefore, mostly transliterated; but 
the Aramaic could not be thus treated. He 
has sought to make not a literal but an 
idiomatic translation. For example Co- 
reans have no ‘‘ eyes” in their needles but 
‘‘ears,” hence the translation is: ‘It is 
easier for a camel to pass through the ear 
of a needle,” etc. He says the Corean has 
a ‘‘ beautiful flexibility,” a ‘‘ manifold ex- 
pressiveness,” while its verbal mode of 
pronunciation ‘‘ connects clauses, subsid- 
iary and main sentences, more closely and 
definitely than any language I know.” 
The language has more synonyms than the 
English—*‘ not merely synonyms which 
approach each other in signification, but 
such as are indistinguishable.” 

An article by Mr. Ross in the December 
issue of the Chinese Missionary Recorder 
closes thus: 


‘Tt is now more than a year since the Gospel 
of Luke in Corean was first printed. My col- 
league, Mr. Macintyre, had translated it four or 
five times, and I had the benefit of his work, 
Soon, thereafter, John followed. The original 
edjtioa was 3,000 copies of each. Of these most 
have been introduced into Corea by our Corean 
members, who then numbered four and are now 
more than double. Two of these are itinerating 
over the province of Pingan as agents of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Another 
member who is with relations of his in the c:pi- 
tal has had a number of books sent him for dis- 
tribution there. He is eager, and frequently 
writes for the presence there of a preacher. 
A second edition of Luke is already printed 
and to be, by request, bound up with Acta, 
which is also printed. Two-thirds of the 
New Testament are now ready for the press, 
Besides the Scriptures there have been circula- 
ted in Corea several thousands of a smali tract 
by Mr. Macintyre, introductory to the New Tes- 
tament, and thousands more of a ‘Catechism 
of Biblical Doctrine’ and of ‘True Happiness,’ 
both o* which are reprinted. From every one 
who has any share in the work of circulation I 
have the same tale of eagerness to read our 
books ; and regrets are frequent that the people 
did not long ago have the opportunity of learn- 
ing ‘this religion.’ Long acquaintance with 
the people has led me to believe that mission 
work among them will resemble the work in 
Japan rather than that in China. They resem- 
ble the Japanese in possessing neither the intel- 
lectual force nor the conservative pride of the 
Chinese. When Corea and Japan learn of West- 
erns, they simply change their teacher. It is 
more difficult for the hitherto independent and 
teaching Chinaman to acknowledge his need of 
instruction at the hands of the Western ; yet the 
Chinaman’s backbone is not quite as stiff as it 
was ten years ago, and even he is learning tobow 
with more grace to his volunteering Western in- 
structor.” 


THE. question has been asked in the Evan- 
gelical Missionary Society of Paris whether it 
may not be expedient to give up the Mis- 
sion, by transferring it to the London - 
ary Society, M. Mettetal, who is interested in 
work of the Reformed Church in Algeria, has 
had no hesitaticn in declaring that it is a duty to 
take this course, so as to concentrate the efforts 
cf the society upon the Northern field; and the 
thought, it is said, has been considered, and has 
found some favor within the executive commit- 
tee itself of the society. M. Leon Pilatte opposes 
the suggestion with vigor, and has brought some 
strong general principles to bear against it, The 
arguments brought forward in favor of it may 
sound well, at first, he says; but it is not possi- 
ble to transfer to a new direction and new con- 
ductors a mission field composed of churches 
recently initiated into Christianity and civiliza- 
tion, a8 we would assign an agricultural enter- 
prise or a flock of sheep. Between the evangel- 
ized people and their evangelists, bonds have 
been formed and relations established that are not 
susceptible of transmission. Every mission among 
10n-Christian people of necessity bears the stamp 
of the national genius of those who founded it, 
With the same Christianity missions propagate 
among pagan peoples the manners, usages, and 
ways of living of those who direct them, and 
every society of the kind bears unmistakably the 
seal of its founders, Let an experienced trav- 
eler arrive at the seat of a mission without see~ 
ing the missionary, without knowing anything 
about him ; by only observing the aspect of the 
place or conversing with the disciples, he will 
know whether the mission is English or French 
or German, In fact the inissionaries them selves, 
entering the service of a new society, will find 
themselves assuming its characteristics, as has 
happened with German missionaries in India 
who pass over to English societies, and soon 
become hardly distinguishable from English 
“reverends.” The Basuto mission is French 
and has borne the French stamp from its ori- 
gin. The Basuto books and songs are French in 
spirit; what the people have acquired is of 
French derivation; the ‘* mother-churches” 
from which they have received their faith, and 
which have protected them in it, are churches 
of France, Imagine the astonishment and 
dismay of the people on learning that they 
are to be transferred to a foreign leadership, 
under which the cherished characteristics they 
have associated with their new religion will be 
lost! The work the society has entered upon 
among these people is one that cannot be given 
up till it is finished ; to abandon it unseasonably, 
as has been suggested, would be to charge the 
conscience with the spiritual ruin which the 
step would involve, The proper hour for with- 
drawing from a missionary field, in which God 
has allowed churches to be raised, is not hard to 
discern. It strikes, and strikes clearly, when 
those churches, provided with a ministry raised 
up within their circle, show themselves in a con- 
dition to be sufficient for themselves and to con- 
tinue the propagation of the Gospel around 
them. Then, and not till then, the missionaries 
may gradually remove from among them or be 
suffered to die and be succeeded by leaders trained 
by the native churches ; and then the support- 
ing churches may diminish and finally discon- 
tinue assistance that hus become useless. This 
is the normal march a missionary work should 
follow from ita beginning to its crowning. To 
interrupt itat any time and for any motive is 
not retreat but desertion. 


..- Among the latest letters received by the Liv- 
ingstone Inland Mission from its station at 
Stanley Pool is one from Dr. Sims, who says 
that no anxiety need be felt about Mr. Stanley 
having any war with the French or with the na- 
tives. He has avery large force—25 English- 
men, 20 Belgians and 10 others, besides a thous- 
and laborers—well armed. ‘‘His methods are 
kind, wise and patient.” He says there 1s no 
such place as Brazzaville and that the natives 
seem to distrust the French, They would not 
suffer them to buildat Umfwa nor at Njali, and 
sent away priests and all. At Umfwa they 
wanted Stanley to build, without whom, in Dr. 
Sims's opinion, the interior would remain un- 
opened and as dark asever. The Livingstone 
mission has not succeeded in winning the confi- 
dence of the natives of the North side of Stanley 
Pool. They will not send their children to 
school nor sell anything. The “natives of the 
far interior are fearfully wild, suspicious, excit- 
able, treacherous to the last degree even to each 
other.” Dr. Sims is diligently studying the 
Baleke and Biansi languages and hopes soon to 
be on the Upper Congo. A new steam launch 
for Stanley has been shipped from London. 
The English Missionary Society has lost another 
of its missionaries on the Congo, the Rev. Henry 
W. Butcher, who died at Manyanga, a.station, in 
October, following Messrs. Doke and Hartland 
from the same field to rest. The society ex- 
pected to send out two new missionaries during 
February. Messrs. Comber and Bentley recently 
circumnavigated Stanley Pool, being the first 
Europeans to make the trip. They madea map 
of the Pool, which they sent to the Royal Geo- 





graphical Society. It took three days to go 
round it, and it was found to be six times as 








large as Stanley indicated, having an area of 350 — 
squarélmiles. ‘If\is24 miles long, and nearly as” 
wide in some places, For the most part its 
shores are uninhabited. Hippopotami were so 
abundant that not less than 300 were seen dur- 
ing the trip. 


....The African Mission of the Chureh of the 
Canton of Vaud, now known as the “ Mission 
Remande,” which was begun in 1875,has, at its two 
principal stations of Valdesia and Ehne and at 
three ont-stations, a total of 215 baptized con- 
verts and candidates for baptism. The 
missionary force, which consists of Mis- 
sionaries Creux and Jaques and their wives, 
and the lay-helpers Ninagard, with their wives, 
at Eline, and Henry Berthored at Valdema, is 
to be increased in the Spring by the addition 
of two other missionaries and two or three 
helpers. Besides the four Basuto Evangelists, 
who have assisted, from the foundation of the 
mission, three Magwamba Evangelists are em- 
ployed. The missionaries have only just discov- 
ered how extensive is the domain o” the last 
named tribe and how great is the importance of 
the work among them. Their language, the 
Segwamba, is spoken up to Lake Nyassa. The first 
book in it, containing a few pieces from the Bible 
and fifty Chrisiian songs, has been printed. Itis 
reported of the converts that they cleave to 
Christ notwithstanding many faults and of- 
fenses. The missionaries were able to perform 
valuable services during the war between the 
Boers and the natives. The Spelenken district, 
in which they are laboring, belongs to the 
Transvaal ; but the chief, Makhatu, refused to pay 
the tribute the Boers demanded from him, and 
they sent a command against him. The Chris- 
tian Magwamba being drafted into this force, 
the missionaries exhorted them to be loyal to 
the chief authority, and secured for them the 
privilege of forming a corps of their own, sep- 
arate from the heathen soldiery, and of placing 
themselves directly under the orders of the 
Boers’ commander, Christian Joubert, Further, 
Missionary Creux intercedéd between the Boers 
and Makhatu, and, inducing the latter to pay 
the tribute, succeeded in preventing bloodshed, 
and received the thanks of both parties, 


... Tho flvurishing Foreign missionary society 
with heatyuarters at Hermannsburg, Germany, 
and under the leadership of the energetic pas- 
tor, Th, Harms, recently reported sad loss in the 
death of one of its must active young mission- 
aries in Zululand, Rev, Mr, Schroeder, who was 
most cruelly murdered while at his post of duty, 
He appears to have been killed while he sat at a 
table, studying a book, the murderer giving the 
fatal stab from behind. He was alone, The 
house was afterward ransacked, and whatever 
was not carried off was destroyed. Mr, Schroe+ 
der was a young, unmarried man, his intended 
wife being on her way thither for marriage, No 
reason is known for the terrible crime. 


.... The way to Bihé, the objective point in Cen- 
tral Africa of the mission of the American Board, | 
having become open, Missionaries Sanders and 
Fay have left Bailunda for Bihé, which they exe 
pected to reachin November. King Kwikwi, of 
Bailunda, readily gave his consent to their depart- 
ure. When asked if he would allow some of his 
men from Chilume, who had been employed by 
the missionaries in the construction of their 
houses, to go to their aid, Kwikwi replied: 
‘When you get ready to build at Bihé, I'll send 
the whole village to help you.” Surely ‘the 
king’s heart is in the hands of the Lord, as the 
rivers of water; he turneth it whithersoever he 
will.” 


...-The Universities Mission to Central Africa, 
which is now virtually a separate missionary 80- 
ciety, has just sent out a new bishop of Zanzi- 
bar to succeed Bishop Steere~viz., Bishop 
Smythies, It will be remembered that the mis 
sion was founded under the auspices of Bishop 
Mackenzie, The mission is growing in strength, 
The teaching staff in 1880 was under 40 persons; 
in 1884 it was over 80. The funds for the mis- 
sion raised in 1880 were about «6,000; but there 
were raised in 1883, for the same purpose, £8,000, 
The chief station lies between the coast and 
Mpwapwa. 


...-The Jesuits, says the London Tablet, have 
ten or twelve men at work on the Zambesi in 
Central Africa, and within five years they have 
lost twelve by death. Ninety-two members have 
joined this African regiment of pioneers, A 
training school is to be established near Port 
Elizabeth, South Africa, under the direction 
Father Weld, Superior of the order, and 1 
will be fitted for the interior missions, 
Jesuits have purchased an estate of 7,000 
for the school and mission house, 


... During the first four months of 1888 
Norwegian Missionary Engh, in Madagascar, 
baptized 150 persons, among them a number 
slaves, whom he had as good as despaired of 
ten years, because they were accustomed deli 
erately to go to sleep under his preaching. 
they have come of their own accord to be 
structed and baptized, having been a 
and led to it by the very preaching w 












they had seemed to ignore. 
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Washington Aotes. 


Presrpent Antuur gave the first of bis in- 
tended series of state dinners to senators and 
representatives at the White House on Wed- 
nesday evening. The guests on this occasion 
were Senator and Mra. J. P. Jones, of Nevada; 
Senator and Mrs. Butler, of South Carolina; 
Senator and Mrs. Hale, of Maine ; Senator and 
Mrs. Gibson, of Louisiana; Senator and Mrs. 
Wilson, of Iowa; Senator and Mrs. Mahone, of 
Virginia ; Senator and Mrs. Palmer, of Michi- 
gan; Senator aud Mrs. Platt, of Connecticut; 
Senator and Mrs. Cullom, of Illinois; Senator 
Anthony, of Rhode Island ; Mrs. Angus Cameron, 
of Wi in ; Repr tative and Mrs, Ketchum, 
of New York ; Representative and Mrs, Blackburn, 
of Kentucky; Representative and Mrs, Lyman, 
ef M husetts ; Repr tative and Mrs, Can- 
non, of Illinois ; Representative and Mrs, Calkins, 
of Indiana; Representative McKinley, of Ohio; 
Representative, Mrs. and Miss Phelps, of New 
Jersey, and others, Shortly before eight o'clock 
the President descended to receive his guests in 
the blue parlor, the most wsthetically beautiful 
room in the White House, The east room also 
was sumptuously decorated, with small groves 
of massed plants, and trees, palms and azaleas in 
full bloom. The mantel-picces were banked with 
hyacinths and other odor-breathing blossoms. 
The President offered his arm to Mra, Jones, 
of Nevada, one of the loveliest women in public 
life in Washington, a young and exquisite 
blonde, and placed her at his right at the table. 
Mrs. McElroy followed, on the arm of Senator 
Anthony. The State dining-room was decorated 
with azaleas blooming in the window nooks, 
and hyacinths massed on the mantels. Large 
baskets of tulips and roses stood at the ends of 
the table. Corsage bouquets of rare roses and 
lilies of the valley were tied with long satin 
ribbons at each lady's plate, with rose-bud 
boutonnieres for each gentleman, The central 
ornament of the long mirror on the table 
was & mass of roses and lilies of the valley. 








.. +The last of the series of evening receptions 
at the stately mansion of Secretary Frelinghuy- 
ven was given on Thursday evening last, and was 
attended by nearly al) the notables of Washington, 
besides many from other places, gttracted hither 
toenjoy the closing festivities of the season. 
Mrs. Frelinghuysen, owing to a slight indisposi- 
tion caused by a cold, was unable to be present, 
much to the regret of her many friends. The 
Secretary of State and Miss Frelinghuysen most 
cordially and gracefully received their guests, 
while a younger daughter presided at the tea-table 
in the supper room. President Arthur and his sis- 
ter, Mrs, McElroy, entered the parlors at about 
11 o'clock, and remained until after 12. The at- 
tendance during the whole evening, from 10 to 
12 o'clock, was so large that all the rooms on 
the first floor of the hotise were thrown open and 
were literally packed with guests. The whole en- 
tertainment was a most brilliant and successful 
affair, seldom if ever surpassed in Washington. 
Everything possible was done by the Secretary and 
the Misses Frelinghuysen to make every one feel 
quite at ease and very happy during the entire 
evening. The toilets of the ladies were elaborate 
and beautiful, and many of them were simply 
magnificent. Among those present, besides the 
President and Mrs. McElroy, were cabinet min- 
isters, foreign diplomats, senators, judges, gen- 
erals, representatives and others, including the 
Attorney-General and Mrs, Brewster, Postmas- 
ter-General Gresham, the French, Chinese, 
Swedish, Brazilian and Belgian ministers, Gen- 
eral and Mrs. McClellan and Miss McClellan, 
Commissioner and Mrs. Loring, Countess d’Ar- 
schot, Miss Lincoln, Miss Mathews, Mrs. August 
Belmont, Senator Hawley, Charles Dudley War- 
ner, and nearly a thousand others, 


...-Among the notable weekly assemblies of 
Washington that have more than a merely fash- 
ionable interest, though attended by the finest 
peopie in town, are the Friday evening receptions 
of Miss Ransom, the artist. Miss Ransom, who 
for many years has been one of Mrs. Garfield’s 
most intimate friends, has won for herself a fine 
reputation as a successful artist. Since her 
return from Europe she has occupied one of the 
largest and most beautiful studios in Washing- 
ton. In this, surrounded by her own works of 
artand by the treasures she gathered abroad, 
she gathers each week a company of the very 
choicest people in Washington, where, besides 
conversation and music, a short essay on a favor- 
ite poet is always read and afterward discussed. 
Miss Ransom is a woman of great mental power, 
a strong writer, though she does not publish. 
Fair as her fame is as an artist, many people be- 
lieve her supreme success would be reached as a 
writer. 


....Mrs. Fassett, whose painting of the 
Electoral Commission has been invisible to 
Washingtonians ever since its completion, has 
this satisfactory work of art now on exhibition 
to her friends in her parlor in N Street. While 
the picture, like all others, may be criticised, it 
remains a most satisfactory picture of its sort. 
The perspective of the Supreme Court-room is 
excellent, but the great number of striking 
likenesses it contains of celebrated persons 


-of War 





must continue to give it its supreme historic 
interest and value. This cannot fail to increase. 
Think of the eagerness with which a later gen- 
eration will contemplate these faces of a famous 
past, great statesmen and beautiful women who 
make the life of to-day in Washington, but who, 
alas, already are beginning to vanish out of 
sight. 


....Among the most delightful homes of 
Washington, is that of Justice Stephen Field, on 
Capitol Hill. It overlooks the eastern grounds 
and front of the Capitol, commanding also a full 
view of the city below the hill, the Potomac and 
the hills of Virginia, including Arlington. Mrs. 
Field, a real cosmopolitan, who has traveled 
widely and mingled largely with the world, has 
one of the most attractive faces in Washington, 
and her presence and her manners are as at- 
tractive as her face. Judge Field is not the 
least urbane and genial member of a famous 
brotherhood. He gave a dinner last week to 
his brother, Hon, David Dudley Field, of New 
York, who wes his guest. 


... The weather has been very unfavorable 
for social intercourse the past week, but the 
numerous receptions, notwithstanding, have 
been very largely attended, particularly those 
given at the White House. Secretary of State 
Frelinghuysen’s, Speaker Carlisle’s, Senator 
Sherman’s, Senator Logan’s, Senator Miller's, of 
California, Senator Hawley’s, Senator Har- 
rison’s, Attorney-General Brewster's, Secretary 
Lincoln’s, and Postmaster-General 
Gresham's, After this, and during the whole 
period of Lent, Washington will be very quiet. 


.... Washington is now crowded with visitors. 
Every day the West End is thronged with equi- 
pages bearing women beautiful and most beauti- 
ful, in gorgeous attire, to make “‘ official calls.” 
No prominent lady expects to receive less than 
one hundred callers between two and five o’clock 
on her receiving day. 


...-Colonel and Mrs, Robert Ingersoll and 
their daughters have gone to New Mexico on a 
visit, accompanying Mr. John Alley, the Lynn 
millionaire, who, with his wife and daughter, 
has gone to the land of the Pueblos to contem- 
plate a wonderful ranch which he has just pur- 
chased for six hundred thousand dollars, 


.-»-The wife and daughter of ex-Governor 
Fenton arrived in Washington last week. They 
expect to be joined soon by Mr. Fenton, aud 
will make a stay of some weeks, as they have 
given up their contemplated visit to Florida. 





ONLY a single musical occurrence calling for 
our notice distinguished last week—the first of 
Miss Adele Margulies’s two concerts, given in 
Steinway Hall on last Saturday evening. The 
audience, in size and demonstrativeness, showed 
that New York musical people appreciate the 
good sense and sacrifice of, any young artist who 
invokes the best assistance from outside sources 
in order to be more secure of affording her 
friends entertainment. Miss Margulies, admit- 
ting her youth and recent graduation from a 
tutor’s hands, appears in the light of a singular- 
ly promising and accomplished pianist—an addi- 
tion to our circle of ambitious new-comers who 
are willing to perfect themselves by careful 
work. Her technical training has been of the 
best sort. Each band is thoroughly 
developed. Her runs are smooth, each 
note falling with distinctness, her  trills 
even, though not remarkably rapid, and her 
playing of chords bolder and more brilliant than 
most performers of her years and physique. 
In the vital element of musical expression, Miss 
Margulies again proved herself possessed of clear, 
if conventional, ideas; and her conception of 
both the Beethoven and Chopin concerti on her 
program, was entirely satisfactory. Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas directed his orchestra during the 
latter numbers, and a particularly beautiful 
rendition of Brahms’s ** Academic” Overture and 
Saint-Saéne’s ‘Rouet d’ Omphale”—one of the 
popular French composer’s best written symph- 
onic poems. Miss Margulies will be assisted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel on the occasion of 
her second concert, which takes place on March 
27th. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: By invitation, Mme. Mad- 
eline Schiller will give three piano recitals in 
Steinway Hall, on March ist, 15th, and 3ist, 
assisted by the New York Philharmonic Club.— 
The datee for the Wagner concerts to be given 
by Mme. Materna,with Herren Scaria and Winkel- 
mann, and other assistants, in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, has been fixed for the evenings of 
April 22d and April 24th, and the afternoon of 
April 26th. The programs offer a judiciously 
chosen set of representative scenes from Wag- 
ner’s works, especial stress being naturally laid 
upon the Nibelungen Tetralogy selections. No 


selections from ‘ Parsifal” are included in them. 
——*The Princess Ida,” the latest outcome of 
Mr. Gilbert’s dramatic gift and Mr. Sullivan’s 
musical facility, is now embarked upon its 
third week at the Fifth Avenue Theater before 

e audiences, We shall discuss it fully in an 
early issue. 





P evsonalities, 


Ex-Jupce Loneworts, of the Ohio Supreme 
Court, visited the studio of Matt Morgan, of Cin- 
cinnati, in the holiday time, and while standing, 
clad in a handsome seal-skin overcoat and cap, 
Mr. Morgan made a spirited pencil-sketch of his 
guest. Judge Longworth, upon walking up to 
the artist, was so amused and delighted with the 
rapidity and cleverness of his friend tliat he 
pulled off the overcoat and cap, forced them 
upon Morgan without allowing him a word of 
protestation, and walked quickly away with an 
old ‘‘property” hat on his head. The rich 
present he made hangs in Mr. Morgan’s ward- 
robe. Mr. Longworth vowed that he would 
never speak to him again if he returned it. 
‘“‘Any one who can draw like you takes the 
goods,” he said. 





...-The wealthiest woman in the world, by 
reliable accounts and comparison, is the Grand 
Duchess of Russia, Catherine, widow of George 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. How she happens to be 
such can be understood when it is stated that 
she inherited more than her one-half of that 
illimitable fortune brought together by the Em- 
press Catherine II, and Paul, her son, The Grand 
Duchess actually maintains a dozen large hos- 
pitals in various towns, is responsible for the 
education, tailors’ bills and every expense of a 
great number of protegés in all ranks and has 
jately established a new private eating-house for 
students in St. Petersburgh. 


....Mr. William Winter, the dramatic critic 
in a recent private letter from his Staten Island 
home, spoke of Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich thus: 

“1 have known Aldrich for twenty years, and am 
strangely attached to him, We began at literature 
in the same year (1854), when the first books were 
published, and we have always been friends. Upon 
his genius and character I place a high estimate. 
They are uncommon. His mind is a peculiar union 
of dignity of thought, picturesque romance, tender- 
ness of sentiment and sprightly playfulness. He is 
never @ull; aud herein he differs from most of his 
American contemporaries. He has written many 
beautiful things.” 


.... 3. Henry Hoppe, a citizenof Westminster 
Maine, died intestate, a while ago, leaving $180,- 
000 to be distributed among his heirs. Eliza Ann 
Byers, a relative of Hoppe’s, has now come for 
ward and produced a letter in which he wrote to 
her: ‘Ann, after my death you are to have $40,- 
000. This you are to have will or no will. Take care 
of this letter until my death. Ann, keep this to 
yourself.” The court before which the matter 
was brought, decided that the letter was, to all 
intents and purposes, a will. Eliza Ann Byers 
is to receive the money. 


....Some weeks ago a reference was made in 
this column to the advertising enterprise of 
Thomas Holloway, the English pill and oint- 
ment manufacturer. Mr. Holloway was active 
in good works, as well as in puffing his simples. 
He donated considerably over a million of dol- 
lars in charities, General Adams, who com- 
manded the assault of the British troops on Can- 
ton, wrote that Holloway’s agents had stuck 
their emp!oyers posters over half the walls of the 
town before the city had been occupied an 
hour. 


....-Mr. James Usher, of this city, has lately 
issued a complete genealogical and historical 
record of the Carpenter family in all its branches, 
one important point of bis investigation being 
his conviction that the so-called ‘‘Carpenter Es- 
tate,” (for the “recovery” of which a fund has 
for years been subscribed) is an absolute fiction. 
There is no such estate to be recovered, either 
in England or anywhere else ; so those who have 
long dreamed of handling its guineas may set 
about to find work to do for the rest of their lives. 


....Edward Pailleron, recently elected into 
the French “immortals,” appears to have led a 
most varied and shifting life. He has practiced 
law. His name is on the army roll. He has 
painted with success. He spent years in the 
East, and a fine portrait of him, in his Arab dress, 
was painted by his friend, Beauce, the artist. 
He returned to settle in Paris, and, making a hit 
with his dramas, rose to renown and the dignity 
of the Academy. 


....The will of Wendell Phillips leaves his en- 
tire property, valued at from two hundred 
thousand to two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, unconditionally to his wife. It specifies 
that, should she die before him, the property 
shall go to his nephew, 8. P. Blagdon, of New 
York, to be held in trust for the wife of George 
W. Smalley, of London. Mre. George W. Smal- 
ley is Wendell Phillips’s adopted daughter. 


...-The Emperor of Japan has honored Gen- 
eral Horace Capron, of Washington, with the 
‘‘ second order of the Rising Sun.” The token 
is conferred as a mark of recognition of the val- 
uable services rendered by its recipient in the 
improvement of Yesso, the most northerly is- 
landof Japan. This order has not been given 
to any foreigner except in the present instance. 


...- Cardinal McCloskey has been presented, by 


from an olive tree of Gethsemane and is the 
work, exclusively, of the dexterous chisels in the 
Jerusalem religious houses, and the monastery 
at Bethlehem. The inlaying is described as 
exquisite. 








L ebbles. 


...-The thief’s favorite metals—steal and then 
I run. 


...-One of our states has a queer curiosity in 
the shape of a Little Rock Ark. 

....Who is the man who is forever on the 
fence? The small-sword teacher. 


.... What is the difference between a leopard 
and a Methodist minister? One cannot change 
his spots, and the other must. 





-+--Oh! see that dear, delightful girl, 
With such a charming blush— 
Good Gracious! Look the other way! 
She’s sat down in the slusa. 


...When two young ladies kiss each other 
they fulfill a Gospelinjunction. They are doing 
to one another as they would men should do un- 
vo them. 


....Madam Sembrich gleefully informed a re- 
porter, the other day, that her husband was go- 
ing to buy her a jumbo to practice on. She 
meant a banjo. 


..--Little Dot had just passed the ordeal of 
vaccination. Looking at her inflamed arm, she 
anxiously queried: ‘‘Mamma, I won't have to 
be baptized again, will I?” 


.... When throwing out crumbs for the spar- 
rows during the inclemencies of the Spring do 
not forget the tomato-can and rubber overshoe 
for the poor goat. The poor goat must live. 


....-A Newark gentleman has just been relieved 
of one of those old, original water-snakes, which 
he swallowed fifteen years ago. His friends have 
always insisted that there was more in him than 
people theught. 


....Mention it is painful to make of a bash- 
ful young clergyman in Nebraska who lately 
rose, peony-color, to begin his sermon, and 
started off beautifully with his text as ‘‘ And im- 
mediately the cock wept . . . and Peter 
went out and crew bitterly.” 


....Litlle Nell: ‘* Mamma, what is color-blind?” 
Mamma: ‘Inability to tell one color from an- 
other, dear.” Little Nell: ‘Then I dess the man 
dat made my g’ography is color-blind.” Mamn- 
ma: ‘And why, my pet?” Little Nell: ‘Tause 
he’s got Greenland painted yellow.” 


...'* Have you any imported cigars?” asked a 
New York traveler of a cigar dealer in Havana. 
‘No, sir,” the dealer replied, in some surprise. 
“We keep nothing but the domestic. There is 
no cali for foreign-made cigars in Havana.” 
“ Aw, so sorry ; but I neva’ smoke anything but 
the imported article, y’ know.” 


.... There aré queer corners and nooks left in 
England yet. A country parson lately went to 
preach in an old and remote parish one Sunday. 
The old sexton, in taking him to the chapel‘ 
deprecatingly said : ‘* I hope your reverence won't 
mind preachin’ from the chancel. Ye see 
chapel’s a quiet place, an’ I’ve got a duck a set- 
tin’ on fourteen eggs in the pulpit.” 


...-Last week Mra, Fishwhacker beamed from 
the doorstep of that up-town new house upon a 
trio of little boys who were ingenuously snow- 
balling the postman. ‘I do so love little boys,” 
said she to the housemaid. Just then the lit- 
tle boys turned, grinned, and a ball took Mrs, 
F. under her double chin. ‘‘ Ugh—ugh! Yes, I 
could eat a couple of ’em raw, this minute!’’ 
came from behind the slammed door as the good 
lady fell back into Eliza’s arms, 


....Old Captain John Berry, who used to live 
up in Lake Champlain, loved dearly to tell a big 
story. One evening he leisurely informed the 
knot of loungers in the village store that he had 
once “ drove a horse seventy-two miles down the 
river on ice, when the ice was so thin it bent 
and cracked under the horse's hoofs.” There 
was a significant pause. Finally somebody 
ventured to observe that ‘‘ seventy-two mile was 
a kind o’ longish ride for one day.” ‘Oh! 
yaas!” said Uncle John, contentedly; ‘but 
‘twas one o’ them long, clear days in June, I 
reck’lect.”’ 

THE OLD WAY. 
The wretch condemmed with life to part, 
Still, still on hope relies ; 
And every pang that rends his heart 
Bids expectation rise, 
Hope, like the gleaming taper’s light, 
Adorns and cheers the way, 
And still as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray. —-Oleiee Gebtentth. 
THE NEW WAY. 


The wretch condemned with life to part 
* Does not on hope rely ; 
He acts in jail the idiot’s part 
And feigns insanity. 
Then of proceedings in the case 
The lawyers get a stay; 





representatives of the Franciscan Order, with an 
olive-wood crucifix ten feet high. It is carved 


Thus murderers live to plague the race 
And kill some other day. 
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Literature, 


[The prompt mention tn our list of “Booksof the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


GENERAL BEAUREGARD." 


Tus book cannot be considered other- 
wise than as a most valuable historical doc- 
ument. It will not raise its heroin pub- 
lic estimation to the dizzy hight which 
its author desires. This is impossible. 
But it will raise him, and justly so, to a 
position much higher than he has occupied 
hitherto. It was the misfortune of General 
Beauregard—as of some others—to be 
thrown too suddenly into a position of the 
highest responsibility. From being a cap- 
tain of engineers, engaged in constructing a 
custom house, he passed, in a few months, 
to the rank of a full general and 
the command of the principal Confederate 
Army, wLich he led to victory in its first 
battle. People then called him the new 
Napoleon; and he himself shared, to some 
extent, in their opinion. He thought it be- 
neath his dignity to receive reproof from 
the Secretary of War, and disdained even 
to answer his letters. With the president 
of his government he felt on quite equal 
terms, and while yielding to him in out- 
ward appearance, he yet retained his own 
judgment and his own opinions with such 
obstinate egotism as to make subordination 
impossible; and, more important than all, 
his easy success at Sumter and Manassas 
impressed him with the idea that he had 
only to make plans in order to conquer the 
North and dictate peace in Washington. 
Year by year, down to within a few weeks 
of Lee’s surrender, he kept on submitting to 
the government plans for invasion, which 
would infallib:y result in the destruction 
of the Northern armies. They were all 
disregarded ; and while Davis and his cabinet 
looked upon him as, to some extent a vis- 
ionary, he regarded them as hopelessly in- 

- competent. Davis did everything in his 
power to belittle him; and, consequently, 
Beauregard’s services, after 1861, have been 
greatly obscured. But he retained a hold 
upon public opinion which could not be en- 
tirely disregarded ; so that it was necessary 
always to find a command for him. Beau- 
regard, therefore, was employed, with 
but three months’ interruption, from 
April 12th, 1861, when Sumter was 
fired upon, to April 27th, 1865, when 
Johnston surrendered, never once vis- 
iting his home, in spite of the death of 
his wife, during all this time. No other 
officer of his high rank, in the Confederate 
service, had such long and incessant ser- 
vice; and while it by no means showed him 
to be the great soldier which his aide-de- 
camp thinks him, yet it contained much 
that entitles him to fame. 

It is to record this service, to assert 
Beauregard’s claims to the distinction 
which has beeu unjustly withheld from 
him, and to prove the thorough incompe- 
tence of Davis and his advisers, that this 
book is now written by an officer who 
served on Beauregard’s staff for the last 
three years of the War. It has been revised 
and is indorsed by Beauregard himself, 
and it is fortified with over 800 pages of 
official documentsin the appendix. Though 
its two large volumes are somewhat appall- 
ing to the geperal reader, yet it is never 
dull; and in the dignity of its tone and the 
weight of its contents it is superior to the 
memoirs of Lee, the two Johnstons, Jack- 
son, Taylor, Hood, and other Southern gen- 
erals, which they or their friends have 
written. 

Beauregard’s achievements at Charleston 
in 1861,80 momentous in their political 
consequences, were almost insignificant in 
& military view; but immediately after 
their conclusion he was ‘called by the 
unanimous voice of the Southern people” to 
organize and command the troops then 
gathering in Virginia. The battle of Bull 
Run was planned and directed by him, as 
General J. E. Johnston, his senior by date 
of commission in the same rank, arrived on 
the field only the day before the battle, and 
was not sufficiently familiar with the local- 
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ity to take the full direction of affairs. But 
after the battle, the army was left withtwo 
full generals. This continued, with muck: 
friction, until the next Winter, when the 
alarming condition of affairs in the West 
afforded an opportunity to offer Beaure- 
gard a command in that section. Beaure- 
gard accepted the offer, and immediately 
went to the Mississippi, there to serve again 
under an officer of his own grade, General 
A. 8. Johnston. At the time of his arrival 
Grant had just broken the Confederate line 
of defense by his victories at Fort Henry 
and Donelson, and Johnston was necessa- 
rily in full retreat, endeayoring to reunite 
his scattered army. This was accomplished 
and the desperate battle of Shiloh was 
fought in April, 1862. In that battle John- 
ston was killed; and Davis never ceased, 
both before and after his death, to laud him 
as the ablest commander of the South. It 
is probably due to these facts that the mer- 
it of assembling that army and fighting it 
so vigorously has always been attributed to 
A. 8. Johnston. But the documents here 
produced show beyond doubt that this mer- 
it was Beauregard’s, that Johnston was then 
in such depressed spirits that he exercised 
but little control over the army, and that 
Beauregard drew up allits plans, and vir- 
tually directed its movements. 

After this battle Beauregard was forced, 
by Halleck’s superior numbers, to retreat; 
and he withdrew his army from Corinth 
with great skill. His healthbeing bad, he 
then left the army temporarily, and Davis 
seized the opportunity to relieve him en- 
tirely and substitute in his place General 
Braxton Bragg, whose services ov the field 
of Buena Vista fifteen years before Davis 
had never forgotten. 

Beauregard, however, had scarcely gone 
into retirement before the almost unani- 
mous demand of Congress compelled Davis 
to find another command for him, and he 
was ordered to Charleston. Here he re- 
mained for eighteen months, during which 
time the North exhausted its utmost efforts 
in a vain attempt to capture the place. Its 
defender may well claim a prominent place 
in history; forthe defense was one of the 
greatest achievements of the whole War on 
the Southern side, and it was due chiefly, 
if not wholly, to Beauregard’s superiority 
over the different naval and military com- 
manders which the North sent against him. 

In the Summer of 1864 the attack on 
Charleston had spent its force, and was vir- 
tually suspended; at the same time Lee 
was hard pressed at Richmond and Peters- 
burg. Beauregard was summoned to his 
aid. He quickly organized the troops that 
were brought together for the defense of 
the south side of the James; and it was he 
who fought the battle of Drury’s Bluff and 
** bottled up” General Butler at Bermuda 
Hundred, and he, also,.who, acting on his 
own responsibility in default of any instruc- 
tions from Richmond, although he earnest- 
ly asked for them, rushed to the defense of 
Petersburg, and held it in spite of enor- 
mous odds against the advance of Grant’s 
army, until Lee came to his assistance and 
made the place secure. Although Badeau 
has pointed out that it was Beauregard and 
not Lee who divined Grant’s intentions and 
frustrated them at this point, yet Beaure- 
gard has never received proper credit for 
this action. It is safe to say that by it he 
prolonged the War fully nine months. 


When Lee’s army was reunited at Peters 
burg, Beauregard was again ordered away. 
He was given the command of everything 
in the West; but, by amost singular arrange- 
ment, Hood and Taylor, who commanded 
departments under him, were instructed to 
communicate directly with Richmond, and 
carry out the orders received from there. 
Beauregard, therefore, held nothing more 
than an advisory position «during Hood’s 
disastrous advance to Nashville. On its 
conclusion Beauregard was again ordered 
East to collect what was left in the way of 
troops, in order to oppose Sherman’s march 
northward from Savannah. Retreating 
and organizing, he had just succeeded in 
assembling a respectable force, when Gen- 
eral J. E. Johnston was ordered to supersede 
him, Beauregard’s spirit was then very 
different from that of 1861, when he could 
not receive orders from the Secretary of 
War. With great dignity he accepted the 
position in view of the desperate state of 
affairs, became second in command to 





Johnston, and was soon after included in 
the surrender of his army. 

In looking back on this active career five 
salient features stand out in bold relief— 
viz., Sumter, Manassas, Shiloh, Charleston, 
and Petersburg. They were all great events 
in Confederate history, and in all of them 
Beauregard was the master spirit. In no 
part ofhis career did he meet with disaster, 
except in the final collapse. He was an 
indefatigable worker, and his military 
orders show the thorough and intelligent 
direction which he exercised over his com- 
mand, never neglecting those details which 
are the source of military success. He 
gave no indication of great genius; but 
looking at his achievements, above noted, 
it would seem that he rendered more real 
service to the Confederacy than any of its 
generals, except Lee, and possibly Jackson. 
There is every reason to believe that, had 
he begun his career as a regimental or 
brigade commander and gained experience 
as he worked his way up, he would have 
equaled if not surpassed Lee, 

The final chapter of this book is an ar- 
raignment of Davis and his cabinet for 
their mismanagement of the finances: and 
diplomacy of the South. It is short, dig- 
nified in its language, and free from bitter- 
ness. But it is conclusive. Probably the 
greater part if not the whole of it was 
written by Beauregard himself. At all 
events we have never scen in so few words 
so complete an indictment. It shows that 
Davis rejected the only feasible plan for 
establishing the Southern finances on a 
substantial basis, which was to take the 
enormous amount of cotton, for which the 
South had no use, giving long bonds for it, 
and with this cotton as collateral to raise 
money in Europe with which to buy arms, 
ammunition, and ships. All of these were 
offered to him in abundance, according to 
the letters here given by responsible bank- 
ing houses in London during the first year 
of the War, if only they could get cotton 
for security. But Davis preferred to flood 
the country with millions of irredeemable 
currency notes. In regard to diplomacy 
this book shows that Davis was urged to 
offer advantageous commercial treaties to 
England and France, guaranteeing them a 
market for their goods, with low duties, 
during ten or twenty years, and bringing 
cotton to the Atlantic ports and affording 
all possible facilities for running the block- 
ade with it. But in place of offering com- 
mercial advantages as an inducement for 
European aid the Confederate Commis- 
sioners presented nothing more attractive 
to these monarchical governments then an 
elucidation of the doctrine of state’s rights 
in a republic, a question in which, it is 
safe to say, they took very little interest. 


_— 
—_ 


MARTENSEN. 


Two weeks ago we had to chronicle the death 
of Dr. Martensen, the Danish Bishop of Saeelnd, 
though we regret to add that, by some oversight, 
several errors crept into our note, which were 
corrected in all but a few of the earliest impres- 
sions. 

Dr. Martensen was a representative theologian, 
with whose work we have been anxious to keep 
our readers acquainted as being characterized by 
a happy union of faith and freedom ; and it is not 
many months since we reviewed at some length 
the concluding volume of his last and groat 
work ou Christian Ethics, A noble and pure 
light in the Christian Church is extinguished by 








his death, though it is some consolation to re-. 


flect that its warm and beneficent rays are already 
well gathered up into the luminous volumes, 
where it will continue to glow and shine for 
many generations to come. 

Hans Larsen Martensen was born at Flensborg, 
in 1808, completed his course in theology at 
Copenhagen in 1832, and two years later won the 
University prize for an essay in his chosen 
science. During two years of travel on the con- 
tinent, mostly in Germany, he became acquainted 
with many of the prominent men in theology and 
philosophy, such as Schelling, Steffens, Marhei- 
necke, Baader, anid others. He rapidly made 
himself familiar with the philosophical systems 
of the time, but seems especially to have been 
attracted toward the study of the German 
Mystics of the Middle Ages. This latter study, 
together with a deep religious experience, on the 
one hand, and the philosophy of Hegel, on the 
other, were the opposing currents that met and 
struggled in his deeply contemplative mind. 

It was characteristic of the fullness of senti- 
ment in his nature that, on this journey, he also 
became intimate with the uni poet 
Lenau, and his first writing after his return 
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home was a review of that poet’s “Faust,” a 
drama which will bear favorable comparison 
with its namesake asa revelation of its 
au intensely sufferingsoul. In recognition 
of his friendship, the poet dedicated to his 
young Danish friend a yolume on Savonarola, 
The sad and early death of Lenau, in an insane 
asylum, deepened the impression on Martensen’s 
naturally serious mind. But he settled down to 
work and began to utter his thoughts through 
the press. 

In 1887 he published a work in Latin on the 
**Autonomy of Consciousness,” in which he 
took ground between the Mystics and the 
Rationalistic Philosophy, maintaining that reli- 
gion cannot be founded merely on reason, but 
rests no less on a life springing from the revela- 
tion of God in conscienee. Faith is not based 
on reason, but is itself the source and condition 
of religious knowledge. 

This work made him a licentiate in theology, 
and gave him recognition both in his own and 
other countries. The University of Kiel con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. The results of his study in the Mystics 
were published in 1840 in his ‘‘ Mestor Eckhardt.” 
Asa licentiate he was much esteemed by the 
students, who frequented his lectures in large 
numbers, At the age of thirty-two he became 
Professor of Theology, and soon after appeared 
his ‘‘ Outline of a System of Moral Philosophy,” 
which was characterized by a clearness of 
thought and precision of expression. It gave his 
mind an impulse in the direction in which it has 
borne the richest fruit. From that time on he 
has stood near the center of intellectual life in 
Denmark and the whole North, 

Kirkegaard, the ever fresh fountain of Scandi- 
navian thought, died, twenty-nine years ago, in 
middle life and in the midst of the battle. His 
last strokes were aimed at Martensen, whom he 
misunderstood, being carried away by bis in- 
dignation against all who stood in any friendly 
relation to ‘‘ Official Uhristianity.” 

Martensen became Bishop of Seeland in 1854, in 
which office he remained till his death. This is 
the highest position in the Danish Church and 
has been honored by along line of distinguished 
men. The last will perhaps be remembered as 
long as any of them. His sermons and official 
discourses have appeared in a number of volumes 
which have met with large favor. His polemi- 
cal writings are numerous and characterized by 
a noble and conciliatory spirit, yet ever firm and 
uncompromising in what he regards as truth. 

His ‘‘ Christian Dogmatics” and ‘‘System of 
Christian Ethics” have ; been translated into 
English and will long remain standard works in 
their sphere. 

May the Danish Church find a successor 
worthy of the high office and of the man who 
has just laid aside his armor and gone to his re- 
ward, 
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SOME JUVENILE AND SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


His Keeper, by Mra, M. E. Winslow, is a story 
of the result of home responsibilities, disregarded. 
Its aim is to urge those who have refined homes 
to bring the homeless under their helpful influ- 
ences, Small Things, by Reese Rockwell, tells 
of the good accomplished bya young girl who 
determined to do the small things that lay next 
to her hand in the home, rather than seek a 
larger or pleasanter sphere of usefulness abroad. 
The two stories are of ordinary merit, The Story 
of Young Margaret, by Lena Gilbert Fellows, in- 
culcates cheerful faith in God’s loving guidance 
under all vicissitudes, though the heroine’s ex- 
periences seem decidedly unnatural and the 
changes in her life very abrupt. The book is 
freshly and pleasantly written. Still better are 
Stories of Patriotism and Devotion, three tales 
translated from the French, by Mrs, Belle Tevis 
Speed, which, though not professedly religious, 
are full of a sweet and loving spirit; and Sister 
Ridnour’s Sacrifice, with other sketches by Mrs, 
C. F. Wilder, who has the true missionary spirit, 
and the power of stimulating it in others, though 
sometimes wanting in literary polish ; and, last of 
all, a pleasant set of Santa Claus Stories, written 
by Mrs, O. W. Scott, including a few stories of 
every-day life, all calculated to do young reader 
good, The last story in the volumé, “ Elsie 
North’s Work for Missions,” ought to be issued 
by itselfas a missionary tract by the Woman’s 
Board of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
These half-a-~dozen volumes are published by 
Walden & Stowe, Cincinnati, who, as a rule, give 
ns genuine American work, appropriate to their 
young readers of to-day, instead of reprints of 
stories written for young people across the 
nea. 

" Robert Carter & Brothers publish Vara, the 
Child of Adoption, an old Sunday-school story 
scarcely worth the reproducing, and A Bag of 
Stories, by Anna B. Warner, built on the pattern 
of “Karl Krinken’s Christmas Stocking” but 
falling far behind 1t in interest and merit, 
These are both missionary stories of American 
origin. Jack Halliday, a pleasing little sketch 
of Edinborongh life, by Robina F. Hardy, and 
Nobody Loves Me, a story of English poor, by 
Mrs. O. F. Walton, are better, though the former 
is marred by two shocking engravings—pp. 47 
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and 83. Marjorie’s Probation is the story of how 
ayoung girl bore the eupposed death of her 
lover, who was reported lost at sea; 
and the lesson taught is that ab- 
sorption in grief is selfish and must be over- 
come. The story, which is one of average 
merit, is written by J.8. Rankin. The Caged 
Linnet, by Mra. Stanley Leathes, and Nora (tin- 
ton, by Emily Brodie, are neither of them the 
best work of which their writers are capable. 
Both books are thoroughly religious, the former 
inculcating more of the spirit of C irist, the lat- 
ter more of the doctrines of the Church. The 
Parables of Jesus consists of admirable Sunday 
addresses to the young, by the Rev. James Wells, 
M.A., prepared something in the form of a Sun- 
day-school lesson paper—first the text, then a 
short exposition, then a pithy summing up of 
the subject, asin ‘‘ The Prodigal Son,” which 
reads: I. From Home. II. Homewards. ITI. 
At Home; each of which topics is treated at the 
length of about two pages. The book would be 
serviceable to the Sunday-school teacher no less 
tha: the scholar. Alick’s Hero ia a pleasant but 
somewhat improbable story, by Catharine Shaw. 
The hero, however, is a very good fellow, and 
the book is healthy in tone and sound as to 
its piety. Aldersyde, a order story of 
seventy years ago, by Annie 8, Swan, 
has in it some quite clever character 
drawing, anda fine specimen of the old fash- 
joned family servant and much that is sweet 
and wholesome about the book, The story is 
divided into two parts, the first of which is by 
far the better. In Kathleen, the Story of a 
Home, Agnes Giberne treats very sensibly and 
in an unhackneyed way of. the difficulties that 
beset a thoroughly good and lady-like girl, just 
passing out of her “ teens,” and her stepmother, 
equally good, and more unselfish, in getting 
adjusted and wonted to each other and in Jearn- 
ing to bear with each other in one home, It is 
a useful and suggestive story. Poppies and 
Pansies, by Emma Marshall, has too many un- 
important characters hindering the flow of the 
story, which otherwise might be a good one. It 
contains sensible hints on the matter of chil- 
dren's dress ; but we would protest aguinst little 
girls keeping *‘ thought books,” except it were 
tocopy in them the wise thoughts of others— 
never their own--Oh! no! That is the way to 
make self-conscious Misses out of sweet, natural 
little girls. There latter nine books are all Brit- 
ish, with the Carter's imprint. 

The following five books are issued by Lee & 
Shepherd of Boston: Which; Right or Wrong 
is an ill-constructed story of boys and girls and 
Chautauqua, written with a sound moral pur- 
pose, but with an untrained pen, by M. L. More- 
land. In contrast to the awkwardness of this 
story, the grace of “Sophie May’s” Kittyleen 
shows to great advantage. This is another of 
the *‘ Flaxie Frizzle” stories, which, in spite of 
their fantastic name, are good, helpful and 
readable books for little children. The Tiwink- 
ham Brothers’ Tide Mill having run its race as 
a serial story, now comes out in book form, well 
ilinstrated. The story is healthy, full of inci- 
dent, and can only add to its author's (J, T. 
Trowbridge) popularity with boys. Phil and 
his Friends, by the same author, is not so good, 
nor 8o well illustrated. Disagreeable characters 
are too prominent, both in the story and the 
pictures. The Boys of Thirty-five consists of a 
series of reminiscences of boyish frolics and 
fights and adventures, in which the children of 
Portland, Me., participated when Edward H. 
Elwell, editor of the Portland Transcript, was a 
boy; that they had many a hard knock and 
tough struggle in ‘‘the pleasant strects of the 
dear old town” is very evident, nor can the 
reader think they were much the worse for it; 
and the incidents are told in so attractive a 
fashion as to make the boys of to-day almost 
wish they had lived forty-nine years ago. 

Of the “ Fatherland Series,” issued by the Lu- 
theran Publication Society, we have Light in 
Darkness, translat-d from the German by Alice 
F. Burk, The Crusade of the Children, from the 
German of H.Kletke, by Rebecca H. Schively— 
both pleasantly written—and The Gold Seeker, 
a surprising story of California gold-huntirg 
life, translated by the Rev. Levi C. Scheip into 
English that at times sounds stilted enough, as 
when we read that “the soil was to be ordured” 
or when the young hero of the story breaks 
out into the exclamation, “O  brother-love 
and brother-fealty! Unspeakably foolish I was, 
to say the least, to prefer to snch love perishable 
metal!” The moral of each book is excellent, as 
is that of the admirable little story of Maggie 
Pollard’s Sacrifice, and how she became a mis- 
sionary ; from the same publication society. 
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.... The crowded state of our columns permits 
us only to notice the reception of the current 
number of The Southern Presbyterian Review 
with an index of preceding numbers, from Vol, 
I to Vol. XXXIV inclusive, with papers on the 
“ Presbyterian Polity and Foreign Missions,” by 
the Rev. J. L. Wilson, Secretary of Foreign 
Missions, on the “Presbyterian Cultus” ; ‘The 
Supremacy of the Ancient Classica,” by the Rev. 
R. C. Smith ; twoinaugural addresses in Columbia 
Theological Seminary—one by Prof. C.R, Hemp- 





hill, on ‘Christ's Testimony to the Mosaic 
Authorship of the Pentateuch,” the inaugural 
address of Prof. CU. R. Hemphill, Columbia 
Theological Seminary; the other, on ‘‘Cbhurch 
and State in their Reciprocal Relations and 
Fundamental Contrast,” by Prof. Wm. R. Boggs, 
D.D. The number ends with notices of recent 
publications. The Cumberland Presbyleri- 
an Review for the quarter offers its readers the 
following table of contents: ‘“‘A Temperance 
Question for the Churches of America,” by the 
Rev. Geo, H. Hubbard, Hartford, Conn. ; ‘* The 
Work of the Holv Spirit Under the Old Testa- 
ment Dispensation,,” by the Rev. F. R. Earle, 
D.D., Boonsboro, Ark. ; ‘‘An Exposition of the 
Book of Job,” by the Rev. 8. R. Chadick, Me- 
Kinney, Texas; ‘* The Genesis in Luther of the 
Reformaton Principle,” by the Rev. W. H. 
Biack, St. Louis, Mo. ; ‘‘ Heathen and Christian 
Psychology,” by the Rev. W. P. Bone, Hen- 
cerson, Texas; ‘‘Hebrew Origin of the 
British Constiiution, L,” by H. M. Irwin, 
Charlotte, N. C.; “Ediwrial,” “ Literary 
Notices” and ‘General Notes.”—-—The 
New Church Review for the quarter dis- 
cusses “*The Ritual of the New Charch ” in 
its historical aspect; ‘The late Dean Stanley 
vs, The Christian Institutions” ; ‘The New Dis- 
pensation in India,” with a full table of ‘ Book 
Notes” and *‘ Notes.”——-— The New Jerusalem 
Magazine for February contains a paper by 
Julian K. Smith on “ Swedenborg as a Man Un- 
justly Branded” ; a poem *‘ Deliverance,” by Ed- 
win 8. Crandon; “ An Historical Sketch of the 
Periodical Literature of the New Church in 
America,” (No. 11 in the series) by Willard H. 
Hinkley ; another on ‘* The First Men,” by John 
A. Thompson, together with ‘Swedenborg 
Studies,” “ Book Notices,” and other editorial 
work.——— The Quarterly Review of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, published under 
the editorial direction of Dr. J. W. Hinton, 
Macon, Ga., brings out this quarter the follow- 
ing numbers: ‘Greek Mythology and Philoso- 
phy,” by Prof. J. C. C. Newton ; *‘ TheSoul,” by 
Pres. G. T. Gould, D.D.; ‘‘Snicide: Causes and 
Cure,” by Rev. H.M. DuBose ; ‘Methodist Church 
Membership,” by D. CU. Kelley, D.D.; ‘ Locke 
on Government,” by Dwight M. Lowrey, Esq. ; 
‘*Hayne’s Poems,” by Rev. Geo. Wms, Walker ; 
“Atonement: Its Conservative Force,” by Rey. 
W. Jackson; ‘*Two Women,” by Isabel D, 
Martin; “Human Freedom ; Divine Necessity,” 
by the Rev.W. I. Gill,A.M. ; “Mary of Bethany,” 
by A. A. L., with Views, Reviews and Editorial 
Notes. 





...»The Messrs. G. P, Putnam’s Sons publish 
the Bedell Lectures for 1888, Revealed Religion 
Expounded by its Relations of the Moral Being of 
God, by the Right Rev. Henry Cotterill, D.D., 
Bishop of Edinburgh, Scotland. The volume 
contains three lectures, edited with supplement- 
ary notes and reports of proceedings on Found- 
er’s Day at Gambier. The lectures start with 
the definition and exposition of divine love as 
the fundamental principle of theology. The sec- 
ond lecture unfolds the relation of this principle 
to the “ Christian doctrine of the Trinity,” and the 
third expands the general proposition that ‘‘ The 
redemption of man is the comfplete exponent of 
the principle that love is the being of God.” In 
the definition of love the Scotch Bishop repudiater 
the sentimental view and accepts that given by 
Mortimer and by Professor Wace, that love is a 
positive principle with opposite poles and rela- 
tions to opposite things. The evolution of im- 
portant theological doctrines from the divine 
love is interesting, especially from a practical 
point of view, but is not carried far enough t: 
have considerable theological importance. The 
remarks on the Atonement are suflicient to fix the 
author’s position theologically (not ecclesiasti- 
cally, Save the mark !) in the school of dissenters, 
He repudiates ‘vicarious punishment” as a 
‘‘megn view of redemption.” Justice requires 
us to remember that the lecturer’s plan carries 
him no further than the exhibition of the 
relation of man’s redemption to the being 
of God apprehended as love, as to which 
he carries us for some considerable dis- 
tance on a kindling and promising line of pro- 
visional speculation. When the essential diffi- 
culty which theology has to deal with appears 
in sight, he declares that it is not to be reached 
on this jine nor any other, which sounds to us 
like a heartfelt recognition of the theological 
inadequacy of the method. As far as we are 
able to fix the theological content of the 
Bishop's position, it bears a close resemblance to 
Dr. Bushnell’s supplementary correction of the 
doctrine taught in his ‘ Vicarious Sacrifice.” 
The Bishop tells his hearers first (p. 73), that 
the Redeemer’s work ‘‘ was to be effected through 
suffering, even unto death, in man’s nature,” 
and on p. 75he goes on to say that ‘“ Repara- 
tion for an injury to love can only be made by 
acts or other proofs of love, with which he who 
has done the wrong is personally in spirit identi- 
fied” and that the most serious objection to the 
view of Obrist’s sacrifice as “ vicarious punish- 
ment” is ‘‘ that it obscures the truth that the 
love of God for man is wholly in Christ, the Sou 
of hs love,” We have always denied that Dr. 
Bushnell’s theory can be adequately described as 
that of salvation by moral influence, and we 
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should not make this assertion of these Bedeli 
Lectures ; but they are wonderfully close to the 
ground taken by Dr. Bushnell, without being 
marked with anything like his theological grip 
or inspiring profundity. 

....The Messrs. Cassell & Co. bring out in this 
country a convenient and unusually well-printed 
scientific treatise— Znergy in Nature—by William 
Lant Carpenter, B.A., B.Sc., son of the distin- 
guished William B, Carpenter, to whom the book 
is dedicated. Itis a happily-executed attempt 
to expound, in popular and yet accurate terms, 
the scientific principle known as the Conserva- 
tion of Force, or to clear up to the intetligence 
of general readers the mutual relations between 
the various natural forces in the simplest lan- 
guage. We are glad to see that Mr. Carpenter, 
following in the steps of his illustrious father, 
not only avoids expressions and positions which 
give offense to religious people or alarm them, 
but takes pains to define himself and to plant 
himself on the ground of an outspoken theism, 
and closes his treatise with this ® ntence, trom 
Sir W. Grove: ‘In all phenomena, the more 
closely they are investigated, the more are we 
convinced that, humanly speaking, neither 
matter nor force can be created or annibi- 
lated, and that an essential cause is unattain- 
able. Causation is the will, creation the act, 
of God.”--——The same publishers send us 
for notice a well-made 16mo, of 381 pages— 
English Poetesses, by Eric 8. Robertson, M.A. 
We suspect that the title of this collection will 
not altogether flatter the subjects of it, nor will 
the comparative conclusion so bluntly ex- 
pressed to the disparagement of woman's verse 
when set side by side with man’s. Mr. Robertson 
isa bold man not to reck the consequences of 
his comparison, and he is certainly oversanguine 
if he expects to sweeten his bitter pill by assert- 
ing the great and absolute beauty of the 
examples he has given, The volume begins with 
Katherine Phillips, 1667, and comes down to the 
present time. The chapter on contemporary 
writers deals with only a few of the leading 
names, and with great brevity, though a bare list 
is given of others. The volume serves excel- 
lently well the purpose of a general sketch, and, 
especially in the earlier parts, where there must 
be confessed to be the most need, is as full and 
detailed as the plan of the book permits, 

....-Mr. George H. Webster was certainly not 
born for a grammarian, though he telis us, in 
the opening of the preface that he ‘had fallen 
heir to the English language, and a clear title 
with it to arrange his possession according to 
his own pleasure.” The result of this proprie- 
tary view of the subject is as extraordinary a 
piece of assumption and nonsense as was ever 
put into a badly-manufactured book.—A Pre- 
sentation of the Grammar of New English. 
Beginning with the Age of Elizabeth. (Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Herald Printing Co.) We find no 
trace of anything Elizabethan in the book out 
of the title. The author starts with defining 
grammar as the “ science of the signification of 
the sentence,” and goes on to make ducks and 
drakes of the whole subject in this simple 
fashion (p. 4.): 

“Practical etymology dismisses without consid- 
eration: 1. The question of the absolute origin of 
words, whether of divine gift or of human inge- 
nuity ; and contents itself even as to their mediate 
origin, with the statement that, in English, four- 
fifths of the vocabulary is Anglo-Saxon and Nor- 
man-French; a large element of the remaining 
fifth is either Latin or Greek; while the scattering 
remnant is drawn from may accidental sources, 
some of them very remote, 2. Practical etymology 
passes by alsothe question whether the original 
meaning is inherent in the word. . .. 8. The 
historical part of the topic is also passed by. 

To this is added at the bottom this luminous 
and labor-saving note : 

“The pupil who has learned words, with their 
meaning, from some properly arranged hand-book 
of etymology will be at no loss to distinguish be- 
tweenan Anglo-Saxon and a French word; and for 
grammatica! purposes will find this enough.” 


.... It is possible that English journalism may 
have something to say for itself in sending to 
this country tu be read here such papers as Mr. 
Lepel Griffin’s ‘* Visit to Philistia,” in the Fort- 
nightly Review ; but how about Mr. James W. 
Barclay’s ‘‘New View of Mormonism” in The 
Nineteenth Century? Mr. Barclay, M. P., has 
carried the principle fas est ab hostibus doceri 
to the ex'reme of forgetting the distinction be- 
tween teaching and stuffing, and reports what 
he heard with a happy innocence that entitles 
him to high rank in the Mormon calendar. He 
assures his E. glish and American public that 
polygamy was not practiced among the Mormons 
until they arrived in Utah. Well, if it was 
not, it was only for the reason that, previous 
to that time the Mormon proceedings 
toward other men’s wives and toward women 
unmarried were spoken of by less dignified 
names than polygamy. Mr. Barclay knows noth- 
ing of any lawless violence or crimes practiced 


on settlers and emigrants. He cannot imagine 


why the American people are so hostile, and 
explains it partly by our ‘‘ exalted ideas respect- 
ing women,” and partly by the greed of office- 
seekers. Mr. Edmund’s bill is treated as a whole- 
sale disfranchisement; and the paper winds up 
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with a homily on constitutional right which, 
twenty-five years ago, would have been wo 
of John C. Calhoun, but in this period of th 
world only smacks loudly of Mr. George Q 
Cannon. 

















----A sweet, tranquil, bright, strong face, ang 
a figure clad in something like the couventual 
style, rope girdle and all, with “ Sister Louige 
inseribed underneath, forms the frontispiece og 
the Rev. Dr. M. Van Rensselaer’s Sister Louise, 
The Story of her Life-work. (E..& J. B. Young & 
Uo.) Apart from the Sacramentarian Theo! 
in which this life was founded, it is full of powe 
and beauty, and sings the songs of peace 
hopein the midst of trouble and despair. Th, 
it is not impossible to detach such lives from the 
medieval conception of Christianity has beg 
abundantly proved by the flourishing Germy 
sisterhoods, and will no doubt be proved agajy 
here when the Episcopal supporters of they 
houses come to see what strikes us,as outside o} 
servers, 80 strongly in this otherwise Celightfy 
memoir—that the rope girdle business is imit, 
tion of unreality, and that the sacramentariy 
theology is artificial affectation, which togethy 
go far to smother the real , ower and beauty thy 
breathes in the book. It is agreat tribute to th 
vitality of a Christian character that it om) 
survive and surmount such belittling and suf) 
cating influences, and reveal itself floating high 
and free, in spite of all these incumbrances, 


....Golden Thoughts from the Spirity 
Guide of Miguel Molinos, the Quietist, wi, 
a preface by J. H. Shorthouse, author 
“John Inglesant,” is a publication, by th 
Messrs Charles Scribners’ Sons, which is py 
only extremely interesting on its own account 
for the matter it contains, but as a new indig 
tion of what hope there is in the Church ¢ 
Rome for anything like a free spiritual lit 
and another example of the methods by whic) 
the Jesuit policy has triumphed over yp 
movement in that direction. The extrag 
given disprove the charges made against Molip)) 
os by showing that he held opinions and pring 
ples at variance with them. The resemblang 
between him and Tauler is close enough to} 
remarked. The fundamental assertion of ty 
authority of conscientious convictions and of ty 
reasonable intuitions of the mind is implidj 
throughout, and while it brings him, on the o 
hand, into connection with modern Protestai] 
thoughts could not fail to throw him into 
sion with the Jesuit managers of the Rom 
Church. ' 


i 
....A fourth volume in the ‘ Early ail 
Literature Primers” edited by Professor Fishe/) 
brings the series down through the patristic» ” 
riod, and completes the design of the work uph ~ 
that epoch. This—No.IV in the series—is tk ~ 
Post-Nicene Latin Fathers, by the Rev. Geom 
A, Jackson. (D. Appleton & Co.) We shouldhay ~ 
to indulge in superlative praise to express ou) ~ 
estimate of these delightful and useful 4m) 7 
volumes. The last covers a field that is pe)” 
harly rich, and is introduced with a mas#gy” 
and discriminating preparatory review, by Li} 
Jackson. The extracts are male with judgmal 
and while they represent the fathers faithful 
contain the best light and help they have fort 
modern Church, The four little volumes a 
be followed by others on the Mediwval D: 
and Schoolmen, and these again by a serie @ 
Modern Ecclesiastical Literature. The diffi 
of the design will increase as it advances, 1 
leads us to hope that it will not be pressedon 
rapidly. 






















...-dn Traps for the Young Anthony 
stock calls public attention to the very 
dangers of Evil Reading and pernicious ii) 
ature generally. He exposes the secret © 
by which these traps are set, and how tht 
perils are brought to the notice of the yout 
and they made to desire them. No one™ 
engaged in the details of Mr. Comstock’s Wa 
could write as he does. Like a soldier in ® 
tremendous excitements of battle he sees hle# 
superlatives, and has blemishes which both 
prove his fidelity and show the virulence and tt 
magnitude of the dangers he has gazed Uy 
Let his book be read not by eyes curious to 
cover a new sensation, but by serious parellt 
anxious to know the real dangers against Wi 
to protect their children. 


...-The Messrs. Gharles Scribner’s 8008 P 


lish a duodeeimo edition of Dean 8 si 


Lectures on the History of the Eastern 

with an introduction on the study of e¢ 

cal history, which consists of three lect 
delivered in the Spring of 1857,and which fore 
the author’s inaugural on entering on bis ¢ 
as Oxford Professor of Ficclesiastical H 
in the chair relinquished six years later for 
Deanery of Westminster, The frst — 
the subsequent lectures was published in 
and the last and fifth in 1876, with but 
chanzes. The present republication P 
the whole in one compact, inexpensive 

412 pages. 


...Dr. Goodell’s How to Build @ © 
(Boston Cong. 8, 8. and Publishing © 
is not a treatise on architecture, not at 
the brick-and-mortar variety, nor isi 4 
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the line of Mr. Ruskin’s ‘Notes on the Con- 
struction of Sheepfolds,” though it has agracein 
it which that fastidious author would recognize, 
It is a collection of pointed, pithy and pregnant 
papers addressed to pastors, culminating in 
those which were contiibuted to the Congre- 
gationalist “by the graceful and loving hand 
that presides at the Pilgrim Parsonage” in St. 
Louis. We advise all pastors to read them. 


..On the whole we are glad to see an abbre- 
viated edition of Edmund O'Donovan’s large 
two volumes on The Merv Oasis. It is one 
of the most valuable and striking of all recent 
» historico-geographico works, but it contains an 
enormous amount of matter which is only an 
incumbrance to the general reader. The 
Messrs, Funk & Wagnall assume the respon- 
sibility of the epitomized edition which forms 
No. II in their “Standard Library” for 1884, and 
presents the important substance of the original 
two large volumes octavo in a 16mo of ordinary 
size. 

.The Messrs. Harper & Brothers republish, 
in a well-made, convenient 16mo, William Arthur’s 
“Fernley Lectures for 1883,” On the Difference 
between Physical and Moral Law. It is a plain 
man’s talk to plain men, and adjusted to the 
phases of scientific skepticism and of scientific 
rejoinder which would be visible to and influen- 
tial with them. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


Mr. Rozpert Louis StTEvENson’s “Treasure 
Island” will be issued by the Messrs. Roberts 
Bros. at once. 

..D. Lothrop & Co. will print, in the March 
Wide Awake, an entertaining historical sketch— 
“Queen Elizabeth and her Schoolmaster.” 


... The Publishers’ Weekly, an ardent advo- 
cate of international copyright, is printing in its 
columns Tolberg’s bibliography of the subject, 
a complete source of reference for the use of 
those interested in it, 

. It is definitely announced that M. Julia 
has sold his precious manuscript of Heine’s au- 
tobiography to the publishers of the Garlenlaube, 
and the publication of this interesting story of 
a poet's life will be begun at once, 





..G. P. Putnam’s Sons are about to publish, 
by arrangement with the Messrs, A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, a beautiful and complete edition 
of the works of Poe, with etched illustrations, 
and in eight volumes. It will be appropriately 
advertised as the ‘* Amontillado Edition.” 


.. Somebody says that much of the text of 
Mr, Gilbert’s ‘‘H. M. 8. Pinafore” is adapted 
from the French of the Abbé Tirebouchon, and 
the following couplet is cited in evidence : 

“ Je cherche lq seclusion que fournit la cabine, 
De méme que nes tantes et mes scours et mes cou- 
sines,” 


..Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. announce 
as in preparation for publication in May, 1834, 
Dr.Mombert’s edition of ‘“Tyndale’s Pentateuch” 
of 1530, now for the first time reprinted in 
separate form, and collated with the edition of 
1534, 1n the Baptist College, Bristol, England, 
with ‘‘ Matthew's Bible ” of 1537,the * Biblia” of 
Stephanus of 1528, and Luther’s ‘‘Pentateuch” cf 
1523. This edition is further enriched by the Mat- 
ginal Notes of Luther and John Rogers,as a con- 
temporary commentary, and the Prolegomena 
by Dr. Mombert. 


.-Newspaper men occasionally jump at a 
conclusion, Henry Holt & Co, recently an- 
nounced as the first of their new American 
Novel Series ““‘A Latter Day Saint,’ being the 
story of the conversion of Ethel Jones, related 
by herself.” The book has slways been an- 
pounced as a novel, and is found to be a story 
of life in Philadelphia, Narragansett and New- 
port. Yet one paper proclaims it an account of 
a conversion to the Mormon religion, and an- 
other solicits an advertisement of it on the 


ground that the paper has a good circulation in 
Utah! 


--The still unknown author of “The Bread- 
winners ” has written a letter which appears in 
the March number of The Century, in which the 
following paragraph occurs: 


“My motive in withholding my name is simple 
enough. I amengaged in business in which my 
Standing would be seriously compromised if it were 
known that I had written a novel. I am sure that 
my practical efficiency is not lessened by this act; 
but Lam equally sure that I could never recover 
from the injury it would occasion me if known 
among my Own colleagues, For that positive rea- 
Son, and for the negative one that I do not care for 
publicity, I resolved to keep the knowledge of my 
little venture in authorship restricted to as small a 
circle as possible. Only two persons besides my- 
self know who wrote ‘ The Breadwinners,’” 


-- The following are named in the catalogue of 
new w works, in various departments of literature, 
which the Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons an- 
nounce for Spring publication: “‘The History 
of the Discoveries of America to the year 1525,” 
by Arthur James Weise, with Maps and Illustra- 
tion ; “ Prehistoric America,” from the French of 
the ‘Marquis de Nadaillac, by N. D’Anvers; 
“The Book of the Beginnings ” (a familiar study 


of Genesis in the light of modern criticism), by 
the Rev. R. Heber Newton; ‘* The Early Spanish 
Masters,” a series of studies in Spanish art, by 
Emelyn W. Washburn; ‘The Life and Cam- 
paigns of Frederick the Great,” by Col. C. B. 
Brackenbury ; and a number of valuable works 
in medicine, political science, fiction and verse. 
This firm is undoubtedly among the most active 
of our publishing houses. 


..The London Truth has recently published 
some interesting figures showing the earnings 
of some of England’s successful literary men : 


“Disraeli, it is stated, made by his pen £30,000; 
Byron, £23,000; Lord Macaulay received £20,000 on 
account of three-fourths net profits for his history, 
Thiers and Lamartine received nearly £20,000 each 
for their respective histories. Thackeray is said 
never to have received £5,000 for any of his novels. 
Sir Walter Scott was paid £110,000 for eleven novels, 
of three volumes each, and nine volumes of‘ Tales 
of my Landlord,’ For one novel he received £10,000 
and between November, 1825, and June, 1827, he re- 
ceived £26,000 tor literary work, Lord Lytton is 
said tc have made £50,000 by his novels; Dickens, it 
has Seen computed, ought to have been making 
£10,000 a year for three years prior to the publica- 
tion of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’; and Trollope in twenty 
years made £70,000.” 


Who dares to say that the writer’s trade, if he 
has talent for it, knows it, and will stick to it, 
cannot be worth as much to him as a wholesale 
dry-goods establishment or a broker’s oftice? 


——_ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


.Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro. 
duced into the size and form as printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as ito, Svo, 12mo, eto., 
give so little indication of size that we shalt hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number frst 
given is the length.) 

The Conquest of pees, By John Richard 
Green, Honorary Fellow of 
Jesus “ollege, Ontord, author of “ History 


the English People,” éte, With Portcuit 4 
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The Hessians vote ‘the ‘other German Auxiliaries 
of Great Britain in the Revolutionary War. 
By Edward J. Lowell, 4 a ape and Plans. 
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Pretty Miss Neville. A Novel. By B. M, Croker, 
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Abraham to Samuel. Ed ition. Witn 
Maps and Plans. 746x434, pp, xxxvi, 472. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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of Modern Science. By Arno 
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Words and Phrases in the Authorized Version 
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By William Aldis Wright, ™ Sec- 
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— xil, 680. London: Maemillan & C: 
The Cup and The Falcon. 
Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Cookery for A Ser jes ‘of. Familiar 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


An Illustrated Weekly Journal for all persons 
interested in the Progress of Science. 
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Lectures on the History of the Eastern 
Church. With an Introduction on the Study 
of Ecclesiastical History. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
with a map, $2; half calf, $4. 


Lectures on the History of the Jewish 
Church, First Series. From Abraham to 
Samuel, 12mo, cloth, $2; half calf, $4. With 
maps, plans, anda portrait of Dean STanuey. 
New edition fromnew plates, with the author’s 
latest revision. 

This new edition of the most populer en¢ and widely read 


uc! 
to two dollars, and each volume is sold separately. 


Dr. McCosh’s Philosophic Series. No. 5. 
Locke’s Theory of Knowledge. With a Notice 
of Berkley. 8vo, pepe, 50 cents, 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 


Part I. Didactic.—Each vol., paper, 50 cents, 
No. 1—Criteria of Diverse Kinds of Truth, 
As Opposed to Agnosticism. Being a Treatise 
on Applied Logic. No. 2.—Energy, Efficient 
and Final Cause. No, 3.—Development ; What 
it Can Do and What it Cannot Do. No, 4,— 
Certitude, Providence and Prayer. 


Newport. By Groraz Parsons Laturor. 1 
vol., 12mo, $1.25. 


Quotations in the New Testament. By 
C. H. ‘Loy, D.D., Professor of Hebrew in Har- 
vard University. 1 vol., 8vo, $3.50. 


The Question of Ships. By Lieutenant J. 
D. J. Kevizy, U.8.N. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25, 


The Book-Buyer. A summary of English 
aud American literature, Published on the 
first of every month. Annual subscription 50 
cente. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, gostpaid, on 
recetpt of price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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FOR MARCH 
CONTAINS: 

Frontispicce. The Vase. From a painting by Mari- 
ano Fortuny. Engraved by Frank French, 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. By B, B, Valentine, 
Profusely illustrated from sketches make for the 
article, and photographs. 

Transformation. A Story. Concluded, By Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford, 

A Farmer’s Sorrow. 
Jewett. 

Our Forests and Tree Lore, By Laura C, Hollo- 
way. 

What Came ofa Kit of Mackerel. A Story, By 
J. H. Walworth. 

A Walkin Winter. By Charles C. Abbott, 

RAFTING ON THE ALLEGHANY. By William 
Willard Howard. Profusely illustrated, 

WHAT WILL BECOME OF EGYPT? By 
Gen, W. W. Loring, Pasha, 

The Myth of Fingal’s Cave. By Cope Whitehouse, 
Iliustrated. 

Tivkling Cymbals. A Story. Continued, By Ed- 
gar Fawcett. 

Creation or Evolution? By George Ticknor 
Curtis, 

Poems. By Gideon J, Tucker, James B, Kenyon and 
others. 

Recent Literature, Town Talk, Salmagundi. 


$3.00 a year, postage paid, 26 cents a number. 
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Religions _ Futelligenee. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC STATISTICS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


For a number of years The Catholic 
Directory, published by the Sadliers, has 
been the only source of information con- 
cerning the statistics of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in this country. It is a very 
large book, consisting of more than 850 
pages, besides 120 pages of advertisements, 
Nearly 600 pages are devoted to the usual 
calendar, a table of feasts, Catholic memo- 
randa and obituary for the year, the Rom- 
an hierarchy, directory of the various dio- 
ceses, list of priests and ecclesiastical Sum- 
mary inthe United States. Similar exhibits 
are also made for British America and for 
Great Britain and Ireland. The name of 
John Gilmary Shea appears this year as 
editor of the Directory, and a statement is 
printed in the Preface of the sources of in- 
formation, and the mode of estimating the 
population of the Church is explained on 
the last page. 

The reports, we learn, all come from the 
archbishops and bishops of the Church, 
with only one exception, that of the diocese 
of Fort Wayne, for which Bishop Dwenger 
refused to give information, and the editor 
** was unable to obtain a copy of the admir- 
able printed report of the parochial schools, 
which is annually issued in that diocese.” 
The report for Fort Wayne was, therefore, 
prepared by the editor “from extensive 
correspondence and inguiry.” The various 
prelutes not only furnished the reports, but 
they revised the proofs of them. ‘‘ Noliberty 
is ever taken with the copy furnished,” and 
all letters requesting changes are trans- 
mitted to the Right Reverend revisers. The 
full significance of this statement may be 
discovered in the suggestion that each re- 
port hereafter be “criticised with due re- 
spect to the character and dignity” of the 
prelate who * gives it to the Catholic pub- 
lic as the best statement that he can pre- 
sent for the moment. Attacks on the Cath- 
olic hierarchy,” it is added, “ are scarcely 
consistent with loyalty to the Church.” 
We suspect, notwithstanding this broad 
hint, that there will be murmurs against the 
statistics, which show an apparent decrease 
for the year of more than 200,000 in the 
Catholic population. We hope, however, 
to be able to throw some light on the dis- 
crepancy. 

The summary of priests, churches, schools 
und communicants and adherents is printed 
at the end of the diocesan reports. Next 
to the summary comes the list of priests, 
arranged alphabetically, the pages devoted 
to the United States closing with a most 
interesting statement as to the mode of 
ascertaining the Catholic population. After 
referring tothe debate to which the subject 
nas given rise the editor remarks that the 
United States census throws no light 
upon it. It gives only the seating ca- 
pacity of churches, and as Catholic 
churches have several distinct masses every 
Sunday, ‘“‘each attended by a different set 
of worshipers,” the census figures accord 
to ‘* Protestant denominations a strength 
greatly in excess of actual numbers, and 
reduce the Catholic population immensely.” 
It might be supposed to be entirely practi- 
cable to take a census of Catholics who 
thus commune, and so reduce guesses to 
ascertained facts, but the editor says re- 
turns of the archbishops and bishops are 
not ‘‘ mere guesses,” though the mode of esti- 
mating the population differs. In some cases 
the birth rate, in some the death rate, in 
others the family is taken as the basis. This 
is the exact reverse of the Protestant method. 
The latter estimates its population on 
the basis of its tommunicants, who, as a 
rule, are accurately reported. The Catho- 
lics ascertain the number of their commu- 
nicants and adherents by estimates based 
on the baptism of infants. The assumption 
is that, “infant baptisms among Catholics 
being universal, their number may be taken 
as that of live births”; und by applying the 
ratio of live births to population in the par- 
ticular state to the number of infant bap- 
tisms, the result is the Catholic population. 
Take, for example, the diocese of Roches- 
ter. The number of infant baptisms was 
2,681. Bishop. McQuaid multiplies this 
number by 25, and gets, as the result, 
67,025. He returns 65,000 as the Catholic 


population, though he says, ‘‘from other 
data,” he would estimate it at 70,000 or 
75,000. The ratio of births to population 
in the State of New York is said to be 1 to 
88.9. If this ratio were strictly applied to 
Rochester the result would be upward of 
104,000 instead of 67,000; and there are 
17.8 deaths in 1,000. This ratio, applied to 
deaths in the diocese, would give a popula- 
tion of 83,000. On what principle the ratio 
of births is reduced to 25 is not stated. 
Perhaps one reason is the alleged higher 
average in the birth-rate among Catholics 
over that among non-Catholics. That the 
method of computation may be seen more 
fully, we copy the table given of a dozen 


dioceses: 
Eati mated 


Diocese af Baptiems. Pupils. Population. 
Buffalo,....... 5.384 - 100,000 
Cleveland..... 6,810 23,000 165,000 
Columbus..... 2,20 6,144 48,000 
Detroit........ 5,416 9,832 100,455 
ee 2,512 1,640 45,000 
Green Bay.... 3,510 4,502 (by families) 68,200 
Little Rock.... 875 87h 6,000 
Monterey...... 1,718 21.500 
Natchez,.,..... . 736 1,807 13,918 
Newark........ based on census 1), 00 


Oxdensburg... 3,154 Deaths 1,011 families 12,698 62,000 
North Carolina........ ...based on census 2,188 
The editor remarks that the rate on which 
these estimates are made is 1 to 20 or 25, 
which he regards as ‘‘ far below the real 
ratio.” 

One of the bishops is quoted as saying: 
in this 
state who do not approach the sacraments. 
I do aot include such.” It is said that all 
the bishops would say the same. It is not 
explained, however, how they are able to 
exclude this class definitely. Perhaps al- 
lowance is made for them in the reduction 
of the birth ratio. 

The total Catholic population for the 
United States is given this yearas 6,628,- 
176. Last year the figures were 6,832,954. 
The Catholic Review is amazed, as well it 
might be, at the discrepancy. In the face, 
it remarks, ‘‘of the well-known fact that 
the Catholic population has greatly in- 
creased,” the figures of the Directory are 
surprising and need an explanation. It 
speaks of them as ‘‘ quasi-official statistics,” 
regarded by ‘the careless as an official 
statement of the statistics of the Church.” 
We think we shall be able to explain the 
discrepancy for our Catholic coatempo- 
rary. We have found, on making a care- 
ful comparison between the statistics 
by dioceses, for 1883, and _ those 
for 1884, that only in a few cases 
has there been any decrease, while in 
most dioceses an actual increase is appar- 
ent. This makes it plain that the total 
should be larger than that of 1883. A care- 
ful footing up of the columns for 1883 and 
1884, by a competent accountant, results 
in the discovery of a gigantic blunder in 
the total for 1888. By a simple error in 
adding, the footing was set down as 6,832,- 
954, when it should have been 6,426,854. 
Another error, corrected this year, gave a 
diocese an excess of 40,000. Deducting 
this, the total should have been 6,396,854. 
The column for 1884 is correctly added. It 
foots up 6,628,176. Subtracting from it the 
corrected footing of 1888, we have 231,322, 
which is the amount of the actual increase. 

The totals for 1884 show that there are 
18 archbishops, 57 bishops, 6,835 priests, 
1,651 ecclesiastical students, 6,613 churches, 
1,150 chapels, 1,476 stations, 22 ecclesiasti- 
cal seminaries, 87 colleges, 599 academies, 
2,582 parochial schools, 481,834 pupils at- 
tending the parochial schools, 294 asylums 
and 189 hospitals. These figures show an 
increase of 289 priests, 217 ecclesiastical 
students, 872 churches, 6 colleges, 20 acad- 
emies, 41 parochial schools and 19 asylums, 
but a decrease of 9 ecclesiastical sem- 
inarics. 


** There are thousands of Catholics 





A tance part of the issue of the 18th of 
January of The Liberal, of Calcutta, organ of 
the Brahmo Somaj, is given up to accounts of 
the life, death, and burial of Keshub Chunder 
Sen. The date of his birth, as to which there 
have been widely different statements in the press 
of this country, was November 19th, 1838; con- 
sequently he was 45 years old, It is said that 
his father was distinguished for two things—his 
personal beauty and his philanthropy. Chunder 
was the second son and showed remarkable qual- 
ities when a child. He was leader among his 
fellows, both in play and work. He was scrupu- 
lous about his dress and his daily bath. For his 
mother, who survives him, he had the deepest 
feeling of affection. She sat at his death-bed 





ad grieved thathe must be taken and she left. 





[February 28, 1884. 











He soothed a and took of the dust at her feet 
and put upon his head. His favorite recreation 
was magical performances, A short time pre- 
vious to his death he was visited by the vener- 
able Devendra Nath, his early colaborer and the 
successor of Ram Mohun Roy. The following 
regulation for mourning was issued : 

“The Apostolic Durbar enjoins upon all the breth- 
ren and the Provincial churches, especially those 
professing loyalty to the New Dispensation, to ob- 
serve the mourning consequent upon the minister’s 
ascension to Heaven for a fortnight,in the following 
manner: 

“ (1) Every true believer in the New Dispensation 
shall wear on his person a piece of gairic cloth stripe 
inthe manner prescribed in the New Samhita. 

**(2) He shall abstain from animal food. 

(3) He shall give up all manner of mirth and 
merriment, 

**(4y He shall study the life and teachings of the 
minister. 

(5) He shall pray for the descent of the Holy 
Spirit, and practice communion daily with the view 
to realize the presence of the Divine Mother, with 
her child, the minister, on her lap. 

* (6) He shall try to assimilate the minister’s char- 
acter in his life with his daily food. 

(7) He shall hold conversation with friends every 

evening on spiritual topics.” 
The funeral procession formed at 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon. ‘A piteous wail of woe rose into 
the skies as the flowery bed-stead, with its state- 
liest burden, was removed from the sanctuary.” 
Hundreds joined in .the procession. The pro- 
cession arrived at the Burning Ghat in Nimtol- 
lah at about Ge. mM. In the presence of an im- 
mense number of mourners the following cere- 
monies were observed ; 

‘When the body was laid ou the pyre, the upadh- 
yaya chanted the following Mantras: ‘Satyam 
Gyanananantum Brahma Anandarupamaunritam 
yatbibhatt santam sivam advaitam Suddhamapapa 
bidham,’ that is * As the True, the Intelligent, the In- 
finite, andthe Blissful, He manifests himsejf. He is 
the Peaceful and Merciful God. He is one without 
a second, He is Holy and Smiess.’ The chief 
mourner, Karuna Chunder Sen, the eldestson of the 
deceased, then held a torch iu his right hand, and 
solemnly applied it to the pyre, saying: *In the 
name of God I apply this holy fire to the last re- 
mains of the deceased. The mortal shall burn away 
and perish, but the immortal live. O Lord! the de- 
paited soul Is rejoicing in Thee, in Thy blissful 
Abode.’ As the body began to burn, the mourners 
in one voice cried out: * Jat Satehidananda Hari,’ 
‘Glory be unto the Redeemer who is Truth, Wisdom 
and Joy’; ‘ Brahma Kripa hi Kevalam,’ ‘ God’s grace 
only availeth’; Shantih, Shantih, Shantih,’ ‘Peace. 
Peace. Peace.’ The cremation of the body took 
five hours. At about 11:15 the ashes were collected 
in an urn, and brought to the Lily Cottage by the 
chief mourners and apostles of the New Dispensa- 
tion.” 

..A few months ago av important general 
religious assembly convened at Sweden. Accord- 
ing to the constitution of that country, the 
highest ecclesiastical law-making power lies in 
the hands of the Church Assembly, in conjunc- 
tion with the King and the parliament. At this 
meeting the conservative spirit of the Swedish 
Church, as heretofore, exerted a predominating 
influence, although a number of occurrences 
showed distinctly that a more liberal spirit is 
making itself felt in Scandinavia also. The Re- 
vised New Testament was formally adopted, and 
recommended for congregational use. In this 
connection # lively discussion arose whether, 
in the new translation, the word “hell” should 
b2 stricken out, and in its place the expression 
“place of the dead,” or the word “ Géhenna” 
should be substituted. By a vote of 46 to 12 the 
word “hell” was retained. Our American 
churches who have missionaries in Sweden will 
be interested in the resolution passed permitting 
formal dismissal from the State Church only 
when the naime of the religious communion 
with which the petitioner desires to connect 
himself is distinctly stated, and a motion looking 
to making the organization of free churches an 
easier matter was voted down. A somewhat re- 
markable petition was presented, praying that 
pastors be no longer compelled to take the oath 
when ordained to the ministerial office, the 
ground taken by the petitioners being, not, as 
might be expected, a desire for more liberty and 
more breathing room in matters of dectrine, but 
doubts as to the nature ef the oath and to the 
right of the Church to insist upon an ordinatior 
oath. Among the 1,417 signers of this petition 
there were 2 bishops, over 500 pastors, 61 uni- 
versity professors, and 264 students. This, too, 
was rejected. 


..If the erection of new church edifices is a 
sign of prosperity, the Lutherans of this coun- 
try have reason to congratulate themselves on 
their healthy advance in the past year. Care- 
fully collected statistics for 1888 report the dedi- 
cation of 272 new Lutheran houses of worship 
in the United States. Of these, 162 were built 
by German, 62 by English, 7 by German-Eng- 
lish, 26 by Swedish, 7 by Norwegian, 7 by Nor- 
wegian-Danish, and 1 by Danish congregations. 
Within the last five years 866 Lutheran churches 
have been erected in this country, distributed as 
follows: 117, 138, 142, 202, 272. 

..The Berliner Monatschrift recently pub- 
lished a travesty of the apostolic confession of 
faith, and the authorities very promptly con- 
demned the editor to one week’s imprisonmen 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BURWELL, J. Y., called to Glenville, W. Va. 

CAMPBELL, J. L., Cheltenham, Ontario, accepts 
call to Nyack, N. Y. 

CHASE, W. T., Cambrid igeport, Mass., accepts 
call to Minneapolis, inn. 

FREEMAN, i oe R., died recently in 
Winfield, N.Y 

GUNNING, J. H., , Nyue ack, N. Rs ere call ‘to 
Harvard-St. ch ston, M 

KING, L. D., Centennial ch., Philedsiphie, Penn., 
resigns. 

McGAHEN, J. H., becomes pastor at West Hills- 
dale, N. ¥ 

PROBEST, T. C., accepts call to Ironton, Obio. 

REED, N. A., D.D., settles in Cherokee, Ta. 

SMITH, W. A., called to One Hundred and Thir- 
ty-F irst-Street ch., New York City. 

STODDARD, Frank P., Hamilton, accepts call 
to Carthage, N.Y 

TARRELL, W. A., Greenville, Tex., resigns. 

THOMAS, E. E., Woonsocket, R. L., called to 
Newburyport, Mass. 

VRADENBORG, T., called to Elkhart, Ind. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ABBOTT, E. E. P., Newport, N 
to Cedar Rapids, Ta. 
BLAIR, Joun J., Rockland, Me., dismissed. 
BLODGETT, C. E., ord, in Victor, Ia. 
BROWN, Tuomas L., Huntley, Il., called to Eu- 
reka, Kan. 
BURGESS, R. M., Clio, accepts call to Alba, 
Mich, 
CALDWELL, W. 
missed. 
CAMPBELL, Jas. M., inst. in Watertown, Wis, 
CUTTER, Gronce B., Hebron, Conn., dis- 
missed. 
DAWSON, Wii11aM E., ord. iu Garden Prairie, 
I. 


. H., accepts call 


E., Onondaga, Mich., dis- 


DENNEN, 8. K., Third ch., New Haven, Conn,, 
dismissed, 
DORALL, Lex, inst. in Corry, Penn. 


HANCOCK, J. J., Wales, removes to Napoli, 
N. Y. 


HARTLEY, Caries, Oheyloygan, Mich., dis- 
missed, 
eae, J. V., accepts call to St. Joseph, 


...9 F, (Pres.) Hempstead, N. Y., 
accepts -_ "to Park-St. ch., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

HOWE, Georae M., Princeton, Mass., dismisved. 

HOWELLS, AntHony, Welsh ch., Mt. Carmel, 
Penn., dismissed. 

HUTCHINS Henry L., Boston, accepts call to 
North Chelmsford, Mass. 
KELSEY, LysanpER, Maybee 

Mich., dismiesed., 

KINNEY, Henny N., Fergus Falls, Minn., dis- 
missed, 

MERRILL, W. C., accepts call to Sacramento, 
Cal. 


and London, 


PALMER, Frank H., inst. in Pomfret, Conn. 

PEACOCK, Rosert M., Solon, accepts call to 
Monmouth, Me. 

PHILLIPS, J. H., Gunnison City, called to 
Leadville, Col. 
RICE, O. V., Farmington, Ill, accepts call to 
Columbus, Neb. 
ROBERTS, R. E., ord. 
Rock, Lil. 

ROSEBORO, 8, R., Cambridgeboro’, accepts call 
to Mercer, Penn. 

STONE, Henry J., Sanford, Me., accepts call to 
North Rochester, Mass, 

THRALL, Grorce 8., Bridgeport, accepts call 
to New Milford, Conn. 

TORREY, Revsen A., inst. in Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

WAITE, Josrru, ord. in Valley City, Dak. 

wanes, NaTHaniEL M., Republic, Mo., dis- 
m™m188 

WILTON, Ricuarp T., North Rochester, Mass., 
accepts call to Rindge, N. H. 


in Welsh ch., Big 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BREED, Dav R., D.D., St. Paul, Minn.,resigns. 

300K, Mixton L., accepts call to Philipsburgh, 
Penn. 

DICKINSON, C. W., D.D., Lafayette, Ind., called 
to College Hill, Cincinnati, O. 

HOPKINS, F. E., Hempstead, N. called to 
Park-Street Congregational ch., qe 
Conn, 

JEFFERS, E. T., Professor in Lincoln Univer- 
sity, called to Oxford, Penn. 

LEWIS, V. A., Napa, Cal., called to Columbus- 
Avenue ch., Boston, Mass. 

LONG, h Jom D., inst. in First ch., West Farms, 

sity. 

McBRIDE, S. Pittsburgh, Penn., resigns. 

es «tee T. K.,called to Lower Brandywine, 


MILLIKEN, 8. J., inst. in Fox Chase, Penn. 
MITCHELL, Anrtuos, D.D., Cleveland, O., does 


not, suys The Interior, accept secretaryship 
of Board of Foreign Missions, but remains 
in pastorate. 


REED, Myxox W., First ch., Indiana “poy. Ind., 
called to to First Congregational ch., Denver, 


RINGLAND, A. W., called to Duluth, Minn. 


SWIFT, W. H., Wilkesbarre, accepts call to 
Honesdale, Penn. 


REFORMED. 
McKELVEY, ALEXANDER, Athenia, called to Sec- 
ond Presbyterian ch., Jersey City, N. J. 
TAYLOR, Wruu1am R., Franklin Park, N. J., 
accepts call to First ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 
VAN HOUTEN es Halfweg, Holland, called 
to Cleveland, 0. 
VAN OOSTENBRUGGE, C., accepts call to Rar- 
itan, DL 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 9th. 
1—117. 





PAUL. AT CORINTH.—Acts XVII, 





Nores.—“ He departed from Athens.” —Appar- 
ently after a very short stay, and with no great 
success, “Qorinth."—The most important 
commercial center in Greece, situated on the pen- 
insula connecting Northern and Southern Greece, 
It was a cosmopolitan place, where all sorts of 
people and religions met and were tolerated. 
Aquila,” “‘Priscilla,”—Roman names given to 
there Jews, possibly because their ancestors had 
been Roman slaves. “* Claudius had com 
manded,” etc.—This edict of the Emperor Claudius 
was made on account of some seditions that the 
Jews were engaged in; but was soon rescinded. 
Aquila and Priscilla soon afterward went back 
to Rome (see Romans xvi, 3, 4), and later to 
Ephesus (II Tim. iv, 19).———“‘ Constrained by 
the word.”—Not “pressed in spirit.” Con- 
strained by the obligation to preach the word, 
being encouraged by the help and sympathy of 
Silas and Timothy. He probably stopped spend- 
ing his time at tent-making, and was sup- 
ported meanwhile by gifts sent from Macedonia. 
See Phil. iv, 15. ** Shook out his raiment.” 
—Asif to remove the dust of their synagogue. 
‘* Departed thence.” —From the synagogue, 
though it would seem that he also left the house 
of Aquila. Perhaps he had little time now for 
tent-making, and found Titus Justus’s house 
more convenient.__——“ Titus Justus.”—The 
first name is that of the family, Titus, or, better, 
Titius ; while the last name, Justus, is a personal 
name. We reverse the order in our names. 
“A year and six months.”—A very long 
stay, made because there were many Jews there, 
and because a large commercial town is not given 
to persecution. “ Gallio was procurator.” 
—Gallio was brother of the philosopher Seneca, 
who speaks of him with many compliments. ‘The 
proconsul was the chief ruler of the province, 
which, in this case, included all Greece ; but his 
court was in Corinth._-———“ Questions about 
words and names.”—Such as about whether one 
Jesus was the Christ.——“ They all laid hold 
on Sosthenes.”—All the rabble; not the Jews, 
of course. This shows that the populace 
did not favor the Jews. They had just been 
driven out of Rome, and were not in very 
good odor. Sosthenes was the new ruler 
after Crispus had been deposed. He seems 
to be a different Sosthenes from that mentioned 
in I Cor. i, 1. 

Instruction.—Paul’s example shows us that 
work is essential. He was a constant and dilli- 
gent workerin whatever heengaged. All success 
depends more on work than anything else. 
The Church is built on work. All growth, 
improvement in the world, in comforts, in edu- 
cation, in government, in religion, comes through 
the genius which resides in hard, persistent 
work, 

Paul's example shows that manual labor is 
honorable. Paul was not ashamed to make a 
living with a needle and thread. Theidea that 
some kinds of work are honorable and others 
dishonorable, such as brain labor as contrasted 
with hand labor, is unworthy of a Christian. In 
Peter’s day the tanner’s business was thought of a 
low grade; but Peter went to a tanner’s house 
to live. 

But there are kinds of business which are 
really dishonorable ; such is a thief’s, or a rum- 
seller’s, or a distiller’s or a gambler’s, however 
hard they may work at it. Paul had the sense 
to work at an honest calling. 

Paul had great self-respect. He would not 
let people say that he was supported by charity 
or was making money out of his converts. He 
believed it was proper that he should be sup- 
ported in that way; but he would not Jet the 
Gospel suffer by his asserting his rights. It 
may be a Christian duty to waive one’ s rights. 

When one becomes a Christian the example 
will often produce great results. Here Crispus, 
the ruler of the Synagogue, a very prominent 
man, believed ; and we are told that “many of 
the Corinthians hearing believed.” If one does 
not become a Christian his holding back may 
hold back many others, 

Gallio thought the questions between the 
Jews and the Christians not questions of civil 
law, but of merely religious difference. There 
he was right. Asaruler he ought not to have 
interfered between them. He believed in relig- 
ious liberty. He was a wise ruler. At this 
day it is wrong to force religious differences into 
government or schools, The Church is compe- 
tent to take care of religion. That is what 
Christ organized itfor. He never put that duty 
on the State. 

Gallio thought the differences between Paul 
and Sosthenes of no importance in themselves, 
There he was wrong. The things he cared for 
were not worth caring for in comparison. The 
questions he disdained have turned the world 
right side up. They civilize the world. They 
save the soul. Gallio made a tremendous mis- 
take, and #0 does every person now who dos pot 
gare for religion, 























Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

In the House the Military Appropriation 
bill was passed; also the Post Route bill with 
the Senate amendment. A _ resolution was 
adopted calling on the Postmaster-General for 
information in Star Route cases not heretofore 
made public. A bill was reported to forfeit the 
Oregon Central land grant. The Morrison bill 
for the extension of the bonded whisky period 
was reported to the House favorably. A bill was 
reported to prohibit the importation of foreign 
contract labor. A communication was received 
from the President, transmitting a statement 
from the Secretary of State to the effect that the 
British Government had presented the “ Alert” to 
the United States for use on the Greely Relief 
Expedition, 

.-The bodies of Lieutenaut De Long and his 
companions, victims of the “ Jeannette” disas- 
ter in the Arctic seas, arrived in New York 
Wednesday, February 20th, by the Hamburg- 
American steamer ‘ Frisia.” There were ten 
coffins. The official reception of the bodies took 
place on Washington’s birthday. A procession 
escorted the remains up Broadway and across 
the Bridge to the Navy Yard. The bodies of 
Lieutenant De Long and five others were in- 
terred in Woodlawn Cemetery on Saturday, after 
service in Holy Trinity Church in this city, 
whither the bodies were taken from the Navy 
Yard. The services were conducted by Assistant 
Bishop Potter. 


.-A terrible wind storm swept through 
Georgia and North and South Carolina Febru- 
ary 20th, resulting in a dreadful loss of life and 
in great destruction of property. Buildings 
were demolished, giant trees uprooted. It is 
believed that fifty persons lost their lives in 
North Carolina, while in Georgia, in a line three 
miles long, between Pickens and Cherokee Coun- 
ties, 22 persons were killed. The killed in South 
Carolina exceed in number 100. Railroad cars, 
loaded with freight, were, in many cases, lifted 
from the tracks and hurled hundreds of yards, 

..In the Senate bills were introduced for 
the admission of Dakota as a stateand to amend 
the Pension Laws. Bills were passed to com- 
plete the statue of Admiral Dupont, making an 
appropriation for the militia and for the pun- 
ishment of persons persunating officers and em- 
ployés in the United States. 

.-Municipal elections in Pennsylvania, Feb, 
19th, resulted in the election of Republican may- 
ors in Philadelphia, shonin and Lancaster. 





FOREIGN. 


.-El Mahdi’s forces in Egypt have gained 
another victory in the capture of Tokar. The 
town was invested and the rebels kept up a con- 
stant fire, and the garrison held a parley with 
the besiegers and arranged for a capitulation, 
which took place last Thursday. Many of the 
garrison objected to the surrender, but they 
were overruled. Some of them escaped from 
the town and marched for Stiakim, It is not 
believed that the people of the town were put to 
the sword, the report being that the terms of 
the surrender provided that their lives 
should be spared. General Graham, in com- 
mand of the relief expedition, had just 
reached Stakim, when the surrender oc- 
curred, The news caused much excitement in 
London and Paris. A Cabinet Council was held 
in London, and it was resolved to continue the 
campaign against Osman Digma, with the view 
of saving Berber and relieving Kassala. The gar- 
rison of Kassala is 1,500 strong and has supplies 
for a fortnight. The officials of Tokar declared 
for El Mahdi, whose followers were friendly to 
the people. The brother of the rebel prophet, 
Ali Yussuf, has been appointed Governor of Dar- 
fair, and instructed to raise an army and march 
on Kordofan. General Gordon expects to have 
an interview soon with the Mahdi at Kordofan. 
The clause of his proclamation concerning slay- 
ery, Which has provoked so much discussion in 
the English press, is as follows: ‘‘I desire to re- 
store your happiness, aud so I have decided to 
permit slave traffic. Every one having domestic 
servants may consider them his property and 
dispose of them.” The Sultan has urgently re- 
quested of the British Government a statement 
of the powers confided to Gereral Gordon for the 
settlement of the Sidan question. The British 
Army of occupation is to be largely increased. 
A dispatch, of February 23d, says General Gor- 
don has published wu manifesto in which he in- 
forms the insurgents that the Sultan, the com- 
mander of the faithful, intends to dispatch a 
great army to conquer their country. General 
Gordon exhorts them to accept his offers of 
peace in order to preserve themselves from a 
Turkish invasion. It is said that the effects of Gen- 
eral Gordon’s former proclamations are fading. 
He has asked the Khédiye to issue a decree con- 
firming the independence of the Sidan. The 
Porte has warned the Khédive to maintain the 
integrity of the Sadan and to give no muni 
tion whatever to El Mahdi. The Khédive’s 





jemms haa given rise to fresh rumors of ate 
fication, 


.---The Lasker incident has caused not a little 
unpleasant feeling. Bismarck’s course in return- 
ing the resolution of the American House of 
Representatives concerning the death of Herr 
Lasker without presenting it to the Reichstag, 
called out a good deal of unfriendly comment of 
the opposition press in Germany. Bismarck's 
explanation, as given in a communication to the 
German Minister in Washington, is that the reso- 
lution contained an opinion as to the value of 
Herr Lasker’s political services which was 
opposed to his convictions, and thirty years of 
participation in the internal policy of Germany 
justify him in placing a certain value on his 
judgment respecting home affairs. He, there- 
fore, had thought it wise not to ask the Em- 
peror’s permission to lay it before the Reichstag, 
to which body it was presented. The London 
Times says of the matter that at last Bismarck 
has obtained an opportunity to show his dislike 
of the country which annually robs him of 
thousands of conscripts. Congress was ill- 
advised in sending the resolution, Prinve Bis- 
marck was ungracious in returning it, and his 
organs are wrong in reviling Minister Sargent. 
He was only obeying his Government; and to 
hold him up to the contempt of the German 
people is a defiance of international courtesy, 
almost of international law. 


...-The debate in the House of Commons over 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s motion to condemn the 
policy of the British Government in Egypt was fin- 
ished last week and the Government was sustained 
by a vote of 311 to 262. The Parnellites voted with 
the Conservatives against the Government, which 
is considered to have gained a great victory. 
‘he Conservative leader will take the usual 
course of resigning his seat and offering him- 
self for re-election, Mr. Bradlaugh, having . 
been re-elected from Northampton, the House 
adopted a motion forbidding him to take 
the oath. It prevailed by a majority of 
538. The majority for a similar motion in 
Jauuary was 118. An extended debate oc- 
curred, on a motion of Mr, Parnell, con- 
demning the Government's policy in Ireland, in 
the course of which Mr. O'Donoghue argued 
in support of the Government and against the 
Parnellites, from whom he ha separated himself, 
The motion was rejected by a vote of 81 to 30. 
Speaker Brand resigned his positionon account 
of ili health. Mr. Gladstone announced that he 
would offer a resolution thanking Speaker 
Brand for his services and advising the Queen 
to confer a special mark of favor upon bim. 


.-Earl Granville, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, has now directed Sir Edward 
Thornton, British Minister at St. Petersburg, to 
ask of the Russian Government an explanation 
full and explicit of their annexation of the Merv 
Oasis. Minister Thornton is at the same time 
to protest against this action as a breach of the 
assurances given to England by the Czar. Be- 
sides extending an English protectorate over 
Belluchistan, the Government proposes to send 
a military commission to Herat to ascertain the 
exact boundaries of Afghanistan, and the condi- 
tion of the border-line defenses, 


.- The Brussels International African Axsso- 
ciation has decided to maintain Henry M. Stan- 
ley in command of the Congo country. General 
Gordon will be sent on an independent mission. 
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The King of the Belgians has sent Mr, Stanley a 
letter filled with expressions of satisfaction and 
confidence, in view of the results of his labors, 


...-The British House of Lords has adopted a 
motion for the appointment of a commission on 
the housing of the poor. The Prince of Wales, 
who is to be a member of it, made a speech, 
warmly supporting it. 


.-The rebellion in Arabia against the Turks 
is spreading. The Sultan is preparing to sup- 
press it. 
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A GREAT DISCOVERY IN APOS- 
TOLIC CHURCH HISTORY. 


In the Theologische Literatureeitung, Leip- 
zig, 1888, No. 8, Prof. Adolyh Harnack, 
of Giessen, gives an interesting account of 
the Away rév arvooré,av (* Teaching of the 
Aposties”) which has just been published 
by the learned metropolitan bishop of Nico- 
media, Philotheos Bryennios. It is a pleas- 
ant surprise for students of Church history 
to receive a new document from the second 
century. The name of the book was known. 
Clement, of Alexandria, quotes it as ‘ Scrip- 
ture”; Eusebius places it beside the ‘“‘Shep- 
herd,” the ** Apocalypse of Peter,” and the 
‘* Epistle of Barnabas”; and Athanasius 
regards it, not, it is true, as acanonical, but 
as one of the books appointed to be read by 
catechumens. In the Stichometry of Ni- 
cephorus it stands between the gospel of 
Thomas and the epistles of Clement. 
Moreover, we had the first six chapters of 
the book (the whole book is about as long 
as the epistle to the Galatians), for the 
most part in the moral teachings in Bar- 
nabas, in the ‘‘ Constitutions” and * Didas- 
kalia” and in the ‘*’Ex:roui dpwv"; but these 
ordinances become of anentirely new value 
when we find them in this work, the great 
age of which can be proved. The second 
part—Chapters vii—xvi—is essentially new, 
although the seventh book of the ‘ Consti- 
tutions” proves to be a recasting and, so to 
' speak, modernizing of it. 

This b»0k, then, is laid before us by Bry- 
ennios, edited with great care. Its genu- 
ineness Harnack acknowledges to have been 
proved by the editor. The trifling external 
fact is noteworthy that the stichometry of 
Nicephorus gives 200 as the number of 
lines and in the manuscript discovered jt 













has 208. Im Harnack’s opinion, even the 
“Shepherd of Hermas” can hardly com- 
pete with the “Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles” in antiquity, and it belongs in 
one class with the oldest documents we 
possess from the Gentile Church. The pe- 
culiarity of the book is increased by the 
fact that it is the oldest book of Church 
order that is known. It throws light on 
points in the epistle to the Ephesians, in 
Acts, in the first epistle of Clement, in Her- 
mas, and in Lucian’s ‘‘ Peregrinus.” Har- 
nack leaves the date for the moment open; 
but, whatever place may be assigned to it 
between 100 and 160, it places the Church 
before us ata period of which we know 
very little. It may have been written in 
Syria or Egypt. It will have to be our guide 
in #he future in our treatment of “ apostles,” 
“prophets,” ‘ teachers,” bishops and dea- 
cons. The title “apostles” is used exclu- 
sively in the sense of wandering evangel- 
ists; presbyters are not mentioned at all. It 
is a first-class document for the history of 
the constitution of the Church and for the 
history of worship. 

The fact is that in the “ Teaching” we have 
the beginning of the entire body of litera- 
ture in the ancient Oriental Church, which 
refers toChurch order or constitutions; and 
that it makes clear much that was doubtful 
before. For example, to recur to the sev- 
enth book of the ‘‘Constitutions” men- 
tioned above, the ‘‘ Teaching” bears about 
the same relation to it that the shorter Ig- 
natian epistles do to the longer. The re- 
viser modernized the old book, put *‘ priests” 
for ‘‘prophets,” put ‘‘presbyters” in, 
smoothed down the eschatology and thinned 
out the prayers. 

Bryennios shows how his new volume 
confirms a conjecture of Prof. Gustav 
Bichell’s, and an assertion of Harnack’s 
with reference to the ‘* 'Etcro/) épwr.” Bick- 
ell, and after him Dr. Oscar Von Gebhardt, 
had pointed to some older book now lost 
as the true basis of the ‘‘ Constitutions,” 
Book VII, and of the ‘*Epitome”; and here 
we have that older book. Besides, Harnack 
had insisted upon it that the ‘‘ Epitome,” 
as it was, could not be of the second 
century, but must be later than the ** Con- 
stitutions”; and Bryennios supports this. 

Harnack translates the larger and more 
interesting part of the book into German, 
and, the original having not yet reached 
us, we transla‘e from Harnack’s advance 
sheets just received: 

** Aiday?) Tav 13 arourézwv, chapters vii— 
xvi. 

“7, But as to baptism, baptize thus: Baptize 
after thou hast imparted all the above doctrines 
{the moral teachings of chapters i—vi], im the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost, in flowing water. If, however, thou 
hast no flowing water, then baptize with other 
water; if there be no cold at hand, with warm. 
But if thou hast neither, then sprinkle the head 
three times with water in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. But be- 
fore the baptism, the baptizer and the baptized 
are to fast. . . Thou shalt command the 
baptized to fast a day or two beforehand. 

‘8, Your fasta are not to be ordered like those 
of the hypocrites ; for these fast on Monday and 
Thursday. Ye however shall fast on Wednes- 
day and Friday, Neither shall ye pray like the 
hypocrites, but pray as the Lord has commanded 
in his Gospel: ‘ Our Father, ete.’ Three times 
a day shall ye pray thus, 

“9, As for the eucharist, ye shall give thanks: 
First in reference to the cup: ‘We thank Thee, 
our Father, for the holy vine of thy child David, 
which thou hast revealed to us through thy child 
Jesus. Honor be to ‘Thee to eternity.’ In refer- 
ence to the broken bread, however: *We thank 
Thee, our Father, for the life and the knowledge 
which thou hast declared unto us through thy 
child Jesus. Honor be to Thee to eternity, As 
this broken bread was strewn upon the hills 
(that isas grain] and brought together and be- 
came one, 80 may Thy church be brought to- 
gether from the ends of the earth into Thy 
kingdom ; for Thine is the honor and power 

through Jesus Christ to eternity.’ Let no one, 
however, eat or drink of your cucharist except 
those baptized in the name of the Lord; for in 
reference to this the Lord said: Ye shall not give 
that which is holy to the dogs, 

"10, After ye have eaten, ye shall give thanks 
thus: ‘We thank Thee, Holy Father, for Thy 
holy name, for which Thou has prepared a dwell- 
ing in our hearts, and for the knowledge, and 


made known to us through thy child Jesns; to 
Thee be honor in eternity. Thou,Almighty Lord, 
hast created all for Thy name’s sake ; food and 
drink Thou hast given to men for their use, 








that they may thank Thee ; but upon us Thou 


the belief, and the immortality, which Thou hast 


hast graciously bestowed spiritual food and 
drink and eternal life through Thy child, Above 
all we thank Thee because Thou art mighty. 
To Thee be honor to eternity. Remember, Lord, 
Thy church, to lead her forth out of all evil, and 
to perfect her in Thy love ; gather her together 
from the four winds, her, the consecrated one 
into Thy kingdom, which Thou hast prepared 
for her. Thine is the power and the honor to 
eternity. Let grace come and let this world 
vanish away. Hosanna to the Son of David! 
Let him that is holy, come forward ; let him that 
is not, repeut, Maranatha. Amen,’ But per- 
mit the prophets to say thanks, as much as they 


ease. 

**11. Whosoever now comes [to you] and 
teaches you all this that has just been said, bim 
receive. If however the teacher himself teaches 
in perversences another doctrine, so that he 
annuls the above, hear ye him not; but if he 
teaches so that he increases righteousness and 
the knowledge of the Lord, then receive him as 
the Lord, 

“In reference to the apostles and prophets 
moreover ye shall proceed as follows, according 
to the directions of the gospel : Let every apostle, 
who comes to you, be received asthe Lord, He 
will not remain longer than a day, or if necessary 
asecond day; if he remains three days he isa 
false prophet. When the apostle goes away 
again, let him take nothing with him but bread 
enough for aday; if he asks for money, he is a 
false prophet. And every prophet that speaks 
‘in the Spirit,’ him ye shall neither examine nor 
condemn ; for every sin 1s forgiven ; but this sin 
is not forgiven. But not every one that speaks 
‘in the Spirit,’ is a prophet, but only he who 
shows the behavior of the Lord. By his behavior 
therefore the false prophet and the prophet can 
be recognized, No prophet [speaking] ‘in the 
Spirit’ orders a meal and eats of the same, unless 
he is a false prophet. Every prophet moreover 
who teaches the truth, is a false prophet if he 
does not do what he teaches, But every prophet, 
proven and true, who performs an action to 
symbolize the mystery of the church in the 
world, but at the same time does not teach 
[others] to do what he himself does, he shall not 
be judged by you; for his judgment is with God; 
for even thus did the ancient prophets act, But 
whosoever says ‘in the Spirit,’ Give me money 
or something else, him hear ye not; if however 
he speaks of gifts in reference to others who are 
in need, then no one shall judge him, 

12. Every one that cometh in the name of 
the Lord, Jet him be received; but then ye shall 
examine him and learn what his case may be, 
for ye should haye the power of disunguishing 
between the good and the evil. If the new 
comer is a wanderer help bim as much as ye can, 
He will however not stay with you, unless it be 
for two or three days, if it be necessary. But if 
he wishes to take up his abode among you as a, 
workman, then he is to work and eat. If how- 
ever he has learned no trade, then ye shal 
according to your intelligent perception [of the 
case] see to it that no one without occupation live 
with you as a Christian. If he will not agree to 
this, then he is one who puts Christ out at usury, 
Hold yourselves aloof from such. 

“13. Every true prophet, however, who de- 
sires to establish himself among you, 18 worthy 
of his :upport. Likewise, also, is a true teacher 
as a workman, worthy of his support. All the 
firstlings of the products of thy winc-press and 
threshing floor, of thy cattle and sheep sbalt 
thou take and give to the prophet, for they are 
your high priests. But if ye have no prophet 
[among you], then give it to the poor. When 
thou makest a batch of dough, take the first of 
it and give it according to the ordinance. So 
likewise when thou openest a vessel of wine or 
oil, take the first of it and give it to the prophet. 
Take also the firstlings of gold and clothes and 
of every possession according to thy diseretion 
and give them according to the ordinance, 

“14. On the Lord’s day ye shall gather your- 
selves together and break the bread and say 
thanks, after ye have confessed your misdeeds, 
in order that your offering may be 
clean. Let no one who is at odds with his 

friend, assemble with you, before they have be- 
come at one with each other, in order that your 
offering may not be profaned, This is what the 
word spoken by the Lord has reference to: ‘In 
every place and at every time shall they offer me 
apure offering. For I am a great king, saith 
the Lord and my name is wonderful among the 
nations.’ 

"15, Choose for yourselves, besides, bishops and 
deacons, who are worthy of the Lord, gentle and 
not miserly, and upright and proven men; for 
they perform also for you the service of the 
prophets and teachers. Despise them not, there- 
fore, for they are your honored men [this pass- 
age is not perfectly clear) with the prophets and 
teachers. Convince one another not in anger but 
in peace, as ye find itin the Gospel, andif a 
man have injured his neighbor, let no one speak 
to him, norlet him hear a word from you until 
he haschanged his mind. But your prayers and 
your alms and all that ye do, so do it as ye find 
it in the Gospel of our Lord. 

“16. Watch over your life; your lamps shall not 
go out and your loins shall not become slack ; 





our Lord cometh. Ye shall moreover assemble 
yourselves together often, and seek after that 
which your souls need ; for the whole [past] time 
of your belief wil! not be of the least use to you, 
if ye have not grown perfect in the last time. 
For in the last days the false prophets and the 
corrupters will increase and the sheep shall 
turn themselves into wolves and love will turn 
to hatred; for when unrighteousness assumes 
sway, they will hate and persecute and deliver 
up one another, and then the deceiver of the 
world will appear, as if he were the Son of God, 
and will do signs and wonders, and the earth 
shall be delivered into his hands, and he will do 
wickedness such as has never been, since the be- 
ginning of time. Then will the creationof men 
{that is all men] come into the fire of prov- 
ing and many will take offense and be lost. 
Those however who continue firm in their be- 
lief will be saved [here follows a doubtful 
clause]. And then the signs of the truth will 
appear: first the sign that the heaven opens, 
then the sign of the trumpet blast, and, third, 
the resurrection of the dead, yet not of all, but 
as is said: ‘The Lord will come and all the saints 
with him.’ Then will the world see the Lord 
come upon the clouds of Heaven.” 

Thus far the *‘Teaching.” Look around 
at the Christian Church, at your own par- 
ticular church and congregation, and see 
how much can still be found of the simplic- 
ity in thought, in order, in worship, in life, 
which breathes in every line of this book. 

age 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES, 


Wno are to be the Presidential candidates? 
This question noone now ucdertakes to an- 
swer with any degree of confidence. Both 
Democrats and Republicans have had, or, 
rather, have tried to have their ‘* boom” 
candidates; but this year the machinery for 
getting up ‘** booms” somehow seems to be 
out of order. At any rate it does not work 
with anything like its usual efficiency. It 
does not take with the rank and file, or 
even with the prominent leaders of either 
party. Both leaders and people play shy 
of ‘* booms,” and every effort to extem- 
porize a presidential candidate beforehand, 
and put him in advance of all others, by 
creating a public sentiment ia his favor 
that will determine the action of the nomi- 
nating convention of either party has 
hitherto proved a failure. The truth is, 
that there is not now a known public senti- 
ment in either party that points decisively 
to any man asits generally preferred cap- 
ditate for President. Several names have 
been mentioned in both parties; but no 
one of them so towers above the others as 
to overshadow them all. Even the pro- 
fessional politicians keep their prophecies 
to themselves, if they have any to keep. 

Both parties, in Congress and out of 
Congress, are fucing each other with watch- 
ful eyes, and each trying to take a position 
and make a record that will be most condu- 
cive to its own success in the approacning 
campaign. The political strength of these 
parties is 80 nearly equal that neither can 
afford to give any advantage to ihe other 
by a conspicuous blunder of ‘party policy 
or in the selection of candidates. 

And, besides this, that class of voters 
known as Independent voters has so large- 
ly increased within a few years past that 
neither party feels it safe to defy their 
views or give them a just occasion for be- 
ing offended. Their votes are an uncer- 
tain quantity as to how they will be cast, 
but not an uncertain quantity as to the 
general principles by which they will be 
governed. The Independents are not the 
*‘ thick-and-thin” voters that sustain the 
party ticket, no matter what it is or how 
it may have been nominated. They will 
vote with either party, or against either, 
according to their convictions. They do 
not believe in the ‘‘machine” or in 
‘‘bosses” or in political assessments, or in 
the various intrigues or tricks by which 
corrupt and domineering political leaders 
have been accustomed to carry out their 
ends. They believe in Civil-Service Re- 
form as opposed to the ‘‘spoils’ system,” 
and in nominations that fairly express the 
wishes of the voters, rather than those of 
office-seekers and selfish politicians. They 
believe in candidates that have a well- 
known character for integrity and upright- 
ness, as well as for intellectual ability and 
smartness. They are, moreover, the men 
who prove their faith by their works in the 
manner of their voting. The party that gets 
their votes must, in theirjudgment, deserve 








but be ready, for ye know not the hour in which 


these votes. 
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The general political status, which we 
have thus summarily sketched, may not 
be very satisfactory to the would-be can- 
didates or the ‘“‘machine” politicians who 
believe in ‘‘ fixing” things beforehand andin 
having the people march to the polls 
and there give effect to their schemes. We 
presume it is not. It puts them under too 
much restraint, and does not give them 
sufficient opportunity to play their political 
cards. It magnifies the importance of the 
voting class at the expense of the manag- 
ing and office-seeking class. It brings the 
former to the froat and retires the latter to 
its proper position; and this never suits the 
fancy of political tricksters and managers, 
who propose to supply the brains and have 
the people simply execute their will, being 
careful to ask no questions. 

We are inclined, however, to look upon 
this status of things as healthy and hope- 
ful, especially in referenceto the approach- 
ing Presidentialelection. Republicans and 
Democrats alike, unless they mean to com- 
mit political suicide, which we cannot as- 
sume in respect to either, will see and feel 
the importance of selecting their very best 
men for Presidential candidates,and equally 
see and feel the importance of making 
the selection in a manner that permits the 
preferences of the voter, rather the voter's 

boss, to decide the question of candidates. 
What these preferences really are, is, in re- 
spect to both parties, a problem not yet 
solved, and as things now look, will not 
be until the conventions of the respective 
parties shall meet and express them. This 
is far better than to have the whole thing 
determined beforehand by the manipula- 
tions of a few political leaders, who act as 
dictators rather than as representatives of 
the voting constituency. We are glad that 
the day of such leaders seems to be passing 
away; and when Civil-Service Reform shall 
be thoroughly established,one great element 
of their power will be effectually withdrawn 
fcom their hands. 


—_— << -___—__——- 


THE PEOPLE’S TRIBUTE TO THE 
“JEANNETTE” HEROES. 


We do not for a moment believe that the 
throngs who joined in the tribute to the 
‘‘ Jeannette’s” heroes, on Friday last, were 
inspired by nothing higher than curiosity 
or the love of pageantries. Moving among 
the reverent and sympathetic crowds 
through which the procession advanced, it 
was easy to see how deep the beroic story 
had struck into the hearts of the people. 
Had these men come back alive from the 
discovered pole, with the light of glorious 
achievement in their eyes, greetings and hon- 
ors would have surely met them. They came 
back with but little of what they went for 
done, baffled in their plans, their ship sunk 
amid the polar ice, the expedition wrecked 
and themselves the victims of it; but the 
heart of the whole nation is hushed to catch 
the notes of their approsch, and to come 
into some kind of personal relation to the 
public acts of honor and of homage. 

It was atouching tribute which told both 
how great the dead were in dying and what 
chords of sympathy and noble impulse there 
are in the hearts of living men, to move 
them thus. ° 

What swayed and subdued those sympa- 
thetic crowds was not the procession, as it 
swept slowly by in solemn dignity, but the 
drama on the snowy delta of the Lena. A 
look into the breasts of those hushed 
throngs would have discovered, near the 
heart of every one of them, the picture of 
the heroic commander, De Long, with his 
men around him, stark and stiff in death, 
his own arm extended above the snow by a 
will that held it to that duty after death, 
still pointing toward the heaven of hope 
and faith, whither he had fled, and saying, 
in dumb eloquence: ‘‘ Here we all are and 
the records of the expedition”; while be- 
side him sat, in stern faithfulness, pistol in 
hand, the last to die, still watching his 
charge, the surgeon, Ambler. 

The contemplation of such a scene 
divides the hearts of men between sym- 
pathy and admiration, pity and a noble 
kind of envy. If the sorrow of death is 
there, the glory of death is also. Such bitter 
and heart-rending events are the rough-gold 
frame which throws a clear and softened 
light on the simple and transcendent he- 
roism of which human nature, in supreme 
trial and in supreme moments, is capable. 





In dying thus these men did a greater 
thirg for their country, and a thing felt by 
the country to be greater than the discovery 
of the pole. The thought and picture of 
their dying, as those affecting obsequies 
renewed the impression of them on 
the popular imagination, come mightily 
across our common, easy-going, comfort-lov- 
ing theories of existence, and are an affecting 
reminder of what is great and of what is 
best in man’s life and work. As such they 
forbid us to dishonor the dead by asking 
if they died in vain or if the ‘work they did 
was worth its cost of treasure and of suf- 
fering. 

In these days, so full of disappointment 
and of public shame, such examples are 
rare enough, we should think, to make us 
prizethem. For the moment at least they give 
the people hope and faith in themselves and 
intheirfuture. It was human stuff like this 
that made all the simple greatness we have 
ever had; and somewhere woven in among 
the threads of the complex emotions of the 
waiting throngs was this golden thonght, 
that it is through men like these that the 
same kind of greatness is to live among us 
for the future. 

Inthe presence of all this and of the 
really noble and instant recognition it has 
had, who will venture to spoil it with the 
mercenary reflection Cui bono, what's the 
good? Who will shame the heroic dead 
and belittle their achievement by the cry 
Stop here; no more ventures into the eter- 
nal ice; no more lives sacrificed to the 
problem of the pole? 

We are fit to live and worthy of the 
heroes whose dust adds new sacredness to 
the soil of our common Fatherland only as 
we can face such hard facts as these and 
with a high and stern joy in them call them 
good, both for those who died andfor us 
who live. 

The heart of England was sound when 
Ben Jonson sang: 

“It is not growing like a tree, 

In bulk, doth make man perfect be ; 

Nor standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sere, 

A lily of a day 

Is fairer far in May. 

Although it fall that night, 

It was the plant and flower of light, 

In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measures life may perfect be.” 


THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


Tuk temperance question is rapidly com- 
ing to the front as a leading issue before the 
people; and this we regard asa very au- 
spicious sign. The evils of the liquor 
traffic are so enormous, 80 palpable upon 
the very surface of society, so easily seen, 
so generally recognized, acknowledged and 
deplored among all good citizens, and so 
widespread in this country that no argu- 
ment is needed to prove their existence. 
Their existence confronts the whole com- 
munity with a terrible catalogue of woes 
and crimes, of blasted bodies and blasted 
minds, and of families in pauperism and 
distress that would otherwise be in compar- 
ative comfort. Noman of candor can, for 
a moment, doubt the magnitude and awful 
character of the sundry evils entailed upon 
human society by the liquor traffic. Facts 
settle this point beyond dispute. 

Nor can there be any reasonable doubt 
that society, in its organized character, act- 
ing through the machinery and coercion of 
law, has a full and complete right to inter- 
pose its power for the prevention of these 
evils by placing the means and the source 
thereof under the restraints and prohibitions 
of law. This right has been asserted in 
every license system that has ever been 
adopted. Restriction is the object of such 
a system. The license system says that the 
liquor business shall not, like other forms 
of legitimate business, be left to regulate 
itself by individual choice, and shall not be 
pursued by anybody, except under certain 
eonditions which are specified by law. The 
plain object is to put the business under 
legal restraint, and thus diminish the evils 
resulting thereform. Every license law, 
so far as it serves this purpose is a temper- 
ance law, and is certainly better for the 
community than freerum, with no restraint. 
So far as it limits and restrains the liquor 
traffic it helps the cause of temperance. 

It is, in our judgment, neither wise nor 
sensible to condemn and oppose all such 
legislation by simply reasoning from the 











term “license.” The term itself is nothing. 
The thing meant and the thing done is the 
important matter. Nor is it wise or sen- 
sible to condemn and oppose every remedy 
for the evil which is not, in one’s judgment, 
the best conceivable remedy. We believe 
that absolute prohibition, where it is practi- 
cable—that is to say, in any community 
where public sentiment will sustain and en- . 
force the principle through the agency of 
law—is the best of all remedies for the evils 
of the liquor traffic. We have no doubt on 
this point, and hence have uniformly com. 
mended the principle to our readers, and 
always rejoiced in its success. 

This, however, is not all that we believe. 
We equally believe that there are some com- 
munities, indeed many in this country, in 
which the principle of prohibition is not at 
present practicable; and in such commu- 
nities we would advocate and sustain the 
best remedy that is practicable, rather than 
have no remedy atall and give fulland un- 
restrained swing to the liquor business. It 
is on this theory that we have favored the 
‘Scott Law” in Ohio, which is only a 
license system under another name, and the 
‘* high license” laws that have recently been 
passed in Illinoisand Missouri. These laws 
show a decided advance in the temperance 
legislation of these states; and if sustained 
and enforced by public sentiment, they will 
be of great service to the temperance cause. 
For the same reason we favor the “ high 
license ” bill introduced into the legislature 
of this state by Mr. Roosevelt, and ad- 
vise all the friends of temperance to 
give it their earnest support, making the 
bill better if they can, but, if they cannot, 
then taking it as it is, rather than have the 
law remain in its present state. The 
Roosevelt bill, if passed, would be a great 
advance in the right direction upon the 
present state of the law, and would, in the 
larger eities, close up a great many pest 
holes of drunkenness. Nobody supposes 
that we can, this year or next year, establish 
prohibition as the general law of this state; 
and if we cannot, why not establish the best 
law that is practicable, rather than leave 
the excise system of the state in its present 
condition? 

The simple truth is that all reforms, es- 
pecially in reference to long-established 
evils that ate fostered and supported by 
the selfishness and passions of men, have 
to be made and taken by installments, or 
not at all. They are not accomplished in 
a day, and the final end is not reached by a 
single movement. Society gradually grows 
into them by education and agitation. It 
passes up to them by a series of steps, and 
at last organizes them into its very struc- 
ture. This is just as true of the temper- 
ance cause as of any other reform. And, 
in respect to this cause, we believe in every- 
thing that will help it forward. We have 
no hobby theory that excludes everything 
else. We would at all times use the best 
remedy that can be used; and when a bet- 
ter remedy can be used, then.we would use 
that, and keep fighting the evil with every 
available remedy. 


—_ 


PROTOPLASMIC LEGISLATION. 


For ten years past the Indians of the 
Grand Ronde reservation in Eastern Ore- 
gon have held an annual legislature. Here- 
after it isto be held biennially. At the 
last session the assembly consisted of nine 
representatives, a president, sergeant and 
clerk. Twenty-nine laws were passed, 
from which the following have been se- 
lected as interesting specimens of what 
might be termed protoplasmic legislation. 
For brevity, simplicity and directness they 
might profitably be commended to the at- 
tention of the illustrious occupants of sen- 
atorial seats in Washington. 

2. If any person Sirculate false stories, by 
saying and reporting that any person Stole any- 





uppon trial and conviction will be subject to a 
fine of $5.00 and cost of court, 

8. Itis the duty of the District Attorney to at- 
tend to State cases. 

4. If any person shall unlawfully enter the 
house or houses of another person, by forc, shuch 
person upon trial and conviction, shall be fined 
$10.00 and cost of court. If such person unlaw- 
fully entering, and if such person steal anything, 
he must return-the value of such property 
stolen. If the person got no property, he must 
work for the person that he stole the property 





from to the yalue of such property stolen. 


thing, cattle or anything of value, Such person’ 


5. All offers can go to all lawful places of 

amusement on the Agency, and take part in the 

same, if he so desire. 

6. Any officer of the court that wish to re- 

sign his office, he must first consult with the 

other officers of the court, and if a majority of 

all the officers of the court deside, and give him 

permission to resign, shall be allowed to re- 
sign, otherwise he cant resign, and continue in 

office. Said officer so allowed to resign, if the 
court owe him anything, the court must pay him 
what is due him. 

8. Any person that got children of his own or 
guardian for other children and abuse such 

children, and neglect to feed and clothe such 
children by neglecting to provid for them, such 
person, upon trial and conviction will be fined 
$2.50 and cost of court. 

9. Arode to be opened between Peter McCoy 
and Isaac Stephens, and between Frank Bauns 
and Isaac Stephens to run to the main road, 
between Tom Johnsons and Isaac Stephens, each 
person to give 8 feet each for such road, road 16 
feet wide, any person that refuse to have roade 
opened will be fined $2.50and cost. The road 
Supervisors have to keep the roads in repair at 
all times when roads need repair, or when 
bridges is broken, he must repair them and 
keep ditches opened so as to let the water run, 
he can call on hands to work when he needs 
them. , 

18, Any person who borrow from another per- 
son Articles of any kind, or money and fail to 
return the same, to the person he borrow from, 
upon trial and conviction he shall pay the value 
of such article borrowed and cost of court, 

19, When any two persons, or more make a 
trade for anything, such trade must hold good 
if any of the men want to trad back or take his 
property back such person upon trial and con- 
viction is to be fined $5.00 and cost of court. 

20, If any Indian rent land to another resident 
of the Agency for a period of one or two years 
upon a certain agreement to be agreed by both 
parties, andif eather parties back out or brak 
their agreement upon trial and conviction when 
proven guilty the party backing out it te be fined 
$20.00 and cost of court, If any person rent 
land and dont perform his agreement and work 
his land as he agree to, in said agreement or 
neglect to cultivate the land according to agree- 
ment, he is to be fined $20.00 and cost of court, 
Such person renting land at the expiration of 
the term of his lease he must return the land in 
as good order.as when he got the land, ware and 
tare excepted, fine of $20,00 and cost court fine 
in all above goes to the party making complaint 
if desided in his favor. all fences to be kept in 
good order. 

21, All persons must put their fences on the 
line. No person shall move the corner stakes. 
If any person no or find out that any person 
moved the corner stakes such person shall 
Inform the owner of the land the owner of the 
land can bring suit if the person found guilty of 
moving coruer stakes he is to be fined $10.00 
and costs, 

22. If any Doctor is called on to wait on asick 
person and the Doctor say he want to doctor the 
person himself until he die on his bands such 
Doctor upon trial and conviction is to be fined 
$20.00 and cost but if such Doctor have another 
doctor called In or say he cant cure him and 
request to have another Doctor he ent to be 
fined or say he cant cure the person, 

28. Any person that the Court owe, such per- 
son must wait until the Court pay him. he cant 
trade of what the court owe him to any other 
person. If any person owe the Court he must 
pay the Court, he cant pay what he ows the 
Court to any other person or trade what he owe 
to any other person that he ows the court, 

25. All persons must pay legislature tax $1.00 
each. no legislature to hold for two years. All 
old people as named that ent allowed to vote, ent 
to pay legislature tax an follows. Old Wachena, 
Old Bonapart, Old Elkin, John Brown, Enos 
Kellack, John Taylor Samson Wilder, Muddy 
Tom, Old Ben, Oregon City John, Uncle Nancy, 
ld Sharlot, Mrs Mafeeny and all old women 
that is very old and feeble. 

27. Any person who purchase any thing at oc- 
tion or sheriff sale, he must pay half or all down 
at the time of purchase and the remainder to be 
paid as agreed upon by the officers and the pur- 
chaser. 

29. If any married man swop rings or hanker- 
chiefs with yong woman or widdows, that will 
cause trouble with his wife and family such man 
after trial and conviction will be subject to 
fine of $10.00 and cost of court. 

The 22d and 209th of these statutes we 
especially commend to the study of the gen- 
eral public. 





A situ has been introduced into the legis- 
lature of this state, modeled after the law of 
Michigan, which was passed last year, and pro- 
viding that testators may, if they choose, have 
their wills probated before their death, and thus 
have all questions about their testamentary ca~ 
pacity settled while they are living. The idea is 
8 somewhat novel one in the history of legisla- 
tion, and yet we do not see why it is not a good 
one. 
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-—— Chitorial Aotes. 


Taras have been for some months mutter- 
ings of complaint made by American Lutheran 
missionaries, in the Guntur Telugu region of 
India, that the American Baptist missionaries had 
been trespassing on their territory and using un- 
warrantable methods to proselyte their converts. 
From The Lutheran Missionary Journal, we 
learn that this has Jed to the visit of a deputa- 
tion of the Lutheran Board to the office in Bos- 
ion of the Baptist Missionary Union, where the 
complaint was made and considered, It seems 
that the Baptists were the first to enter the 
Telugu field, which is a large one, in which the 
Lutherans afterward established their chief sta- 
tion at Guntur. The Baptisis claimed to have 
only followed the natural development of their 
wurk, and declared that an exact geographical 
division of territory was impossible, It was, 
however, agreed that Mr. Bullard should retire 
from Guntur; that ‘neither society ought to 
enter, for the purpose of regular occupancy, any 
village where the other has a regular preaching 
station, or local preacher, or catechist,” and that 
native agents should be * carefully enjoined by 
the missionaries not to use caste affiliations or 
prejudices to draw native people to their party.” 
These are common sense principles of universal 
application, and we are glad to learn that the 
officers of the Baptist Society disowned some 
methods of work pursued by their missionaries, 
which contravened these rules. The Baptist 
Missionary Union has been enterprising in its 
past history ; but we have more than once had 
occasion to observe that it was careful to ob- 
serve rules of comity with other missionary 
bodies, even when this has called out criticism 
from party supporters, 





We do not always have occasion to agree with 
that Southern Presbyterian paper, the Louisville 
Christian Observer, But we thank it with all 
our hearts for its noble stand against sectional 
bitterness between the Northern and the South- 
ern Presbyterian Churches, It would be hard 
to pack more sense into a paragraph than we 
find in the following : 


* Coldness and distance ia our conduct brings 
dishonor on the cause of Christ. When the Southern 
men, who are moat bitter in their expressions, want 
goods, they buy of Northern mills; when they want 
magazines, they order from New York; in feeble 
health, they go to Waukesha, or Northern watering 
places. They can intermingle In business relations, 
in joint-stock companies, and in corporations, in 
social and political intercourse, with men from the 
other section. But as soon as churchly courtesy and 
cordiality is proposed, they recoil, What? Is 
Christianity to be the cause of animosities and bitter- 
ness? Does the Gospel have an influence to re- 
strain the natural outfow of amity and kindly feel- 
ings? Such will be, nay, such is, the arguing of 
worldly men whenever they see this sectional! bitter- 
ness between Presbyterians. Surely this is reason 
enough to cause men to eschew it.” 

‘Tats is what Mr. Mozoomdar tells his friends 
at home about America : 

* The religious life of America is easentia!ly dif- 

ferent from that of England. The numberiess in- 
fluences and interests created by an established 
State Church do not produce any distraction upon 
the national mind. The shadow of an approaching 
and increasing Roman Catholicism is not upon the 
jand, Hitualism finds but little advocacy. Theolog- 
ical rivalries are altogether less rancorous. The 
spirit of progressive science, of critica) philosophy, 
of advancing humanity has widened the laws of 
thought in every denomination. The confluence of 
races has weakened prejudice. The renewed youth 
of the American people has opened itself to a future 
of fresh aspirations and original hopes. There is 
orthodoxy enough, but it is not the orthodoxy of the 
O1d World. There is great radicalism also, But it 
is tempered by more teachableness and receptivity. 
Things have not reached their finality yet. When 
India addresses America, it listens not asa con- 
queror listens to the vanquished, not as a nation 
who has nothing to learn from foreigners, but as 
brothers might hear brothers, as men who look out 
with great expectations upon the progress of man- 
kind,” 


Nort a bit too strowg was the denial made by 
the editor of The Evangelist of the wholesale 
charges of religious lcoseness brought by R. A. 
Sawyer, D.D., against the New England clergy: 
Dr. Field spoke out of his own larger knowledge, 
and spoke true. But Dr. Sawyer has gone to 
The Herald and Presbyter and there vents his 
complaint, this time against The Evangelist for 
protesting against his * wail” ; and not only re- 
peate his arraignment of the Congregational 
body as a whole in New England, but describes 
at length, in disparaging terms, the new pastor 
of the Old South Church in Boston and his the- 
ology. To many there might seem nothing so very 
peculiar about this; but to those who know the 
facts it looks anything but gracious. Dr. Saw- 
yer was a candidate for the pastorate of that 
large church in Greenwich, Conn., from which 
Mr. Gordon 1s called to the Old South ; but he did 
not receive a call, for reasons which do not re- 
flect on his orthodoxy. Thereupon he ands 
few friends, who were dissatisfied that he was 
not called, organized a rival Presbyterian 
church, of which he became pastor, while the 
old Cop gregational chnrch called Mr, Gordon, 





Since failing to get that desirable pastorate Dr. 
Sawyer has taken to bewailing the decay of the 
Congregational faith, and thimke it decent to 
publish abroad a sarcastic description of the 
man whom the church preferred to himself. We 
fail to discover here that charity which edifieth. 





We regret some errors which crept into our 
last issue in reference to Mgr. Capel. It was 
said: 

“In Washington his personal communication was 

chiefly among Protestants. He visited them, dined 
with them, went to parties with them, and did not 
hestitate to use them norto ask favors of them. 
Forbidden by the Pope to celebrate mass in expia- 
tion of some personal misdemeanor committed in 
Europe, he preached while here in Catholic 
churches, associated chiefly with Protestants.” 
We have it from Mgr. Capel himself that neither 
now nor at any time in his life has the 
Pope or any ecclesiastical authority forbidden 
him to celebrate mass, He said mass every day 
he was in Washington, except two. He preached 
three times in 8t. Matthew's, three timesin St. 
Augustine's, four times in St. Ignatius’, onee in 
each of the eonvent chapels, and once to the 
Society of Catholic Ladies dovoted to Altar 
Work. Besides these, he delivered four lectures 
on Catholicism and Progress, thus speaking in 
the interests of the Catholic Church nineteen 
times during his short stay of three weeks, This 
does not look like a mere visit of pleasure. He 
did dine out at the invitation of two Protestant 
families and two Catholic. We are informed that 
he asked no favors of Protestants, unless his ap- 
peal to Protestants as well as Catholics for the 
Work of the Good Shepherd at Washimgton is to 
be so construed. We less regret our error as it 
gives occasion to record so active a labor in what 
had been regarded as a period of recroation, 


Bisnor Prerce, of the Methodist Episcopa) 
Church, South, has given utterance recently to 
some vemarkable opinions on Church and gen- 
eral questions. His views respecting the place 
of the Negro are most remarkable of all. He is 
reported to have said: 


“The Negroes are entitled to elementary educa- 

tion, the same as the whites, from the hands of the 
state. It is the duty of the Church to improve the 
colored ministry, but rather by theological] training 
than by ilterary education. In my judgment higher 
education, so-ca)led, would be a positive calamity to 
the Negroes. It would increase the friction be- 
tween the races, produce endless strifes, elevate 
Negro aspirations far above the station he was 
created to fill, and resolve the whole race intoa 
political faction, full of strife, inischief and turbu- 
lence. Negroes ought to be taught that the respect 
of the white race can only be attained by good 
character and conduct, Their well-doing and 
well-being all right-minded citizens desire, and 
would rejoice in. Agriculture and all the mechani- 
cal pursuits are open to them, and in them they 
might find Jucrative employment, In these direc- 
tions they my support their families, get property, 
and become valuable citizens. If Negroes were ed- 
ucated, intermarriage in time would breed trouble; 
but of this I see notendency now. My conviction is 
that Negroes have no right on juries, legislatures, 
orin public office. Right involves character and 
qualification. The appoiutment of any colored man 
to office by the Government is an insult to the South- 
ern people, aud provokes conflict and dissatisfac- 
tion, when, if left as they ought to be, in their nat- 
ura] sphere, there would be quiet and good order, 
The whites can never tamely and without protest 
submit to the intrusion of colored men into places of 
trust and profit and responsibility.” 
It 18 easy to see that, in the mind of Bishop 
Pierce, the Negro was created to filla station far 
below that belonging to an intelligent, responsible 
human being. He cannot, in this country, be en- 
slaved, but he ought not to be enlightened, he 
ought not to bave aspirations, he ought not to 
have the rights of citizenship. Bishop Pierce is 
an old man and he stands for an old idea which 
has in it the clank of the chains of slaves and 
** lage superfluous on the stage.” 





ATLANTA is supposed to be somewhat civilized. 
But Atlanta is in the Southern State of Georgia, 
and the state is not civilized,*if we can judge 
from what we see in the Atlanta Constitution, 
What amazes us is not that such outrages as 
those chronicled take place, but that the leading 
paper of the leading city of Georgia should 
have a word intimating that the “ambitious 
tutor” was only served right. It quotes the fol- 
lowing from the West Point, Ga., Znéerprise : 


“ A pewspaper should always state facts, and state 
them correctly, especially when giving an occur- 
rence io a neighboring town. From the La Fayette 
Sun, of last week, we copy the following : 


“* At an entertainment given at West Point, Ga., 
during the Christmas holidays, by the amateurs of 
that place, among the number from La G e who 
came down to witness the eompanie was a white 
~ schoo) teacher, accom 

atto girl, a pupi) of his school. 
reserved seats,and bis fair com yd: ube 
aw. , the he civil 
ormance, heir ae _. however, 
to the matter, and the om was forth- 
with moved out of the house. Itis useless to add 
that the teacher was of Northerao 
resident of North America, and Le de vine 
himself the 


next morning o come 
ua of West Point. se Served him 


“ Now tne above is @ misstatement, in part, of the 
facts, and we will correct it, Iti true a Northern 


here and carried a mulatto girl into our opera house. 
But he did not purchase a reserved seat, and when 
found out, was put out ofthe hall, as the Sun says, 
He purcbased two tickets and he and the mulatto 
walked to the tront part of the hall, but did not sit 
down, and very soon the marshal saw how it was, 
and carried them to the rear, where they remained 
to themselves, till the close of the entertainment, It 
is true the boys gave him a good whipping, but it oc- 
curred just after the show, and not next morning,as 
the Sun says. Now the public have the true facts. 
We intended publishing them before now, but as 
several of our most prominent citizens requested us 
not to, we refrained from doing #0.” 

And why did it refrain from publishing it? 
Had it a little shame? Did it wish to keep such 
facts from the knowledge of the North? The 
Constitution could find, if it were so disposed, 
in the city where it is published, a prominent 
citizen who is living notoriously with a woman 
who is not of “‘such a white tinge” as to escape 
notice, and the boys have never given him a 
good whipping. But he never takes her to an 
entertainment, and his fine little boy, who bears 
his name, does not call him * Father” outside 
the front gate. With such an example the La 
Grange teacher may have thought himself par- 
donable in taking a colored lady to a public 
entertainment, By the way, this is a peculiar 
way of encouraging Northern immigration. 


Tue colored preas—and the existence of a 
‘colored press” is a testimony to the existence 
of caste prejudice—is still discussing Frederick 
Douglass’s marriage. So far as we see, the most 
intelligent papers find no fault, while others talk 
in this way: 

“Fred Douglass turned fool, and illustrated as 
never before Shakespeare’s saying, ‘No man taketh 
to himself a wife in his sober senses,’ His marriage 
to a white woman Is a disgrace to the whole colored 
race, and they will henceforth understand Fred 
Douglass as no longer aleader among them.” 

Some white papers are greatly scandalized. 
The Religious Telescope calls such intermarriages 
‘a step toward barbarism,” and ‘ the outgrowth 
of a passion which has gone beyond its appro- 
priate bounds.” We wish it had not waited fora 
case of lawful marriage before denouncing pas- 
sion, which goes beyond its appropriate bounds. 
The Southwestern Advocate, of New Orleans—the 
organ, by the way, of a mired Methodist confer- 
ence—approves the marriage, and says, ‘it is 
only the purblind devotees of an infamous sys- 
tem of wickedness that can see no good to come 
to the colored people by this act.” It continues, 
after quoting Dr. Abel Stevens’s approval of in- 
termarriage : 

“ Avarice is mean; but this discounting and re- 
pressing people merely because of their color, is 
meaner. In root, tree, branch and fruit itia utterly 
un-Christian, We look with distrust upon the state 
that makes the marriage of white and colored a 
crime, and yet has no statute defining and punish- 
ing adultery. Illegitimacy is hateful to God and 
harmful to society. We have no more right to re- 
strain the races from marrying than we have to 
eompel them tomarry.” 





Tue Civil Service law passed by the last Con- 
gress provides, among other things, that ‘‘no 
person shall, in any room or building occupied 
in the discharge of official duties by any officer 
oremployé of the United States mentioned in 
this act, or in any navy-yard, fort or arsenal, 
solicit in any manner whatever or receive any 
contribution of money or any other thing of 
value for any political purpose whatever.” Any 
person who violates this statute is declared to be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, for which, on convic- 
tion, he is punishable bya fine nct exceeding 
tive thousand dollars, or by imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding three years, or by both, in 
the discretion of the court. Here, certainly, is 
penalty enough to prevent the commission of 
the offense, provided that the law is executed 
when the offense is committed.- But if the law 
is suffered to ve a dead letter, then the penalty 
amounts to nothing as a means of preventing 
the crime. Now, we understand that, not long 
since, arepresentative of the Indiana Republican 
Central Committee did enter into some of the 
departments at Washington, and did then and 
there do, in respect to clerks and employés ap- 
pointed from Indiana, the precise thing which 
is forbidden in this law. Judge Thoman, who 
is a member of the Civil Service Commission, and 
who has made a formal investigation of the mat- 
ter, reports that such is the result of his inquiries. 
If this be so, then the question is whether 
the authorities whose duty it is to prosecute of- 
fenses against the United States will wink at this 
crime and thus encourage its repetition, or take 
the proper steps to have the offender indicted 
and then tried and punished for his offense, 
The law will be simply a sham uniess it is exe- 
cuted when the occasion calls for it, Let the 
law be executed against any man who violates 1t, 
even if he be the President of the United States, 





A RESOLUTION has been introduced into tke 
Senate of Virginia, which, after along preamble 
the whole of which is simply nonsense, proposes 
that Congress shall provide “a territorial 
reservation for the exclusive use and local govern- 








man, teaching a Negro school a} La Grange, came 


Negro government to demonstrate their capacity 
of self-government and the highest develop- 
ment of their race.” This resolution was, of 
course, offered by a Democrat and to the Demo- 
cratic Senate of Virginia. The resolution may 
express the ideas of the Bourbon Democrats of 
Virginia, some of whom, at least, regard the Ne- 
gro as an intolerable nuisance, if he is to occupy 
the statues of acitizen with all the rights pertain. 
ing thereto; but it will be some time, we think, 
before the Congress of the United States at- 
tempts to put the theory into practice. The 
Negro race at the South is not going to die out 
by the process of gradual decay ; and it will not 
be merged and lost in the white race by inter- 
marriage. It is there, as a distinct race, and it 
is going to stay there, like the white race, in 
creasing in numbers with the lapse of years and 
gradually rising to a higher and better condition 
of intellectual, moral, and social development. 
The destiny of the two races at the South is 
that of acommon occupancy of a common terri- 
tory, under common government, and with com- 
mon civil and political rights. Neither will 
give place to the other in the sense of being iso- 
lated and totally separated from the other by 
territorial residence. There is land enough and 
room enough in the Southern States for both 
races; and the fact that one race has a black 
skin and the other a white skin furnishes no 
reason why they should not live peaceably to- 
gether as citizens of the same commonwealths, 
sharing alike in the responsibilities and benefits 
of republican government. The true interests of 
the whites, who are the dominant race, will be 
best promoted by doiug what they can to ele- 
vate and improve the condition of their colored 
fellow-citizens. 





Tue Charleston News, of South Carolina, 
makes a decidedly good suggestion in proposing 
that pistols should be so heavily taxed as greatly 
to increase their price and thereby lessen their 
manufacture and use. The primary object of 
the tax would not be to raise revenue, but to 
diminish the use of a dangerous weapon, 
Ruffians, house-thieves, robbers and murderers, 
and some who do not belong to these classes, 
carry pistols with them. They move about 
through human society armed with these deadly 
weapons, and ready to use them whenever, in 
their judgment, the occasion calls for it. The 
weapon is so small that they can carry it without 
inconvenience and without exposure ; and hence 
the laws against carrying concealed weapons 
practically have but very little effect. The pistol, 
more than any other weapon, and more than 
all others put together, is the instrument by 
which men perpetrate deeds of violence and 
criminality. The possession of it and the facil- 
ity with which it can be used, together with the 
temptation to use which the possession fur- 
nishes, make the pistol, by reason of the 
frequency of its criminal use, one of the curses 
of American society. There is really very little 
use for this instrument except to commit crime. 
As a means of self-defense, in an extreme 
emergency, it is more likely to involve peril 
than secure protection. As an instrument to 
be used by the hunter it is worthless; and for 
war purposes it is never used except by cavalry. 
Looking at the facts just as they exist, we are 
not mistaken in saying that the pistol yields to 
human society vastly more evils than benefits. 
It is for this reason that the Charleston News 
suggests the imposition by law of a high rate of 
taxation on pistols, as the means of diminishing 
their criminal use. Such a tax levied on the 
manufacture of the instrument would be far 
more effective than any law against pistol-carry- 
ing. We like the suggestion. 





“‘ Benoup how great a matter a little fire kin- 
dleth.” Some time ago a German statesman, 
Herr Lasker, died in this country. His services 
as a Parliamentary leader of the Opposition in 
the German Reichstag, as our Congress thought, 
should be recognized. Hence, with excellent 
intentions, but not with the best discretion, our 
representatives in Washington adopted a series of 
resolutions concerning the loss suffered by the 
death of Herr Lasker, and sent them, in proper 
course, to the German Government, to be laid be- 
fore the Reichstag. Prince Bismarck is a narrower 
man than our statesmen, and he did not appre- 
ciate the kindness of Congress. The deceased was 
a Parliamentary opponent. He did not apprcve 
the Prince’s internal pohcy, and the Prince in- 
dignantly refused to transmit the complimentary 
notice of him to the body of which he was a 
member. He returned the resolutions, and chose, 
in doing so, to ignore our Minister in Berlin, 
Mr. Sargent, a breach of international courtesy 
unworthy of a small politician, to say nothing of 
a reputed great statesman. The Opposition 
press in Germany have repudiated for the Ger- 
man people this petty piece of meanness, and the 
fron Statesman has been led to explain his mo- 
tive. He meant no discourtesy to the United 
States, but the resolutions expressed a judgment 
of Herr Lasker’s political services which he could 
not approve; and a long participation in the 
internal policy of Germany, ho naively adds, 
justifies him in placing « certain value on his 
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nonsense. The act of Bismarck is one of petty 
spite against a republic which he dislikes. It is 
too small for diplomatic treatment. His dis- 
courtesy to Minister Sargent, and the bitter at- 
tacks of his party press on that gentleman, have 
only served so far to arouse a warm feeling of 
sympathy for the minister, and it is very prob- 
able that the effects of the disturbance will be 
most felt by the chancellor and his friends. It 
may serve as an illustration of the intolerable 
character of the sort of absolute government 
for which the present Government of Germany 
stands. 





Tne surrender of Tokar is not so serious a 
matter as it might seem to a hasty observer. It 
will not affect very much the British military 
movements which are condueted on the Red Sea, 
and which have for their object to prevent the 
Mahdi from crossing to the east of the Nile. This, 
also, is a part of General Gordon’s object, though 
he goes not as a commanding geueral, but rather 
as a pacificator. His aim is to restore local gov- 
ernment in the provinces of Sfidan to native 
governors. His projected trip to Kordofan, over 
which a brother of the Mahdi is installed, to 
meet with the prophet himself and bring 
about, if possible, a peace, is one of extreme 
danger, and few of the bravest men would be 
willing to face it. So far this almost rash bold- 
ness has seemed to be rather a safeguard,and the 
sheikhs have shown a great deal of confidence in 
him. The present situation is one of great un- 
certainty. One or two serious defeats of the 
British troops will put nearly all Egypt in a re- 
belhious attitude. Reports show that the Arabs 
in Siakim, Khartdim, and other places are ready 
on intimation of the victorious advance of the 
Mahdi’s forces to join them. England must deal 
with this condition of affairs promptly and ener- 
getically. The Khédive is helpless, and it is 
atated that he has prepared to leave the coun- 
try. But General Gordon’s influence and a 
clear victory or two by the British troops may 
very greatly improve the present gloomy out- 
look. 





New Yorkers ought not to complain so bit- 
terly about their Winter climate when they com- 
pare it with that of cities which are favorite 
places of resort. , Here 1s an extract of a letter 
from Dresden, Germany : 


“The river, dividing this city into two parts, is 
frozen over as usual, and you can see from this 
criterion what the temperature is, which averages 
in January below that of yours in New York. ‘Then 
besides the cold, that would be bad enough by 
itself alone, we have winds that howl irresistibly 
through the streets, driving all people off them at 
times excepting those whose necessity calls them 
to front the fierce blasts. In addition to the cold 
and the wind and the rain, rain, rain, dull, dark skies 
ominously overspread the city from the beginning 
to the endof the season. Indeed one misses most 
of all tae clear, bright atmosphere and the lovely 
sunshine, often dazzlingly beautiful, of our New 
York Winter. Would youthink there was nothing 
left to make our misfortune complete? Ah, you 
have not been in Dresden at this time of the year. 
The days are so short! You see we are ten degrees 
further north in latitude than you are and the days 
are so brief in length that one like myself, who pre- 
fers not to employ the eyes much by night cannot 
accomplish a great deal in the way of study, that ia, 
.with any regard for health and out-of-door exer- 
cise.” 





.. +. The Central Presbyterian wants our opin- 
ion on the geological evidence collected by Prof. 
Alexander Winchell going to show that the 
breaking up of the Glacial Period with its ac- 
companying paleolithic relics, occurred not more 
than from six to ten thousand years ago. That 
evidence, drawn from the rate of recession of 
Niagara Falls and other cataracts, seems to us to 
deserve serious consideration. The chief evi- 
dence for great antiquity is rather astronomical 
than geological, and seems contradicted by the 
fact, of tremendous importance, that human his- 
tory, 80 far as known to us, had its rise at a 
period less than ten thousand years ago. It isa 
mere assumption that, after the race came into 
existence, it would require fifty or a hundred 
thousand years of development for it to come 
into such a condition of civilization that it could 
build a city and leave monuments behind it. 
For this reason we have long looked with sus- 
picion upon these claims of vast antiquity for 
interglacial drift relics, 


--.. Mr, Bradlaugh’s constituents have done 
just the right thing in promptly re-electing him 
as a member of the British House of Commons. 
This is the fourth time that these constituents 
have said to the House of Commons that they 
propose to judge for themselves in choo.ing a 
member of that body, and do not propose to 
submit to its arbitrary dictation. We hope that 
they will remain firm in this purpose and re- 
elect Mr. Bradlaugh just as often as he is rejected 
by the House. A vital principle, having noth- 
ing to do with the religion or irreligion of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, is involved in this issue ; arid in the 
end, if Mr. Bradlaugh and his constituents 
remain firm, the House will be compelled to 
abandon its utterly untenable position. 


.-.-Carthage College, Lil, is a Lutheran insti- 
tution, having between one and two hundred 


gies Tt has b3en badly em>arcassed finan- 





cially; and finally the trustees informed th° 
faculty that they could not pay their salaries and 
that they were to cease work last Friday. 
Thereupon the students held a meeting, and 
themselves offered to employ the professors till 
the end of the collegiate year. The faculty ac- 
cepted the terms, and the institution goes on, 
upon a basis certainly novel in the history of our 
colleges. Whether the plan will be conducive to 
discipline yet remains to be seen. It is certainly 
a step beyond the self-government of Amherst 
and Bowdoin. 


....An important conference of independent 
Republicans was held in this city, last week, at 
which a large number of principal men from 
various states were present, such as Carl Schurz, 
President Seelye, Samuel Bowles, Silas W. Burt, 
R. H. Dana, Frederick A. Potts, F. C. Barlow, J. 
W. Harper, and G, H. Putnam. There was evi- 
dent a stern determination that no man should 
be nominated for President who does not clearly 
represent the principle of administrative reform. 
All the resolutions and speeches burned with 
this fire. A committee was appointed to carry 
out, by all proper means, the intent of the meet- 
ing ; and we give it our heartiest sympathy. 

...-The inconvenience of having a press cen- 
sorship is illustrated by some recent incidents 
in Russia, A newspaper published in the Cau- 
casus has been compelled to suspend because its 
particular censor chose to move to a distant 
town and to insist that proof sheets be sent him 
daily for his inspection, a condition incompati- 
ble with the prompt publication of the paper. 
One of these lord censors in St. Petersburg com- 
pelled a compiler of a small book on French lit- 
erature to correct the clause, ‘‘ Za majesté de 
ma nature,” on the ground that the word majes- 
ty should only be applied to the Czar. 


....Will The Catholic Standard have the good- 
ness to do us justice? We quoted, as a specimen 
of what ought to be avoided, a paragraph from a 
New Orleans Protestant paper. Here is The 
Catholic Standard quoting it and crediting it— 
“Paddy must wait,” and all—to Tux InpEPEND- 
ENT. We would cut our hand off sooner than 
write such an insufferabiy vulgar paragraph as 
is credited tous. We refer to it here only be- 
cause some other Catholic paper, seeing this in 
The Cathohe Standard, may believe that language 
is ours which we detest. We shall expect the 
Standard to make a proper correction. 

....Lately, in The Index, Mr. F. M. Holland 
gave an illustration, from the Madison State 
University, showing how much more girls have 
to suffer from religious teaching than boys, 
When a class entered the University the Presi- 
dent told them he should be glad to have them 
attend church, but should not require it. The 
matron, however, a8 soon as she got the female 
part of the class by themselves, told them she ex - 
pected them all to go to church with her regu- 
larly. She carried her point. President Bascom 
tells us no such incident has occurred during the 
past ten years. 


...-The Boston Journal well says: “If the 
Republicans are to carry the country next No- 
vember—and they can—the standard-bearer 
must be selected because of his conspicuous fit- 
ness for the Presidency, Such a person needs 
neither ‘boom nor electioneering appliances,’ 
The Republican Party has several men who 
would abundantly fill this bill; and the only 
question ir, which of them shall be selected.” As 
to this question, we have no special zeal, pro- 
vided that the selection is 80 made as honestly 
to express the predominant preference of the 
party. 

...-Mr. George F. Pentecost’s church in 
Brooklyn has generously given up its pastor 
for four months to go to London and assist Mr, 
Moody in his evangelical work. Mr, Moody has 
found that work growing beyond his power to 
manage it without the most competent assist- 
ance, and he telegraphs to Mr. Pentecost to 
come over and help him. Mr. Stebbins, the as- 
sistant pastor, also goes to give his assistance. 
The sacrifice is a great one for the church, 
which is remarkable for its evangelistic success, 


....Mrs, Mary A. Miller, it seems, is, after all, 
to be the registered captain of her own steam- 
boat, on the Mississippi River, notwithstanding 
the gloomy forebodings of the Solicitor of the 
Treasury. Secretary Folger sces no reason, since 
her examination shows her to be fully qualified 
for the service, why she should not receive a 
master’s certificate. We presume that Mrs, 
Captain Miller will see to it that things are kept 
tidy and nice on her steamboat, and that no 
drunkenness or swearing will be allowed. 


....Joseph Cook, in a private note, positively 
denics our statement that,when in college,it was 
his ambition to become a doctor doclorum, This 
has never been his ambition. He regards him- 
self as having but one subject, to which he has 
devoted at least twenty years’ attention—namely, 
“The Relations of Religious Truth to Science 
and Current Reform.” How the story obtained 
circulation that his aim is to be a teacher of 
teachers, he does not know, but pronounces it 
wholly false, 


..--It is amusing to observe the intensity with 
which The Northwestern Christian Advocate pro- 
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claims against the nomination of General Sher- 
man forthe presidency * because of his Roman 
Catholic proclivities.” It is true that his wife 
is a devoted Catholic, and that his son is a priest ; 
but General Sherman himself has never been 
suspected of anything more than that bare tol- 
erance of the Catholic Church which its relation 
to his family requires, 

...-The testimony taken thus far m respect to 
the Copiah County murders in Mississippi shows 
very clearly that the shot-gun policy of carrying 
elections has not become obsolete with the 
Democrats of that state. The Democratic Bour- 
bots of Copiah County were determined to 
maintain their ascendency at all hazards: and 
for this purpose they shot down and murdered 
Negroes, and as yet have not been called to 
account by the public authorities.” 

...-Our first editorial this week will be found 
of peculiar interest to students of the history of 
Church polity, whether Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians or Congregationalists. The ab- 
sence of all mention of presbyters is not remark- 
able; they are called bishops. The evidence 
about the mode of baptism is of importance, 
The discovery of which we give so full an ac- 
count is the Church historical sensation of the 
decade. 


....-Burking means murder for the sake of 
selling the body for anatomical purposes, Like 
boycoting, it has a personal history, and comes 
from a case of the crime, hitherto almost 
unique, in England, committed by a man namod 
Burke. A terrible case of this same crime has now 
occurred in Avondale, O,, and the ministers at 
the funeral urged lynch law. Ministers might 
be in better business than preaching revenge 
and chaos, 


...-Itis not long since two detachments of 
Mormon converts, gained in the Southern 
States, emigrated therefrom to the land of the 
Latter Day Saints. The theory of the Mormon 
priesthood is to make converts elsewhere, and 
then bring them to Utah, to strengthen their 
force in that territory; and it must be con- 
fessed that they are doing this business with an 
energy and skill worthy of a better cause, 


..-» While itis unfortunate that the students of 
Hamilton College were not informed what were 
the wishes of the late ex-President North, it is 
the tact that the custom of holding no recita- 
tions between the death of a professor and his 
funeral is a very absurd one, and ought not to 
be continued. In the good days coming stu- 
dents will not be ready to grasp every chance to 
avoid the duties they go to college for, 


....We should be arrogating omniscience 
were we to assert that God's purpose in allowing 
Salmi Morse to die a miserable suicide’s death 
was to make him a warning against blasphem- 
oualy travestying the crucifixion of our Lord, 
Yet we cannot but recall that he was the man 
who attempted to put a vulgar passion play on 
the boards of a New York theater. 

...‘*Fair play for American voters and a fair 
chante for American laborera’—such is the 
simple and comprehensive platform suggested 
for the Republican Party in the approaching 
Lresidential campaign. ‘This may not be suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to embrace ali the issues 
involved, but it certainly sets out two of the 
prominent issues. 


....[t has been suggested that it would be 
well, in the coming Presidential campaign, to 
send to the Southern States some of the leading 
Republican Speakers of the Northern States, 
We have no doubt that the general effect upon 
the South would be good, though it probably 
would not change the electoral vote of any of 
those states. 


....The continuous and rapid growth of this 
city is shown by the fact that, during the last 
year, 2,582 buildings were erected, at a cost of 
43,727,658, which, with the exception of the 
year 1881, is the largest number ever erected 
in the city in a single year. 


...-The Southwestern Presbylerian has an 
editorial heading that would have made a mob 
in New Orleans thir.y years ago. It is ‘‘Down 
with Slavery !” but it refers to the slavery which 
overthrows the Sabbath and compels men to 
work seven days in the week. 


...-[t hardly seemed to us worth while to re- 
spond to Dr, Norman Kerr’s defense of his Bible 
wine theory against our sirictures. TheCongre- 
gationalist, however, has made a suitable reply, 
to which we refer any who care to pursue the 
subject. 





TO EVERYBODY. 


PieasE consult the date on the yellow 
address label on your paper and kindly 
renew one or two weeks previous to 
the date there recorded, thus avoiding 
the loss of any consecutive numbers of 
the paper. ; If, however, it is not conve- 
nient, in some special cases, for a subscriber 
to renew exactly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will, if requested, take 
pleasure in‘ continuing his paper. 

We respectfully urge our subscribers to 





make their own remittances to us, instead of 
having a Postmaster or News Dealer do it for 
them. Very often vexatious delays occur, 
the subscriber’s paper is stopped and letters 
of inquiry are written, allof which might be 
avoided if the subscriber transacted hisown 
business, 

Every reader of Tue INDEPENDENT ought 
to be able to induce some friend or friends 
to subscribe for the paper and thus secure 
it at the very lowest club rates. 

Why not save a dollar on your subserip- 


tion by securing a club of five, thus getting . 


the paper for two dollars per year? 

Subscribers who were members of a club 
last year, can aid us materially by raising 
other clubs this year. We shall be glad to 
furnish specimen copies to help any ove in 
getting up a club. About forty per cent. 
of our subscribers avail themselves of our 
liberal terms and renew their subscriptions 
for two years by paying $5, or for five years 
by paying $10. 


Terms, 
One year, postage free........+..eceeeeee BS OO 
Giximonthe «= "= °°". sti ciceccscareee 


Three months " —™ sscisccoccsessieonrisoett am 
One Subscription two years.....0.... 5 00 
One subscription five years.....,....... 10 00 
Five subscriptions, in one remittancé, 10 00 


Our object in offering Tae LypePEeNpEnr 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, each one paying $2 
only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 


POSTAL NOTES, 

Subscribers are cautioned about using 
Postal Notes for remitting money through 
the mails. Being payable to the bearer 
they are no safer than bank bills. It is 
hoped that the Government will eventually 
provide a way of sending small amounts of 
money by mail safely at a small expense to 


the sender. 
- —_ 
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READING NOTICES. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case, 
No remedy known equais Coe’s Oough 
Balsam for Coughs, “olds, re ¢ and 
Consumption. It is an old and friend 
and always proves true. 
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INTERLINEAR SHORT-HAND LESSONS BY 
MAIL, 
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FIGURES WON'T LIE. 

Tue figures showing the enormous yesrly sales of 
Kidney-Wort demonstrate ils value as a medicine 
beyond dispute. It is a purely vegetable compound of 
certain roots, leaves and berries known to have special 
valuein Kidney troubles. Combined with these are 
remedies acting directly on the Liver and Bowels. It 
is because of this combined action that Kidney-Wort 
has proved such an unequaled remedy in al) diseases 
of these organs.—Adot. 
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MATERIALS FOR 
/EVENING AND RECEPTION TOILETS. 


|| We are offering a fine selection of the latest 
| Novelties in Plain and Embroidered Crépe de 
} Chine, Crépe de Mosaique, Plain and Fancy 
| Grenadines, and other stylish Materials. 

| 


Broadway c ’ ionh él, 


Monel) 
Constable K ¥ 


LINEN DEPARTMENT. 


Respectfully call the attention of their cus- 
tomers and the public to their magnificent as- 
sortment of Standard Household, Table, Bed, 
and Family Linens, which will be offered at 
prices far below any former season. 


Proadvvay KA 19th ét. 
NEW YORK. 


—————_--- 





Financial, 
THE TREASURY INQUIRY. 


Tue Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States, located in this city, addressed an 
inquiry last week to the Clearing-House 
Association as to the probable effect, if the 
Government should be compelled to settle 
its Clearing-House balances in silver dol- 
lars. The Sub-Treasury, in this city, is, for 
the converience of the Govcrnment, a mem- 
ber of the New York Clearing-House, and 
settles its balances through this agency, 
just as other members do, paying or receiv- 
ing balances as the case maybe. Soon after 
the passage of the silver law, in 1878, the 
New York Clcaring-House adopted the rule 
that the balances, to be paid or received 
between the banks at the Clearing-House, 
should be so paid or received either in gold 
or United States legal-tender notes. This 
excluded silver dollars and silver certifi- 
cates, as also national bank notes, from any 
use in the settlement of such balances. 
The Sub-Treasury, in this city, has hitherto 
conformed to this rule and paid or received 
balances in gold coin or legal-tender notes, 
making no use of silver dollars or silver 
certificates in such settlements. 

Now, however, the Assistant Treasurer, 
doubtless speaking for the Secretary of 
the Treasury, wishes to know, from the 
Clearing-House, what would be the effect if 
the Government should be forced to settle 
its balances in silver. This means that silver 
dollars have so accumulated in the Treas- 
ury that the time has come, oris near at 
hand, when the Government will be com- 
pelled to pay out these dollars in its ordi- 
nary disbursements, and actually forovc them 
upon the people whether they wish to re- 
ceive them or not. The practice hitherto 
has been to pay out these dollars only to 
such persons as were willing to receive them; 
and as most people have not been thus 
willing, preferring to take gold, legal-tender 
notes, or national bank notes, the conse- 
quence of the continued coinage of silver 
dollars has been a constantly increasing ac- 


cumulation of such dollars in the Treasury 
of the United States. This process has 
been going on month yy month ever since 
the enactment of the silver law; and it 
must continue until the mandate which re- 
quires the coinage of at least two millions 
of such dollars each month shall be re- 
pealed. 

Any one with half an eye can easily see 
that such a dispensation of things is per- 
fectly certain to bring the Treasury a‘ last 
to the point at which it must pay out silver 
dollars attheir legal-tender value, no mat- 
ter what muy be their market or commer- 
cial value, and no matter whether the peo- 
ple want to receive them or not, and 
equally no matter whether the vaults of 
the Treasury are large enough to hold them 
or not. These dollars cannot be constantly 
going into the Treasury, and there increas- 
ing in quantity, without at length finding 
an outlet, And when they find this outlet, 
and through it flow out among the people 
in the various payments of the Govern- 
ment, then comes the question of an 
eighty-five cent dollar in comparison with 
the hundred-cent dollar. We have then 
the conflict of two monetary standards 
nominally the same in value, but really 
different in value; and nothing is more 
certain, as shown by the experience of the 
world, than that this conflict, if continued, 
willresult in the displacement of the supe- 
rior standard by the inferior standard. In 
the end silver will and must become the 
standard of value in this country; and 
every day that the coinage of silver dollars 
is continued is just one day’s advance 
toward that result. There is no escape from 
the result if Congress keeps wp the coinage. 

It seems, then, that, in the judgment of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, we are even 
now getting so near this result that the roar 
of the breakers ahead can be heard. Silver 
is steadily increasing in the Treasury, and 
gold is decreasing; and, realizing this con- 
dition of things, without any power to 
arrest the action of the causv, the Secretary, 
through the Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States in this city, addresses a very 
suggestive question to the New York 
Clearing-House, That question ought to 
ring in the ears of Congress and wake it 
up to the necessity of stopping the coinage 
of eighty-five-cent silver dollars, and thereby 
averting an impending evil. The remedy 
cannot be applied a moment too soon. 
Every hour’s delay only increases the difll- 
culty of the situation. If Congress shall 
refuse to act, the day is not far in the future 
when the thunders of public sentiment, 
arising from the financial agonies of the 
people, will rebuke the inaction. 


——— 3 


A PLEA FOR PROTECTION. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Hamlin, President of Mid- 
dlebury College, Vermont, recently deliv- 
ered a lecture on protection by tariff duties 
before the Brooklyn Revenue Reform Club. 
This club consists of speculative Free 
Traders, who scout at the idea of a protec- 
tive tariff; and Dr. Hamlin gave them 
some solid thoughts to digest. We quote 
from the lecture a single paragraph, as 
follows: 


“The inquiry then is legitimate: What has 
been the reception cf Free Trade among the na- 
tions? First, all the European nations, Eng- 
land excepted, after forty years of discussion 
and experience, are confirmed in protection. 
France, after one taste, has returned the chalice 
to England and bowed the Cobden Club out. Sec- 
ond, of more significance is the fact that the self- 
governing English colonies, after a full trial of 
the free trade in which they were mustered, have 
set it aside and have adopted the American sys- 
tem in its place. They have astronger protec- 
tive tariff than most of the European nations. 
Great Britain stands in absolute isolation among 
the English-speaking communities. Not one of 
the children she has brought up will rock this 
cradle of her old age. Third, the inferior na- 
tions upon whom she has forced free trade, as 
Turkey, Egypt, India, China, Japan, instead of 
being regenerated, have been impoverished and 
drenched in blood.” 


Free trade is a very pretty thing for a 
mere doctrinaire to talk about. He can 
spin out any amount of theories in its sup- 
port, and make what secms, at least to 
himself, a very plausible argument. But 
the hard and solid fact of experience is 
that, untila nation has acquired such in- 
dustrial supremacy as will prevent other 








nations from underselling her in her own 


markets, and thus destroying her own in- 
dustries, free trade is not a pretty thing to 
put into practice. England, after six hun- 
dred years of protection, has attained this 
supremacy, and hence can afford to preach 
and practice free trade. But this is not gen- 
erally true of the nations of the earth, and 
it certainly is not true of the United States. 

Universal free trade in this country 
would put an end to the larger part of the 
mechanical and manufacturing industries 
of this country, or it would reduce the 
rate of wages paid to the operatives in 
those industries by at least fifty per cent. 
That would be the inevitable consequence 
under the law of competition. Either the 
American rate of wages would have to 
come down, or these industries would have 
to stop. Neither of these consequences 
would be a blessing, and either would be a 
stupendous evil to the country. That 
country is wise that fosters its own indus- 
tries and gives to them as great a variety 
of form as possible; and this is precisely 
what tariff protection does, and what 
every country needs to have done, until, 
like England, it can protect itself by its in- 
dustrial supremacy, without the help of 
tariff duties. 

ee 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


In taking a survey ey of the local money 
market there is a reasonable foundation 
for the hope that the worst has been met, 
and that the near future is freighted with 
necessities which will call into requisition 
the vast amount of unemployed capital that 
now glutsthe market. There is money 
enough and to spare for those who have 
the security of actual property; but the 
lack of confidence that exists makes it 
difficult to those who really have the busi- 
ness ability with which to pull through. 
The agitation of the tariff revision has 
much to do with the present condition of 
financial matters, as well as the continued 
bond calls, which decrease the circulation of 
the national banks, they being used by the 
banks as security for their circulation. 
Borrowers on call on pledge of stock collat- 
eral were accommodated at 1@2 per cent., 
and holders of Government bonds at same 
figures. Time loans on dividend-paying 
stocks were quoted at 34@4 per cent. and 
prime mercantile discounts at 4@4} per 
cent. for double names and 44@5 per cent. 
for single names. The receipts from the 
interior were largely in excess of the ship- 
ments. The specie imports amounted to 
$66,869, and the specie exports to $530,516. 
This included $200,000 in double eagles 
shipped by the ‘‘ Wieland” on Thursday. 
The ‘* Oder” on Saturday took out $125,000 
additional, and a further amount of $1,610,- 
000 was withdrawn near the close, probably 
for shipment early this week. 

Srook Markxer.—The tendencies of spec- 
ulation upon the stock market continue in 
a general upward course, notwithstanding 
the elements of the continued firmness of 
foreign exchange and the supposed tension 
of our relations with Germany. Nearly all 
kinds of securities, both bad and indifferent, 
are gradually working up to higher prices. 
This would indicate a confidence that there 
is going to be a larger volume of business 
in stocks than there has been for some time. 
Values of many securities have been un- 
duly depressed of late, and there is no 
doubt of a return to legitimate figures. 
There is no appearance of support as yet, 
from the outside public, and the business 
which has been done is confined to the 
manipulation of professionals. The follow- 
ing are the highest, lowest, and closing 
prices for the week: 








High- Low- Clos 

Sales, est, eat. ing 

, Heb, 2d. 

Aaams Express............-..6-.- 88 180 130 130 
American Express... coseeeee 935 9834 989K 989G 
Bk. and Mer, Tel. Co.. biceneeenne 1,976 12575 125), 1254 
EES OS ae 222 833%, 825g 82h 

Cameron Coal,.......-cseeeeeeee 10) 08 8 3 
Canadian South.............6.- 11,850 56% 54% 55g 
Canadian Pacifio................ 11,900 56% 54 55 
Coffer Falle.....-s:cccocccsseeee 100 8HCOCOKHOssi«aH 

Central Towa...........ssseeeee 100 11 ul ll 

Central Pacific. ...........6. eee MAl7 6% Gig 62 

C., C., O. and I 106 64 cs 64 
Uhes, and Ohio........ + WO Me Me 14% 

Ohes. and Ohio Ist pf........... 218 26 6 8% 
Ches. and Ohio 2d pf............ 100 16s 166 16% 
Chicago, Bur., & Q.....0-.006+6+ 3,771 12736 1263¢ 12656 

Chicago and Alton.........+ ... 1144 186 (134) «(186 
Chicago, St: L, &P.....s.e0000 200 WY 10% 10% 
Chicago, St. L. & P. pf......... 200 «BIG BLS BL 
Chicago and N. W.... ....0000: 43,245 122 12034 121% 
Chicago and N. W., pf.......... 80 6G GM 
Chicago, Mil., and St, P +-235,185 9836 OLY 92d¢ 

Chicago, M. and Bt Bue Phcovces 1,890 «118g 117 «117 









GCG BS Fbsccccvcscevscevecsser 40 138 «#138 «188 
Colorado Coal............. 10W by LB 16% 

Dan. & Norwalk,,.............. 12 50 it) 50 
Delaware, L., and W’n. -375,184 1823¢ 12734 18134 
Del. and Hudson.... 7863 114 13 11s 
Riche cescectasecccee 110 11196 111% 111% 
Denverand BR. G........scccccee 7,900 2.% 19% 19% 
East Tenmensec..........0.00000 6855 8 Th 7% 
East Tennessee, pf............... 300 1356 «(13356 «1B 
ig fe Se 800 499g «(49 4934 
re ae te, as Se ¢ 

Houston & Texas,,...........+. 200 45 45 45 
Dlinois Central............cce0e 1,885 133% 1838 183i 

Tllinois Central line........... 9 6 fort 85 
Ind., Bloom., and W........... 90 17% 17 11% 
Lake Shore.. coveeeee 61,406 10236 1023¢ 108% 
Lake Erie and Western. ER 800 17 «17 1735 
- 48} 4 
71 

57 

58 

90 
20) 

Maryland Coal................+ 200 «16 16 b 

Memph. & Charl..............+ 300 86 35 36 


Mil. & Li, BRORC. . 9.0000 ceccocevee 
EE 1 w 9 


Michigan Central............... 950 9G 92% 985 
Minn. and St. Louis............. 600 1736 17 17 
Minn, & St. Louis pf............ 40 85 34 wu 
Mo., Kan. and Texas............. 6447 21% 20% 21% 






N. ¥. and New Eng. ae 
ee en 


N. Y., L. E,, and W, pf. 

, >, ee 

BH. HBS WOE... ccccccccsccsees 

Mie GU, BW cccccccceescccese y 
Wh Toe, GREG Bence ccescccccece % 
N. Y., Chi. and St. L., pref...... , s, M4 
Wes. & Went, p6..cccccccesccesere B00 41g 404 41 
Northern Pacific............... - 6,763 21% Wy 2s 
Northern Pacific, pret.......... 34,7038 485 46's 4736 
Ohio Southern.................. M0 Tg Tg Ty 
Ohio & Mias.........ccccccccocee M0 21g 213 
Cuewen TP. OO... cccccccescecce 9 BO 45 45 
Oregon Trans.........secceeeeeees 16,675 20% 195% 20%¢ 
Oregon R, & Navigation.,........ 4495 9936 94 96 
GE Fe GIG cc ccccctescccevecess 








icc cnccsesecosceccses 100 5 5 5 
Quicksilver pref......ccccccccees 100 8 28 «(8 
Rens, and Saratoga.............+ WO 14434 14434 1443; 
a ee 2.560 154g 16 lbs 
BENG BG cncc cee scccecccccovcce 4,319 125 123}¢ 123)4 
Rome, W. & OF....ccccccssccosceee 826 21 ; | oe | 
Rich, and Dan............+00000. 500 60 57 59% 
FS 4 ee 1400 By 2 wo 
Rich. and Alle... ..ccccccccccceees 20 «4 4 4 
8 | err 200 «690 99 | 
Stundard Min..... ae 60 6% 6% 6% 
Spr, Mt. Coal.......... 400 344 84 84 
St. L. & San F. ist pf.... 170 413g 8736 8655 
BE. P., Mae GRE ME. .ccccccccccccece 2,70 96 935¢ 96 
St. P. and Omaha.............+.+ 1,500 3334 32 B36 
St. P. and Omaha, pref........... 2,7-0 93 8 94) 
Texas and Pacific...... ........ 23,460 215% 19% 21%¢ 
Canis DORRS. .ccccccecccscccccees 166,982 845, S81ig 8224 
U. 8. Expreat......-cscccecseeees 70 6 6 8 & 
Wab., St. 2.,and P.....cc.ccocoee 8750 17% «164% 17 
W., St. L., and P., pref....... ... 7,700 Wy 27 28% 
Welle-Fargo Ex,.......000....000+ 83 114 «14 «(1M 
Western U,. Tel........0...see000- 31,998 T73g T6%4 16% 


U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds was strong on small transac- 
tions, with an increased activity in sales. 
“The 44s coupon advanced 4, and the regis- 
tered 443 and 4s each 4. The closing 
quotations were as follows: 

Bid, Asked 


“s «~Bid. 
113% Currency 6s, '%.129 
a Currency ge, 96.131 


434s, 1891, 13. san 
big i891. cour. ts 


» reg 
= 1907, coup.. "13% 
Three ver cents.101 


[0 
5 
3 
= 
2E8 
#5 
eF5: 
bits 


RatLroav Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
quiet and firm, with prices generally a frac- 
tion higher. The largest transactivns were 
in New York West Shore 5s at 544}@55@ 
544, against 543 at the close on Thursday. 
The principal changes were an advance of 
# in International and Great Northern 6s, 
to 843, and 4 in Fort Wayne Firsts, to 1883, 
and_a decline of 1 per cent. in Oregon and 
Transcontinental Firsts, to 684, and 1 per. 
cent. in Metropolitan Seconds, to95. North- 
ern Pacific Firsts were brought up to 1014, 
Burlington and Quincy Debentures to 96, 
and Wabash General Mortgage 6s, to 67. 

Bank StateMent.—The weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks issued from 
the Clearing-house last week was techni- 
cally an unfavorable exhibit. The changes 
in the averages show a contraction in loans 
of $1,370,400; a logsin specie of $453,600; 
and in legal tenders of $336,900; a decrease 
in deposits of $2,164,200, and a contraction 
in circulation of $173,300. The movement 
for the week results in a loss in surplus re- 
serve of $249,450, but the banks still hold 
$19,761,350 in excess of the legal require- 
ments. The banks gained $1,221,000 
through the interior movement, but lost 
$500,000 through the operations of the Sub, 
Treasury. The following tuble gives figures 


in detail: 
Legal Net 
Teaders. Deposite. 





banks. Loans. Specie. 
New York.. $9,780,000 $1,010,0u0 $1,248,000 $9,306,000 
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Manhattan. 8,697,090 1,854,000 509,00¢ 7,788,000 
Merchants’. 7,967,500 1,319,500 832.400 7,740,510 
Mechanics’. 8,865,000 947.009 1,083,000 8,017,000 
Union...... 4,193,400 1,457,000 251,80 4,128,300 
America,... 11,165,600 2,359,200 569,300 9,928,5v0 
Phenix..... 3,106,0.0 504,000 262,200 2,860,000 
idemece 6,332,500 5,428,100 810,000 10,207,400 
Tradesm’n's 3,302,200 483,200 109,500 2,259,100 
Falton...... 1,434,900 683,500 103,700 1,487,610 
Chemical... 14,131,700 4,176,300 962,000 15,113,300 
Mer Exch... 3,408,600 520,100 884,500 = 8,186,200 
Gallatin,.... 4,831,500 729 309 174,100 2,761,700 
B'tch & Dro. 1,792,300 540,90 111,700 1,889,800 
M’chs.&Tra. 1,020,000 70,000 115,000 930.000 
Greenwich.. 1,084,900 88,400 135,300 933,40 
Lea. Manuf. 4,067,100 104,10 430,20 2,237,800 
Sev’nth W'd = 1,214.80 173,600 163,700 1,250,700 
St'teof N.Y. 4,715,800 236,800 207.400 4,240,200 
Am. Ex...... 10,608,000 3,940,000 — 2,030,0U0 ~—-:10,811,000 
Commerce.. 19,318,400 7,316,700 «1,536,800 19,219,lw 
Broadway.. 6,°63,700 1,070,890 492,400 5,825,100 
Mercantile.. 7,246,160 1,045,300 988,000 7,928,800 
Pacific...... 2,391,400 478,600 114,200 2,552,100 
Republic.... 3,520,500 919 490 249, 100 8,288,000 
Chatham.... 4,152,500 1,30 * 451,500 4,768 200 
People’s..... 1.47: 6.0 199,60 178,700 1,776,900 
N. America. 8,833,610 255,20 882.00 3,430 600 
Hanover.... 10,216300 1,901,700 782,600 = 11,068,200 
Irving...... 2,901,600 716,200 581,400 8,298,600 
Metropol’p. 11,565,000 = 2,945,. 0 425.106  10,161.0U0 
Citizene’ 2,982,000 473,400 359,450 3,481,900 
Nassau. 2,642,100 273,60 296,700 2,908,6.0 
Market. 2,864,200 478,90 120.200 2,812,8.0 
St. Nicholas 2,9:4,100 108,100 228,200 2,658,200 
Shoe & Lea. 3,225,000 461,401 442,000 8,348,000 
Corn Exch. 4,845,300 420,900 222,000 8,718,100 
Continent’). 6,259,300 2,291,300 426,200 8,010,800 
Oriental .... 2,177,100 93,300 829,100 2,103,700 
Marine...... 4,263,000 906,000 206,000 4,778,000 
Imp. & Tra. 20,844,200 5,654,100 1,258,700 24,776,700 
| ne 20,458,400 4,548,900 2,273,200 25,805,900 
Wall St.Nat. 1,597,700 210.000 158,900 1,507,100 
North River 1,535,0u0 19,000 265,000 1,559,000 
East River.. 1,192,200 133,100 174,200 1,032,700 
Fourth Nat. 15,316,400 6,023,600 1,120,800 18,619,900 
Central Nat. 9,024,v00 524,000 =: 1,649,000 9,580,000 
Second Nat. 3,449,000 750,000 834,000 4,150,600 
Ninth Nat.. 6,375,800 1,310,100 583,800 6,770,300 
First Nat'l.. 16,243,000 8,349,900 092,400 17,961,000 
Third Nat.. 4,654,500 1,843,100 ~—-1,029,700 6,190,800 
N.Y.Ntl. Ex. 1,390,800 819,600 201,200 1,818,300 
Bowery..... 2,021,100 273,900 237,400 2,005,300 
N.Y.County 1,781,990 13,100 614,900 2,466,300 
Ger.-Amer... 2,667,700 257,100 89,800 2,235,200 
Chase........ 8,664,000 1,193,700 452,300 6,734,200 
Fifth Ave... 2,429,200 464,700 125,000 2,508,200 
GermanEx. 2,089,800 51,000 286,000 2,342,700 
Germania... 2,061,500 57,900 223,900 2,204,600 
U.S. Nat’l.. 5,804,900 1,046,000 292,900 6,226,400 
Lincoln N’‘l 2,170,300 358,990 188,700 2,492,600 
GarfieldNat 771,400 67,000 121,800 656,000 
Fifth Nat... 1,072,500 150,400 121,300 1,061,600 
Total. ...8344, 523,800 877,% 68,200 832,240,200 361,380,200 
Dee. Dee, Dee Dee, 


Comparisons$1,370,400 $453,600 $336,900 $2,161,200 
Clearings for the week ending Feb. 16th. . . .@745,319,279 30 


do. do, do. Feb, 234..... 627,907,270 75 
Balances for the week ending Feb. t6th.... 33,090,274 47 
do. do, do. Feb, 234..... 24,131,096 30 


Bank Srocks.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares : 
































Sas es 
dleventh, Ward. 185 
First Nation’l....900 


Bid. Asked. 

America.......-- 6 — | 

American Kx.. .183 | 

Butch’s & Drov's.150 | 

Broadway...... 10 te’ I in 
SNAKE ....00s0008 1% M4 — 
Commerce. .....- Mm |M cohek ti rad're. 0m 8 ~ 
Corn Excnange. 160 |Metropolitan ....160 157 
Chemica).. 20 rrr he 
Central Nat’l.... 126 Ne iecsseas 6 — 
Continental 3 | inth National: 123 06 
Giascsnedscesece 270 orth America..W6ig — 
Chatham. North River = 
oleees bo 
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fourth Nation'l. 130 
y: . F Avenue..... 400 ain 
Fulton 125 182 
re m1 es 
Seventh Ward... 110 - 
State of NewY'rk. 125 — 
St. Nicholas...... 128 «(180 
T Sommen's. ee 7 
Unit States Nt. 145 150 
t. Na t'1. = 106 
N Y.Natl TEx. 110 
Foreign Exonangx.—The Foreign Ex- 


change market was quiet but strong, owing 
mainly to a continued scarcity of bills. 
The nominal asking quotations for sterling 
were marked up $c. to $4.87 for 60-day 
bills and $4.903 for demand. Actual busi- 
ness was done at prices ranging from flat 
to concessions of 1}c. from the posted fig- 
ures. In Continental Exchange the quota- 
tions for francs were marked down from 
5.183@5.18} to 5.184@5.1%4 for 60-day bills 
and from 5.164@5.15§ to 5.158@5.15 for 
checks. Reichmarks advanced from 944@ 
95 to 95@954 for long and from 954@95§ 
to 958@95# for short sight. 





FINANOIAL ITEMS. 


Another call for $10,000,000 3 per cent. 
bonds was issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment on Thursday. 

Three seats in the Stock Exchange have 
been sold during the week at $25,000 each. 

The silver coinage of Mexico for the fiscal 
year, 1882-83, amounted to $24,088,521.95, 
and the gold to $407,600, a total of $24.491,- 
121.95. From the epoch of independence 
to 1878 the coinage was $809,655,252.67. 
The total coinage to the time of the last 
fiscal report was $3,190,870,820.85, a very 
gratifying testimorial to the wonderful pro- 
ductiveness of Mexico. If so much silver 
was extracted by rude methods, what may 
be expected when improved Pa eapine- 
aburdant capital are employed ? 

A bill has been introduced in our, State 
Assembly providing that hereafter a tax 


of one per cent. shall be levied upon all in- 
comes of over $10,000. The possessor of 
such an income must file with the Assess- 
ors a statement under oath, showing the 
the true amount of his income. Any fail- 
ure to do this will cause the Assessors to 
fix the figures according to the best of their 
knowledge or belief. If any person believes 
himself to be aggrieved by such statement 
he may testify under oath and submit to 
an oral examination, and the Assessors 
shall act thereupon as they deem just. It 
is questionable if any such law can be 
passed. . 

The discovery of gold. in California was 
made in January, 1848, and the San Fran- 
cisco press have been reviewing the influ- 
ence upon the Pacific States of that dis- 
covery, and the progress of events there 
during the thirty-six years that have 
elapsed since that important epoch. An 
interesting feature in the discussion is the 
exhibit of the advance of other industries 
beyond mining, which gave California its 
earliest impulse. The annual agricultu- 
ral product ofthe state is over $100,000,000, 
and one branch of agriculture, the fruit 
product, now almost equals the gold yield. 
It is estimated that grapes alone will soun 
be worth more to the state than the mines 
as worked. Within the ‘thirty-six years 
grape vines were sold for kindling wood 
in California, so little was thought of the 
future of the vine. The people have rec- 
ognized the fact, often drivea by necessity 
to do so, that mining was an uncertain 
and a costly way of earning a livelihood. 
The surface of the state has therefore been 
examined and cultivated with a care and 
energy which formerly were concentrated 
on the depths of the earth. The history of 
California furnishes an instructive indus- 
trial lesson. 

Ship property has shared in the general. 
shrinkage of values during the last two or 
three years; for the principal reason that 
freights have been low most of the time 
the world over; and the tonnage supply 


being in excess of the demand the prospect 
in the near tuture 1s not promising. hip 
owners are prone to be dissatisfied with the 
earnings of their ships in the best of times, 
but they now have good cause for dis- 
satisfaction. The carrying trade has not 
been in a prosperous condition for many 
vears, yet the owners of certain classes of 
vessels have, nevertheless, done very well. 
Here, for example, is an account current of 
a Nova Scotia ship, taken from one of our 
down-eust exchanges, which is decided ly 
favorable to the owner. The ship in ques- 
tion is the *‘ W. D. Lawrence,” 2,700 tons 
register, of Maitland, N.8. She was built 
in October, 1874. Her first cost was $107,- 
452,98. Her owner run her eight years and 
then sold her. The entire earnings and 
sale of the ship were $398,945. The testi- 
mony of Nova Scotia ship-owners is to the 
effect that their ship property—especially 
in vessels of 1,200 to 1,400 tons—nets them 
about 20 per cent. @ year. 
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CITY BANK, Forest City, Iowa. 
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THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
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wh stitutions Capitalist, 


AND OTHERS, 


Having money to invest, or Unit- 
ed States Called Bonds past dueor 
talling due, or, who are contem- 
plating realizing the present high 
premium on 4 1-2s and 4s, we may 
be able to suggest other desirable 
investments which will meet their 
views. 

Weare giving attention to the 
wants of conservative investors, 
and are prepared at any time upon 
request to do so, to forward lists, 
descriptions and prices of the most 
approved securities to be found in 
the market. 

Accounts of banks,Corporations, 
and individuals received, subject 
to check at sight. 


Orders tor the purchase or sale, 
on Commission, of all marketable 
Stocks and Bonds executed in the 
Stock Exchange or in the open 
market. 


Called United States Bonds 


Received at full value in exchange 
for Government Bonds (uncalled) 
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Wo. dH. Sourerrecrs & Co., 170 William St, 
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/ 
McKesson & Rosarns, 91 Faiton St. “| 
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VIRGINIA. 


| The Overland Telephone Co 


ORGANIZED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STA’ 
OF NEW YO. 


R. G, DUN, Premdent. : 
J. N, EWELL, Treasurer, { 

R. D. BUCHANAN, Secretary and General | 

Principal offices, Nos. 166 and 158 Broadway, New ¥: 


This company, which owns the pa tents of Dr, 
L. Baxter for the best devices now existing for 
phonic purposes, has sold licenses to companies fi 
carrying on the telephone business under 
patents in the States of New York, New Jersey, 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, Ke 
tacky, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missou! 

ichi and Florida; the Distret of 4 

tae the Indian Territory, and New Mexico, 
company is ready to treat with parties wishing 
negotiate for rights in other states, and to 
communications from those who may desire to orga 
ize local companies under the state companies tors 
or to be formed, 

This company holds the European and Canadis 
patents, and is ready to treat for their sale or use, | 
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Commercial 
THE POTTER BILL. 


Tue How. O. B. Porrer, of New York, 
ou the 16th of last January, introduced a 
bill into the House of Representatives, the 
main design of which is to furnish a Gov- 
ernment bond at a low rate of interest, to 
be used asa basis for the national bauk 
notes. The bill is now in the hands of the 
Finance Committee ofthe House. The 
title and provisions of the bill are as fol- 
lows: 


“A Buu to refund the bonded debt of the 
United States at 244 per cent. interest, to 
reduce taxation upon circulating bank-note 
currency when secured by deposit of 2}¢ per 
cent. bonds, and to secure such currency 
against unnecessary disturbance and fluctu- 
ation by applying the national revenues eco- 

* nomically to payment of the national debt. 

“* Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled: 

“Szotion 1. That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to receive at the 
Treasury any bonds of the United States bearing 
interest at the rate of 3 per centum per annum, 
and to issue in exchange therefor as substitutes 
an equal amount and number of registered 
bonds of the United States of the denomina- 
tions of $50, $100, 8500, $1,000, and $10,000, of 
such form as he may prescribe, and bearing in- 
terest at the rate of 244 per centum per annum, 
payable quarterly at the Treasury of the United 
States. Said 24¢ per centum bonds to be issued 
in exchange for 8 per centum bonds shall be 
payable atthe pleasure of the United States, and 
shall be respectively and severally for the same 
amounts, and be numbered with the same num- 
bers borne severally by the 3 per centum bonds 
for which they are to be issued as substitutes, 
and shall be called and paid in the same order as 
said 3 per centum bonds for which they shall be 
substitutes are to be called and paid as now pro- 
vided by law. 


“Szo. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is here- 
by authorized to receive at the Treasury any 
bonds of the United States bearing interest at 
the rate of 4 per centum or 49 per centum per 
annum, and to issue in exchange therefor an 
equal amount of registered bonds of the United 
States of the denominations of #50, $100, $500, 
$1,000, $10,000 and $50,000, of such form aa he 
may prescribe, and bearing interest at the rate 
of 2}4 per centum per annum, payable quarterly 
at the Treasury of the United States, Said 2'¢ 
per centum bonds to be issued in exchange for 4 
per centum bonds shall be payable at the pleasure 
of the United States after the Ist day of July, 
1907. Said 2}¢ per centum bonds to be issued 
in exchange for 45¢ per centum bonds shall be 
payable at the Treasury of the United States 
after the lst day of September, 1891. 

**Sgo, 3. In the said exchange of 214 per cent- 
um bonds for 4 per centum and 44¢ per centum 
bonds, provided always the moneys on hand 
and applicable are sufficient, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized to pay such 
a sum in each case as shall be equal to the ag- 
gregate present worth of the several quarter 
yearly payments of interest from which the 
United States is released by such exchange, all 
interest in ascertaining said present worth being 
computed at the rate of 4 per centum per an- 
num, reinvested quarter yearly. 

“Bgc. 4. All said 24¢ per centum bonds and the 
interest thereon shall be exempt from the pay- 
ment of all taxes and duties of the United States 
and from taxation in any form by or under 
state, municipal, or local authority. 

“Sec. 5. Upon the circulating notes of any 
and all national banking associations which 
shall be secured by deposit of 234 per centum 
bonds the duty to be paid to the Treasury of the 
United States shall be one-quarter of 1 per 
centum each half year, instead of one-half of 
1 per centum, the same to be ascertained and 
paid as now provided by law. 

“* Szc. 6. When not otherwise provided by law 
the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized to apply any moneys at his disposal for 
payment of the bonded debt of the United States 
either to the payment of the bonds redeemable 
at the pleasure of the United States or to the pur- 
chase of bonds not due as will in his judgment 
cause the greatest saving of interest, and in de- 
termining this, the duty or tax received upon 
circulating notes of national banking associa- 
tions shall be considered a deduction from the 
interest paid upon bonds held by the United 
States Treasury to secure said notes. 

“Sze. 7. Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to authorize any increase of the debt of the 
United States, and all acts or parts of acts in- 
consistent with the provisions of this act are 





repealed. 
- & This act shall take effect imme- 
diately.” 
Mr. Potter last week appeared before the 
House Committee of Ways and Means, and 
gave the Committee « full explanation of 





the several provisions of the bill, and his 
views as to its practical working should it 
become a law. ‘The indications are that the 
Committee will approve the main features 
of the bill and report the same to the 
House. 

The bill proposes to refund the bonded 
debt of the United States at two and a half 
per cent., to reduce taxation upon the notes 
of the national banks when secured by two 
and a half per cent. bonds, and, in part of 
the proceeding, to require an economical 
method of paying the national debt. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
receive any outstanding United States 
bonds, and to issue an equal amount of 
two and «a half per cent. bonds in exchange 
for bonds retired. The new two and a half 
per cent. bonds are to bear conditions and 
dates of maturity entirely in accord with 
the bonds for which, in each case, they are 
issued in exchange. The tax on circula- 
tion, when secured by the new bond, is to 
be one-quarter of one per cent. each half 
year instead of one-half per cent., which is 
the present rate. 

This bill undoubtedly has decided merits, 
and is, on the whole, the best of all the bills 
yet submitted to either house of Congress 
on the subject. We think it much better 
than the McPherson bill, now pending be- 
fore the Senate. 


THE GOLD OF THE IMMIGRANTS, 


Tue immigrants whocome to this country 
and bring with them their bones and 
muscles as the instruments of industrial 
production, add, for this reason, to the 
wealth of the country. Those of them who 
have passed beyond the stage of childhood, 
and are already men and women, are 
workers; and, as such, they by so much 
increase the working power of the com- 
munity. This has undoubtedly been one of 
the sources of the rapid growth of wealth 
in the United States. We have received 
and are annually receiving from other coun- 
tries large accessions of wealth-producers. 

This, however, is not our only source cf 
gain from immigration. Statistics show 
that, in the last four years, about two million, 
five hundred immigrants came to the 
United States from foreign countries. If 
we assume that, foran average, each of 
these immigrants brought with him twenty 
dollars in gold, which is the estimate made, 
then the result would be an addition of 
$50,000,000 to the stock of gold in the 
country, without an hour’s labor or a 
dollar’s cost expended in producing it. The 
result is what it would be if a shower had 
rained down upon the country the same 
amount of gold, already assayed and 
minted, absolutely without any cost to the 
people, or any lavor by them, and without 
giving any equivalent for it in other com- 
modities. The gold that comes in this way 
to the United States takes nothing there- 
from as the equivalent thereof. It is all 
clear profit and clear gain, and enters into 
the general wealth of the country. 

Nor is the amount so small as to be com- 
paratively insignificant. The gold brought 
to the United States by immigrants, within 
the last fifty years, and here spent by them, 
must amount to several hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, and is an important offset 
for the gold carried away by American 
travelers and spent in Europe and other 
foreign countries. We get the industrial 
and productive force which attaches to the 
person of the immigrant, and we get the 
wealth that he brings with bim, and in re- 
turn give him the privilege of a home in 
this land and of the rights of American cit- 
izenship by compliance with the conditions 
specified in the law. Both parties are the 
gainers—the United States in receiving the 
immigrant, and the immigrant in finding a 
better place and opportunity for the devel- 
opment and employment of his powers. 
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DRY GOODS. 





Tue recurrence of clear weather lias created 
a more cheerful feeling throughout the vari- 
ous departments of the dry goods trade, and 
resulted in more activity on the part of buy- 
ers in making their memorandums prior 
to purchasing; but the volume of business 
was abridged somewhat by the intervention 
of the holiday on Friday; otherwise every- 
thing is encouraging, as it is believed that 








the superstructure of trade is now upon a 
solid foundation, and merchants and manu- 
facturers who have withstood the shrink- 
age in values, which has taken place of 
late, are not now likely to be overthrown 
when the tide is turning and the prospects 
of the future are brightened with every indi- 
cation of success. Values are exception- 
ally low, so far as staple productions are 
concerned; and sharp competition, with a 
general disposition on the part of buyers 
not to anticipate future necessities, serves 
to perpetuate the likelihood of their remain- 
ing so throughout the coming season, 

The stormy weather which has been ex- 
perienced of late has retarded the ship- 
ment of goods to a very great extent; but 
under the influence of good weather ex- 
port movements manifest some activity. 
The tone of the general market has under- 
gone a great improvement since the open- 
ing of this year, and the aspect of the 
Spring trade is now considered encourag- 
ing by many who were disposed to take a 
somewhat gloomy view of the outlook a 
very few weeks ago. There is seemingly 
nothing to indicate a really large Spring 
trade; but that a fairly good and profitable 
business may be expected is the general 
opinion entertained by manufacturers and 
distributers of dry goods. Some kinds of 
staple cotton goods have slightly appreci- 
ated during the week, and in other respects 
the market has shown much steadiness—a 
further corroboration of the opinion here- 
tofore expressed in this column that ‘ bot- 
tom prices” for most descriptions of dry 
goods have been reached. 

Corron Goops.—As the result of new busi- 
ness,and in execution of back orders, there 
was a very fair movement in cottou goods 
throughout the week. There was, of 
course, less bouyancy in the demand than 
witnessed of late, as many buyers have 
completed their early purchases and re- 
turned home; but the volume of sales was 
by no means unsatisfactory. The best 
Eastern corporation makes of brown sheet- 
ings were in fairly good demand by job- 
bers, and a good deal of attention was be- 
stowed upon outside brands by converters; 
but Southern sheetings were less active 
than could be desired by those most inter- 
ested, and Southern drills were lightly 
dealt in. Bleached goods were in steady 
request, and stocks of leading makes are 
so well in hand that the late advance in 
price is stiffly maintained. Wide sheetings 
were fairly active and firm at the advanced 
quotations, and there was «a steady hand- 
to-mouth demand for colored cottons. 
There is evidently no desire upon the part of 
manufacturers or their agents tu advance 
prices unduly; on the contrary, both are 
pursuing a very conservative policy. At 
the outset of the season prices for most de- 
scriptions of plain and colored cottens were 
so low as to leave no margin of profit 
whatever to manufacturers. Of late there 
has been an advance of from 24 to 5 per 
cent. upon leading makes of goods, and the 
cost of production has been slightly de- 
creased by a pretty general reduction in 
wages; but even now the profits realized 
by manufacturers are exceedingly slim. 

Print CLorus continue dull, but prices 
are unchanged on the basis of 8 9-16c. 
for 64x64s, and 84c. for 56x60s respec- 
tively. There is nuthing particularly new 
to report about matters at Fall River. The 
print cloth mills at that place will turn out 
a fair quantity of goods this week, despite 
their crippled coudition; but itis thought 
in usually well-informed quarters that the 
spinners at certain mills that have not thus 
far participated in the strike will go out 
next week. 

Prints.—The demand for fancy prints 
has shown little if any improvement as 
far as agents are concerned, but the jobbing 
trade was a trifle better than of late. In- 
digo-blues and shirtings continue in steady 
demand, and stocks are well in hand asa 
rule. Wide prints, as sateens, cretonnes, 
foulards, etc., are jobbing more freely, as 
are printed lawns, piques, etc., but pack- 
age buyers are operating sparingly in most 
of the above fabrics. 

Ginenams, Wasa Fasrios, eto., have 
been moderately active in jobbers’ hands, a 
very fair distribution of dress ginghams, 
fancies, staple checks, chambrays, ‘‘ Toile 
du Nord,” seersuckers and fine wash ma- 


The best fine and standard makes of the 
above are firmly held by agents. 

Dress Goops.—There was a pretty good 
movement in dress fabrics on account of 
back orders, and a fair amount of new 
business was done by agents representing 
the most popular ail-wool suitings, staple 
and fancy worsteds, cashmeres, lace bunt- 
ings, lenos and other goods adapted to the 
coming season. Printed and dyed cotton 
fabrics were also in fair request at first 
hands. The supply of dress goods is not 
in excess of the probable demand for con- 
sumption, and desirable makes are steadily 
held at current quotations. 

Wooten Goops.—As regards prepara- 
tions for new business in woolen goods 
considerable advance was made during the 
weck, and the market is now fairly ready 
for a full trade. Actual transactions were 
on a moderate scale and somewhat irregu- 
lar, but the total result reached shows some 
improvement. In such articles of dry 
goods woolens as ladies’ cloths for Spring 
there was a fair trade. Jersey cloths es- 
pecially were in good demand, and the pro- 
ductions of some mills are closely sold up. 
In clothing woolens there was a little more 
looking around, and prospects appeared to 
be brightening. There was, however, no 
particular increase in the amount of busi- 
ness transacted, trade continuing to drag 
under a quite general disposition on the 
part of boti clothiers and jobbers to defer 
operations for a week or two yet. Never- 
theless, jf the weather continues settled, 
more business will undoubtedly be realized 
in the meantime than at present. Although 
there is little encouragement as yet in the 
results of much hard work on the part of 
agents and traveling salesmen, there ap- 
pears to be nothing specially unfavorable 
in the outlook for the future. 

Hosizry AND UnpERWwEAR.—Business in 
hosiery is at present rather quiet as regards 
new transactions, but ageats are very busy 
with deliveries on previous sales. Heavy 
underwear is meeting with increasing atten- 
tion, particularly the most popular brands. 
Jerseys continue to move in moderately 
fair quantities. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 
The foreign goods market was dull 
Though there were quite a large number of 
buyers present, they showed but little dispo- 
gition to do much more than look around. 
Nevertheless, business in some quarters was 
fairly satisfactory, though it was almost 
dull in others. There is about as much 
movement in silks as in anything else; but 
the principal demand of a positive kind 
is for novelties in dress goods and ribbons. 
Gereral trade is yet moderate, retailers be- 
ing still backward as a rule in entering the 
market, thougb a full trade is not usually 
expected much before March. 
The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1884. 1883. 
Entered at the port..............0++ $3,863,284 82,149,123 
Thrown on market,............++++ 3,778,380 2,311,083 

Since Jan, ist. 

Entered at the port............+++- + 28,108,629 29,573,461 
Thrown OD market.......cccceceeeee 22,224,570 22,451,906 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 








Monpay EvEnina, Feb. 25th, 1884. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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Iusurance. 
Is MR. TARBOX | SATISFIED? 


Ma. Joan K. Tarsox, by over-sufferance 
still mismanager of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts, may not take much 
interest in the findings of the joint exami- 
nation of the Union Mutual by the commis- 
sioners of five states; but the public have 
not his relation to the subject and will read 
the report with gratification and without 
prejudice. Maine began the examination; 
New Hampshire, New York, Ohio and 
Illinois united and assisted init. At the 
end of 1876, the then Commissioners of Maine 
and Massachusetts (the latter one of ‘* my 
predecessors” of whom Mr. Tarbox makes 
a flattering mention) examined the com- 
pany and found it solvent, as per their 
report of March 8d, 1877, after a process 
of reducing appraised value of real estate 
and throwing out some bad or doubtful 
assets; at the end of 1877 there was a fur- 
ther mark-down on the assets, and since 
then the Company’s property has steadily 
increased in productiveness and value, 
much of the then depreciated real estate 
having since been sold at good prices and 
advantageously reinvested. The real estate, 
$556,899 at the end of 1876, rose until it 
was $2,470,008 at the end of 1880, of course 
mainly by foreclosures; it has now declined 
to $1,847,423 at the end of 1888, which is 
the date selected for the examination. 

All the real estate has been examined 
and appraised by disinterested persons re- 
siding near it, and generally selected by 
the departments in the respective states; 
abstracts of titles have heen examined by 
attorneys similarly appointed. Most of the 
mortgages now held have been taken on fore- 
closure property resold, so that payment of 
the annual and semi-annual installments in- 
creases the security. Except what is ac- 
crued on a single large mortgage that has 
been some years in litigation, the overdue 
interest and rents are small, as also are the 
agents’ balances, agents (who are also 
under bonds) being required to deposit 
daily in designated banks for the company’s 
account. All the bonds and stocks owned 
or held as collateral have been examined 
and found in actual possession, except 
$260,000 on deposit with Govern ment offi- 
clals under statute, as shown by their 
official certificates, and there are no de- 
faulted securities in the list. All the cash 
claimed is found as represented. The policy 
registers have been gone through, includ- 
ing those terminated, and valuations have 
been made on two separate tables and rates. 

Since its beginning, in 1849, every legal 
obligation has been paid—over $20,000,000. 
In 1876 officers’ salaries, total office salaries 
and total management expenses were $38,- 
000, $72,800 and $654,400 respectively; in 
1883 they were $21,500, $41,971 and $266,- 
667. Gross receipts for interest and rents 
exceed what tae legal standards require; 
mortality experienced is less than the tables 
call for; and premiums show a proper load- 
ing. From 1877, with increasing dividends 

and frequently with disbursements in ex- 
cess of income, surplus has steadily in- 
creased. A surplus is found of $387,913 by 


\} pet teent. American’ Experience, both of 


these standards being severe, highly tech- 
nical and conservative. The books are all 
found in admirable condition. Nothing has 
been taken for granted; and the conclusion 
is that *‘ we have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing the company to be safe and solvent un- 
der the laws of any state in the Union, and 
that, with the same degree of skill and in- 
tegrity with which the affairs of the com- 
pany are being managed, it will undoubt- 
edly meet every obligation which has been 
assumed.” 

This report must be accepted without 
qualification. If not, then no official ex- 
amination is trustworthy; hence the alter- 
native conclusion is that this examination 
is good, or else that we know and can know 
nothing at all about insurance companies. 
except by taking their own accounts of 
themselves. Or, shall we say that we must 
wait for the imperial Tarbox to come, view, 
and approve, before a company can have a 
just warrant for its condition? Mr. Tarbox 
was troubled with convictions of duty 
about the Union Mutual. He wanted an 
examination, and he has got it; he wanted 
a joint examination, and he has that—at- 
tested by five State Departments instead of 
the two he proposed. He insinuated that 
the Maine Commissioner was only spread- 
ing his coat-skirts for the company to hide; 
perhaps he will admit now that there was 
an ‘‘ examination in progress.” The coast 
is now clear; the books are not in official 
use by any state, and if his conscience is 
still unquiet he can go ahead and light up 
his little Plympton candle inside the com- 
pany’s vaults. 

Such a finding as Mr. Tarbox apparently 
hoped for would be some vindication of his 
conduct; the finding which has been 
reached is his condemnation. Now we 
have to wait and see how much longer the 
old Commonwealth of Massachusetts will 


tolerate him. 
—~—_-___——- 


RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF LIFE IN- 
SURANCE. 


Tue best way to practice the precept 
“Take no thought for the morrow” is to 
provide for it to-day; and this we can do by 
availing ourselves of the means Providence 
places within our reach—namely, by insur- 
ing our lives. *‘ If a man ‘provide not for 
his own he has denied the faith,” says one 
of old; and this duty of making provision 
for one’s own embraces not only their im- 
mediate wants, but also their contingent 
necessities. Whatever the next world may 
be, it is certainly our first duty to provide 
things necessary for those near and dear to 
us in this. While preaching religion to the 
miserable dwellers in dark and filthy cel- 
lars and squalid garrets, we must, if we 
would be listened to, do something at the 
same time to improve their surroundings; 
and, in like manner, if we would teach relig- 
ion to our children, we must strive to place 
them above the degradation of abject pov- 
erty in case we should pass away before they 
are able to provide for themselves. In the 
apt words of an American minister, ‘it is 
a mean thing in a man to go to Heaven and 
leave ‘his. wife and children to go to the 
workhouse.” It is not only meanness, but 





of a man who lives up to his income, and 
who has no means other than that income, 
toinsure his life. There is no; distrust of 
Providence in this. If .we pray for our 
daily bread, we must at the same time work 
for it, or we shall not get it, and what 
mockery it is to pray to have our children 
kept from want, if we do not at the same time 
make what provision lies in our power to 
preserve them from destitution. For many 
millions of the population the only effctual 
provision is life insurance. Its advantages 
are nowadays brought to the very dvor of 
the humblest wage earner; and there is no 
excuse for passing them by. How often 
do we read of appeals for the family of 
some one who has suddenly died, leav- 
ing his wife and little children ‘* totally un- 
provided for,” dependent on the cold 
charity of the world, and the assistance— 
alas! how inadequate in most instances— 
of the few generous hearts who come for- 
ward to their help. 
The religious aspects of life assurance 
should be well weighed; for, in a thinking 
mind, how many thoughts do they not sug- 
ee These thoughts* will show us that 
ager and work should be combined, 
fia forethought and faith should work 
hand in hand. Despite the consolations of 
religion, death has not lost its sting to the 
dying man who knows that his children are 
being left behind him to grapple in their 
helplessness with hopeless poverty, or to 
supplicate a grudging charity in the world 
when he is gone, If there be such a thing 
as retributive justice, if the unrighted 
wrongs of this world are really to be re- 
dressed in the next—how can such a man 
escape the punishment of his neglect? The 
future sufferings, and perchance crimes of 
his offspring, and the wider consequences 
that may be involved to others through 
them in ever widening circles, lie at such a 
dying man’s door, and are chargeable to his 
= lect to insurebis life. ‘ Pure religion, 
undefiled” is, we are told, to ‘‘ visit the 
fatherless and widow in their affliction” ; 
how much more so, when it is the visit of 
the persevering life assurance agent, with a 
check for the sum assured under the life 
olicy in his pocket. the receipt of which 
is to enable the bereaved onesto bury their 
dead in decency and provide for the living 
with some amount of comfort. Let then, the 
life agent take courage. The highest sanc- 
tions of the Christian religion are on his 
side.— Unknown. 
Et A A, ee 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Insurance directs the attention of the 
State Auditor of Illinois to the following 
advertisement, which appeared in the 
Chicago Times recently : 

‘*WANTED—A bonanza for agents; to work 
the Elkhart Mutual Insurance Company; in- 
sures old people from 60 to 85 years. Address 
Secretary Elkhart, Mutual Insurance Co., Elk- 
hart, Ind.” 

Of this our cotemporary well remarks that 
a more infamous scheme was never put 
into type. ‘‘ It is a heartless bid for specu- 
lation in the thin blood of age—it is a pro- 
posal to avarice to hire murder.” ut 
what is the Indiana state-official doing that 
he does not look after this Elkhart scoun- 
drelism? This is co-operativism in its 
essence. The *‘ cheapness” to-day is great 
enough to secure victims, and it must be 
sadly admitted that no crime can safely 
be deemed too vast or too vile for human 
nature. There is nothing new in this, but 
it is more bold than usual. Villains are 
** wanted”, ‘‘to work” the Elkhart Mutual 
Insurance "Compan ; of course victims are 
wanted, too, as subjects of the working. 


weed The passage of the bill now before 
the legislature to reduce the valuation rate 





every account, desirable, The change would 
conform to present facts, future probabili- 
ties, and the more conservative standard 
long used by Massachusetts. Nor could it 
be said that it would take the companies 
unawares, since they have for many years 
been doing their own business on that ba. 
sis. If itis true, as we see reported, that 
the Provident Savings is the chief or only 
objecting company, we are bound to sa 
that the opposition hardly deserves consid- 
ering. Any company which cannot bear 
the test of a 4-per-cent. standard as to fu- 
ture business would better be out of the 
field. 
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Massachusetts Mutual lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD. MASS, 
883 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distrioutions of surpius. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered, 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary, 


wt. V. B. EDGERLY, 2d VicecPresident and 
Ma. anager’ of Agencies, 


19th Annual Statement 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


RECEIPTS IN YEAR 1883. 
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SEVENTY-FOURTH ANN AL STATEMENT. 
Cash | cone 000 
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THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


NEW ENGLAND) 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


OF BOSTON. 
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JOS. mM. GIBBENS, Secretary. 














HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Omiee, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


Sixty-First Semi-annual Statement showing the condition of the oa on the ist day of January, 1884. 
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Held in the United States available for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Proteétion of Policyholders of Fire insurance: 
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Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth 1009029,238-75," payable on demand (market value of Collaterals 26.650 
OBpBIB, BOO)... . er rcervesccccccececcccccccsccdecsnedes peeeedas seaeee sees) 1,172,152 44 | 1 rest due Se bas Receeeeela Mader “fe? of "0a0% : 7 sonsnnnse tee ono e022 59,237 
United States Stocks (market value) WOUTTTTELELETTLTT ETT 3,945,620 00 aay eel Uncollected and Tay hands of Aginte WEE yer cimeeiniial diate an 179.068 
Rank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)...............- SOG SG Ey oo coc 0 crete eih oss does caccnccsnescscesccnsceccsoces ie 62,91 
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W. B SSEESH, | Ace’t Seo's. 








SUMMARY OF ‘ASSETS 
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J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


‘Ds A. HEALD; Vice-President. 
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CHAS. J. MARTIN, Presi 
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THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life Ansmranee Company, 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


JANUARY Ist, 1884. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1883 - - $48,918,515 11 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


et csnutiinh tuimiiarrbidaininbidaasss $11,489,042 68 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1883.......... 540,555 91-—$10,948,486 77 
Interest and Rents (including realized gains on real 
bins sda inadinbbeidendatianekbavaie 3,038,863 95 
Less Interest accrued January 1st, 1888............. $26,000 06— 2,712,868 89—$13,661,350 66 


$62,579,865 77 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 





CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Gf New York. 


OFFICE, 1oo BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1884, 








Total Cash Assets - - - - = = «= 64,867,942 01 
All Claims for Fire and Inland Losses, less than......... $343,131 04 
All other Claims, less than.................. heodonies igeunasinihien . 37,193 00 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE on Ouistanding 

BRdadee 8. . WIAs. coccccnccscerenes siboisasncbesesesesesscace Rian 1,750,137 81 

Bev pniin a tusuvisitesscdecsteidinenldids exizoranenesvesshll ide éenqantles ie 25,682 88 
Reserve for Taxes of 1884....... bab Lowdiennl saint ssa bee ek 50,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1884............ccccccccceeseeees 1,661,797 28 
ele let Rbernen octal i ORION wdisor de 1,000,000 00 
Cash Assets, as above - - - - - - $4,867,942 01 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $2,263,092 29 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
BE ELE TROT LE TE eT ee 452,229 80 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 8,984,068 31 
Dotal Pals PSM... cccsccccceccecccccces $6,699,390 40 
DOMES GRE BOAMTNPAMON. <....0.0002cccece: eccccccccses seccbes 262,492 91 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees... 1,690,207. 13 
Office and law expenses, ries, advertising, printing, etc....... 449,925 44— $9,102,015 88 
$53,477,849 89 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............ $1,398,615 02 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks (market 
dein. cacecccnctecatsdobececcheesssacenees 28,390,690 98 
TR A ELITE ITIL ES NAAT 4,508,779 39 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $18,316,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security)..............+++++ 20,681,471 72 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $1,624,887.00). 1,398,500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,570,617.00).........cseceeeeeeees 461,445 57 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1884....... 2. .cceeeeecereeeeeeers 645,047 46 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
NN is: ccaptaiaai canna tebicaaibn oie ike baactekde oo tema ramets 586,811 05 
BE PE ccnndstncedacsieciarcepucccaeesoneadietineoentte 104,216 55 
Accrued interest on investments, January 1st, 1884............... 362,272 15—$58,477,849 89 
Excess of market value of securities over COBt..........0.0ceeccecceeteeeeeceneseee 2,065,052 85 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. 


Cash Assets, January lst, 1884- $55,542,902 72 
Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January 1st, 1884............. 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, etc.............-c.cceesceeeees 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims nt presented)... 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies ; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 
ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium...............0.-eeee8 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January, 1st, 1883, over and above a 
4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 
Oia ld in Soiled aise pddeccadeccelcacdde $2,091,372 16 





$251,408 43 
359,368 60 
29,768 00 


47,685,147 00 


SIL OeT OTT ITT Oe 1,116,939 00 


Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 
on matured Tontines 


Balance of Tontine Fund January 1st, 1884..............0.e0ee0ee 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.............+0se+++eee0e: 28,610 48 


bear 9 388 55 








Divisible Sarplus at 4 per cent 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 43¢ pcr cent., estimated at over. 10,000,000 00 
From the undivided surplus of $5,002,514.17 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
ment of next annual premium. 
During the year 15,561 policies have been issued, insuring $52,785,564. 
(Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705 Jan. 1, 1880, $127,417,763. 


Number o1 i 16st, ss san Amount | Jan. 1 1881, oy 126, 916. 
an, an. 1, li 1,760,824. 

Policies in force | Jan. L, 1883, 60,150 at risk = 1, ieee, 171,415,097, 
Jan. 1, 1884, 69,227 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043. 


Death- (1879, $1,569,854. Income (1879, $2,083,650 
1880, 1,781,721. 1880, 2 SIT 608. 


Divisible { et 1880, $3, 120,371. 
claims a — 208, from 1881, 2,432,654. Surplus at <aseass 


‘an. 1, 1881, 
a. i , 1882, 4,827,086. 





+955, 292, 882, 2,798,018. 
paid 1883, 2,263,092. Interest 1888, 2,712,863. 4 percent, Jen. 1’ 1884 1884, sone 514. 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANELIN, DAVID DOWS, JOHN MAIRS 
WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, HENRY TUOK, M.D., 
WILLIAM BARTON, LOOMIS L. WHITE, ALEX. STUDWELL, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, ROBERT B. COLLINS, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 


H. B. CLAFLIN, 


8. 8. FISHER, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 


ARCHIBALD H. WELOH, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, Presiden 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary, ° 


HENRY TU 2d Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. Be: 


HENR’ 
“ NTINGTOM, 


” 
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Law, now amount to $/,200,000. 


CYRUS PECK, Seeretary. 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres’t, 












OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, Janvany HTH, 1884, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ile 
affairs on the Biel December. 1883. 













MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE, 


Gommertial Mutual Insurance Co. 


Nos. 57 and 59 William St., N. Y. 


ASSETS. 


BRORNIG so} 0090020098000 cosennn cis decepes 116,420 80 
City and other Stocks and Bonds, 
and Cash in Banks................ 235,007 15 


Premium Notes, Cash Premiams, 
Re-insurance and other Ulaims iby id 05 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1884. -9739,001 00 
W. IRVING COMES, President. 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vice-Prest. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 





Premiums on Marine i Jan- 
wary, 1888, to 3ist December, 1883,..... 64,168,953 10 

ums en Policies not mon Leys off let 
GREET, TB cccscccccccccdscbeccsececes 1,539,288 58 
Total Marine Premiums. . -_ 95,708, 708,185 68 





The Company has the following Assets, 
States and State of New York 


ones SSsES was: 
a cele seas he fe 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
jegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
Sist December, 1883, for which certificates will be wsued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 









































omee| UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broeadw 
Cerner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 


$5,268,212 48. 
SR Soe 


Aff Forms of Life and Endowment Polwies leeued 
. H. BROSNAN, Preadent, 
BURFORD, A 


MANEATTAD i) TBSURANGE 


No. 198 be “158 BROADWAY. 
HRGANIZED IN 1850. 





C, P, FRALEIGH, 
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Ne. 181] Broadway, N. Y. 
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Old and Young, 



































































































A 
THE TRYST. x 
BY MRS. D. H. RB. GOODALE. 4 





Tae world was bright as bright could be ; 
For far as any eye could sec 
Like buruished gold shone nill and tree. 


As, in the glory-gilded West, 
The sunset clouds in light are drest, 
So glowed earth's many-tinted vest. 


The maple stood in burning flame ; 
The crimsoned oak like blood became ; 
The hawthorn blushed, but not for shame, 


All gleaming in the gleaming sun, 
Pure-hearted stood each shining one, 
Patient—their lambent death begun. 


A little maiden, quaint and wise, 
Carissa, with her violet eyes, 
Stood, thoughtful, ‘neath the radiant skies. 


“Oh! Autumn woods-«re bright!” she said, 
‘And purple hang the grapes o’erhead, 
| And alj the orehard turf is red, 


‘The ripe corn rustles in the field ; 
The creaking presses cider yield ; 
All Nature’s bounty stands revealed, 

* But Winter soon will come, I know, 


i} And bring bis noiseless cloak of snow, 
i And o’er the brook his fetters throw. 


** As stiff as stone the mellow mold 
Close-locked her fruitful wealth shall hold, 
Beneath the fingers of the cold.” 


The maiden’s eyes, of deepest blue, 
Still deeper and more wistful grew, 
As if a secret fear she knew. 


Silent she waited. Uncontrolled, 
Close at her side a Robin bold, 
In careless song, his story told. 


“Jack Frost is coming! What care I? 
Out of his reach how quick we'll fly! 
| Come, catch me Jack! I'll let you try! 


“A fig for Winter! Do you see 
My sober little wife and me! 
Ha! ha! How jolly we shall be! 


** But with the first faint sign of Spring, 
My wife and children home I bring— 
A family upon the wing!” 


Carissa slow her hand unclosed ; 
Upon the soft pink palm reposed 
A bulb—its silver skin disclosed. 


‘* This is the blossom of the snow,” 
She said: “Oh! dear! I hope ‘twill grow. 
I wonder, Robin, if you knew.” 


| The robin turned his head to see 
From side to side—wise as could be. 
“Oh! yes!” he said, “it comes with me. 


‘*T know the Snow-drop! Year by year 
The birds and flowers bring back good cheer, 
} Plant it, Carissa! Nover fear.” 


On a warm bank the turf she broke, 
Beneath the shelter of an oak ; 
And softly to the flower she spoke: 
1} ‘Now keep my tryst; I love you, dear ; 

; In four long months I'll meet you here 
To welcome in the growing year.” 


| Cold blows the wind ; deep underground 
| The Snow-drop sinmbers, safe and sound, 
And Robio many a fig has found, 


At last the happy day drawa near — 
St. Valentine’s—to children dear, 
The patron of the budding year. 


i Carissa’s Snow-drop, buried deep, 
She trusts her secret tryst to keep, 
Yet trembles; flowers may oversleep | 


Her merry eyes with mischief shine 

At school-girl chorns—*‘ Joe is mine! 
Carissa, who's your valentine?” ‘ 
The day is come, She dreads to go, 

But when the reddening sun is low 

She walks acrose the sodden snow, 


Carissa starts ; for loud and clear, 

The cheerful matin of the year 

The Robin whistlea—**I am here!” 

And close below, by sunlight kissed— 
Its modest head no grace has missed— 
The pure, shy Snow-drop keeps its tryst. 
Say Farm, Beaxsnree Co., Mass, 


AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR, 
A 8TUDY IN TWO PARTS. 
BY JULIA SOHAYER. 


Parr II. 

To portray Reuben Bishop’s conduct. dur- 
ing the succeeding days would require more 
space than is justifiable. Briefly, it was 
mysterious. His appetite, that stanch and 
unvarying friend, failed perceptibly. He 
' seemed incapable of distinguishing between 

fluids and solids, pouring milk upon his 


















tried pork and putting boiled potatoes in' 


his coffee promiscuously, Then he talked 
in his dleep by and was alternately 
depressed and us by day. 


“I should think you was losing your 
“mind,” remarked his wife, meaningly, ‘if 
it wasn’t for one thing.” 

And though Reuben vaguely felt that his 
native intelligence was somehow,in ques- 
tion, he made no retort, He’madé frequent 
trips to the Falls, to the neglect of his crops, 
and watched for the mail with a pertinacity 
which, considering that it consisted inva- 
riably of the Falls Journal and an occasional 
advertising ¢ircular, was, to say the least, 
absurd. And while Reuben watehed the 
mail his wife watched him. But two rea- 
sons for his unheard-of conduct presented 
themselves.to her mind. One having been 
disposed of on the theory above hinted at, 
only one remained: Reuben had taken to 
hard cider! Hence her watchfulness and 
the zeal with which, on one particular oc- 
casion, she tracked him to the barn cham. 
| ber On his return fromthe Falls, But as, 
after one guilty start and a little fumbling, 
Reuben produced nothing more illicit than 
an advertisement of Gargling Oil, she was 
compelled, after vain attempts to discover 
the presence of alcohol in his breath, to 
retire, silenced, if not convinced, 

All things come to an end; and so did 
Reuben’s mystery. One evening, as Mrs. 
Bishop sat reading by the lighted lamp, her 
husband entered, and after laying the 
Falls Journal upon her lap, took a seat 
near by and began rather too ostentatiously 
to unfold and read the latest advertising 
dodge. Dora, who was also present, no- 
ticed that his hands shook and that he 
watched his wife furtively as she took up 
and commenced the perusal of the paper. 

As Mrs. Bishop always began at the upper 
left hand column, and read straight on with- 
out skips, it was some time before the first 
page was turned, when Uncle Reuben’s ag- 
itation was visibly increased. Beads of 
perspiration stood out on his honest fore- 
head, and he gave up all pretense of read- 
ing the yellow pamphlet in his hand. 

At last,somewhere in the second column, 
Mrs. Bishop was seen to start, to adjust her 
glasses, to bring the paper into a better fo- 
cus, and, a moment later, to look up at her 
husband with a sharp and contemptuous 
glance. 

**So!” she said, dryly. ‘‘ That was what 
ailed you all this time! Well, I must say I 
don’t see the need of acting so under- 
handed.” 

Reuben flushed. 

‘It was Ricker that put me up to have 
the water analyzed,” he answered, uncom- 
fortably, ‘‘and seein’ that you’d always 
laughed at me about the spring, I thought 
I wouldn't say nothing about it yet awhile, 
I thought mebbe it wouldn’t come to 
nothing.” 

Mrs. Bishop gave a harsh laugh. 

‘And you call that coming to some- 
thing?” Asif because some fool pretends 
to find iron and sulphur and all kinds of 
nasty stuff in the water, it wasn’t the same 
old spring, after all! You'll be setting up 
a fashionable hotel next!’ A nice landlord 
you'd make, too!” 

Reuben looked hurt, but 
stoutly : 

‘Somebody else may, if I don’t. Springs 
is gettin’ more an’ more the fashion, Ricker 
says.” 

*Ricker’s another fool!” said Mrs. Bishop. 

‘“*It wouldn’t be strange, Aunty,” said 
Dora, who had possessed herself of the 
paper wherein the virtues of ‘‘the wonder- 
ful mineral spring to be found on the farm 
belonging to Reuben Bishop, Esq.,” were 
duly blazoned forth—‘‘it wouldn’t. be 
strange at all if some one should want to 
buy the spring for speculation. As Uncle 
Reuben says, there is a great deal said 
about mineral springs; and I know a good 
many people who think this water much 
more wonderful than the Kinnatiddy 
water,” 

Uncle Reuben gave her a grateful look, 
Mrs. Bishop uttered a scornful ejaculation, 
and the subject was tempurarily dropped. 

But while Reuben returned to his some- 
what neglected hoeing and mowing, 
and seemed in a measure to have re- 
covered his mental equipoise, the wheel of 
fortune was slowly revolving ; and one day, 
perhaps a fortnight later, something hap- 
pened. ‘Squire Ricker, accompanied by 


~ 


answered 








two well-dressed strangers, drove upto the 
door in a smart turn-out, and, alighting, 
asked for Mr. Bishop. If Uncle Reuben, 
called from the field by Dora, had been liv- 
ing in hourly expectation of arrest for 
some sé¢ret crime, he could scarcely hewp 
exhibited more trepidation. | 

Strangers, ye say, Dora” he repeated, 
bervously washing his “hands at the sink. - 
“Strangers?” Why what, why what upon 
airth—?” 

There was a short parley in the parlor, 
and the whole party strolled off, up the hill, 
to the spring, where they were seen by 
Dora and Mrs. Bishop-wandering about for 
hulf an hour, with heads together as in earn- 
est consultation. 

When they at last came down the visit- 
ors were escorted by Unele Reuben into 
the parlor, with much ceremony, from 
which he presently emerged with an ex- 
cited air. 

**Sereny,” he began, dropping into a 
chair, and mopping his dripping counte- 
nance. ‘‘ Sereny, the gentlemen have made 
me an offer for the hill paster, includin’ the 
spring. They propose to set upa waterin’ 
place, a kind of opposition to the Kinna- 
tiddy House, an’ thev’ve made me a—a 
liberal offer. It all rests with you, as I 
told’em. You’ve only to give your con- 
sent, an’ the money, every dollar on it is 
yourn, Sereny, to do what you want to 
with.” E: 

It took some time to convince Mrs. Bish- 
op that her husband was not the victim of 
a practical joke. In fact it was only after 
her signature had been duly affixed to the 
necessary documents, and the first install- 
ment of the purchase money actually re- 
ceived, that her obstinate unbelief was con- 
quered. 

‘*There, Sereny!” said her husband, 
tossing the crisp notes into herlap. ‘* You’re 
arich woman, now, for this part o’ the 
country. You can move to the Falls, if you 
want to, an’ build a six-cornered house; 
or an eight-cornered one, either. It is all 
the same to me, so’t you’re happy.” 

He tried to speak lightly; but his voice 
shook, and he bent suddenly and kissed his 
wife’s cold forehead. 

She mace no response to word or kiss. She 
sat with her thin fingers clutching the notes, 
a fire slowly kindling in her dull eyes, a 
smile slowly gathering about her pale lips. 
Her husband stood looking at her for some 
moments, witha look of pain. She did not 
appeur to notice when he at last went out, 
nor, « few minutes later, the entrance of 
Dora. 

Dora seated herself, and took up her 
sewing; but she could not remove her gaze 
from the figure sitting there in the fading 
light. It was so sad and strange to her. It 
was more; it was weird and uncanny. She 
could not bear it long. 

‘*You are a rich woman, now, Aunt 
Serena!” she said, to break the silence, to 
disturb that terrible introspective mood 
and uncanny stare. 

Mrs. Bishop started, and clutched the 
notes nervously. Dora repeated her 
words. 

‘*Rich?” said the woman, shaking her 
head slowly. ‘‘ No, notrich; it is very little; 
but it is enough,” she went on passionately, 
“to take me away from this place, out of 
sight of woods and rocks and that grave- 
yard! I’ve sat and looked at it and looked 
atit until I could see ‘the very coffins in 
the graves! Ob! what I’ve suffered! What 
I’vesuffered!” She rose up and went into her 
bedroom, shutting herself in. Uncle. Reuben 
came in soon after withthe brimming pails, 
He glanced from the vacant chair to Dera’s 
face, as she rose to strain the milk, and 
followed her to the pantry door, where he 
leaned, watching her and rubbing his hand 
over his forchead as if to wipe out its 
anxious lines. 

‘*They’s a sight o’ difference in folks; 
now aint they?” he began, in his hoarse, 
cautious whisper. ‘‘ Now some wimmin 
*ud a’ acted more pleased an’ happy like; 
but that aint Sereny’s way. I s’pose she’s 
happy, though; it’s in the nater o’ things 
that she should be, seein’ she’s got what 
she’s always wanted. But I’da liked to 
see her take it diff'runt, somehow. Did 
she—a—say anythin’, to you, now?” 


Thus appealedto Dora could not: but’ 


answer. 
‘Oh! yes,” she said, trying to speak 


cheerfully. She spoke as if she were glad 
at the prospect of moving. 

Reuben’s eyes were resting, with their 
quiet, ruminating expression, upon the field 
visible throngh the pantry window; every 
stone of whose mossy walls his own bands 
had laid, every inch of whose stubborn soil 
they had tilled for many @ year. He sighed 
heavily. 

‘* Yes,” he said. ‘She'll be for goin’ to 
the Falls to live now. An’ I don’t blame 
her. A woman like Sereny orter see more 
company an’ know what’s goin’ on an’ be 
able to hold her head up with the best on 
‘em, But I wish she’d a-taken it diff’runt, 
more happy like. But it aint her way, I 
8’pose.” 

Perry’s Township was stirred to its ut- 


‘most boundary now. Little else was talked 


of but Reuben Bishop’s luck, and the won- 
derful hotel now in progress, which was 
destined to throw its famous rival, the Kin- 
natiddy House, into utter obscurity. 

And scarcely less interesting was the 
rumor that Mrs, Bishop had bought, in her 
own name, the best lot at the Falls, and was 
about to erect a house which would put 
that of the Hon. Timothy Dyer out of sight 
and mind. 

Mrs. Purple no longer languished for 
nourishment. She dropped in oftener than 
ever now, and what with overseeing opera- 
tions on the hillside, now swarming with 
workmen, and Mr. Bishop’s very ’sterious 
movements, her little brain was in a whirl. 

**So you’re goin’ to build down t’ the 
Falls?” she began, as a preliminary. 

*“I’m thinking of it,” Mrs. Bishop an- 
swered, coldly. 

‘It’s a sight o’ work an’ trouble,” said 
Mrs. Purple, reflectively. ‘‘1 do’ know 
how many wimmin I’ve heerd on that jest 
killed themselves workin’ an’ worryin’ be- 
fore the new house was fit t’ move into. 
As I tell Hiram, says I, ‘ you wouldn’t ketch 
me, if 1 was as delikit as some, a-workin’ 
myself to death to get things all fixed up 
nice fora second wife /’” 

Mrs. Bishop’s stoical indifference to any- 
thing she said on this and subsequent occa- 
sions excited Mrs. Purple’s resentment. 
As she told Hiram, ‘‘She never see the 
beat! She jest sets an’ looks straight afore 
her an’ never says a word! EfIwas Reu- 
ben I sh’d be afraid she was losin’ her 
mind!” 

‘’Twouldn’t do for everybody to talk 
all the time,” said Hiram, with a sly look. 
‘* Bomebody’s got to do the listenin’.” 

For once Rumor had not lied. The best 
building site in the village of Perry’s Falls 
had passed into Mrs. Bishop’s hands, and 
the plan of building upon it at once now 
engrossed her utterly, lifting her for the 
time out of and above all physical weak- 
nesses. She tc whom a drive to the Falls 
had been a wearisome exertion now made 
a trip to Boston, where the architect who 
had devised the Dyer mansion was inter- 
viewed with results which threatened to 
prove even more startling. 

A cellar was at once dug—a cellar of ama. 
zing shape and size; but at this juncture 
an unforeseen obstacle arose. 

The great hotel, now making giant strides 
toward completion, had absorbed every 
mechanic worthy of the name in the whole 
region, and many from outside. Beyond a 
stone mason or two, absolutely not a man 
was to be secured for love or money—a 
state of things easily brought about in a 
locality so remote. 


In the beginning Mrs. Bishop exhibited 
only a grim and scornful determination to 
bend circumstances to her own iron will. 
She goaded her husband into approaching 
the men still at work upon the hotel, with 
no result. She then interviewed them her- 
self, with more persistence and less scru- 
ples, but they went their stolid way ‘un- 
moved by her tempting offers. It requires 
courage of a sort even to be a scamp, and 
most of them were honest men. She 
scoured the country in search of impossibil- 
ities. 

“You can’t git carpenters when they 


aint none,” said Reuben, irritated into 
momentary sharpness. ‘You can’t make 
‘em a!” 


“Tl find ’em, though, somewhere,” she 
answered, determinedly. But as week 
after week passed, and things grew no 
better, her spirits flagged, and with them 





her pseudo strength. The heavy Fall rains 
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set—in that season of the year when only 
the whole in body and in soul can find life 
endurable. To this poor woman, racked 
without and within, existence was a torture, 
and for those about her nothing better. 
Reuben spent much time in his dreary 
barn chamber, busy amony his seed and 
tools and farming gear. Dora movetl noise- 
lessly about, hushing even the hymns which 
it comforted her to murmur over her 
work. 

Sadly she watched the worn, dark coun- 
tenance, and pondered over the self-exiled 
soul. When would the Lord’s messenger 
of peace, for whose coming she sent up 
hourly prayers, appear? 

In the midst cf the heaviest storm Mrs. 
Bishop rose suddenly, and went to the 
window, against which the rain was dash- 
ing in icy torrents. . 

‘*Harness up Sorrel!” she said to her 
husband, imperatively. ‘I’m going to the 
Falls!” 

He looked up from his paper, beseeching, 
with his sad, patient eyes. 

** Aunty!” Dora ventured, ‘‘ you cannot 
go out in this weather. It might be your 
death!” 

‘* Let it be my death, then!” doggedly. 

‘* Wait for a better day,” implored Dora. 

Mrs. Bishop turned on her, doggedly. 

‘*Wait! As if I hadn’t waited. As if life 
lasted forever! If every one was like you 
and him!” 

Reuben went, without a word, and har- 
nessed Sorrel. They drove in silence 
through the sleet and wind to the village. 

For the twentieth time they drove to 
Jimson’s, the head carpenter. He was 
away on business. Instinctively Reuben 
drove round to the site of their future 
home. The huge octagonal excavation 
was half filled with muddy water, and gave 
signs of caving in. The stone mason’s shed 
was vacant. A vagrant cat streaked across 
the pile of rain-suaked lumber. 


Mrs. Bishop sat, cold and white, looking 
at the forlorn prospect, the lines in her face 
growing harder and harder. Reuben waited 
patiently for her to speak, his own face 
preternaturally puzzled, by this, the hard- 
est problem of his life. 

A fiercer gust drove the wet leaves of a 
mournful elm tree into their faces. 

Mrs. Bishop started and looked around 
at her husband. 

‘Drive home!” she _ said, listlessly. 
‘*Not that way /” as he would have taken 
the most direct road. 

Reuben understood. He had discovered 
several things in these fifteen years. He 
avoided the street where the new Dyer 
mansion, long since finished and occupied, 
exhibited its elaborate front to the public 
gaze. 

They drove home as silently as they had 
come. It was dark when they reached 
there. Mrs. Bishop shut herself immedi- 
ately into her bedroom, where, for three 
days, she lay with her face to the wall, re- 
sisting every effort atinterference, rejecting 
every overture of comfcrt or relief. 

The third day was Sunday. Dora and 
her boy were in their room, a pleasant 
chamber over the kitchen, into which the 
November sun was struggling to shine 
through torn, swiftly-moviug clouds; for 
the week of storm was at last drawing to 
anend. Dora had the magic touch which 
is such a boon to women, and the few years 
with her artist husband had refined her 
taste. A number of his sketches hung 
against the white walls, and other spaces 
were brightened by pretty fans and scrolls; 
his easel, with his last unfinished work, 
upon its stool in one corner, and near it 
the invalid chair in which his last days had 
been spent. The windows were full of 
blooming plants, and between them an 
ivy, twined tuxuriantly about the frame, in- 
closed a crayon head of the dead artist, 

This little room was Dora’s refuge and 
solace. This morning it wasa temple; for 
she would not leave Mrs. Bishop to goto the 
Falls to church, rejected tough her min- 
istrations had been. §o she and little Sid 
had celebrated a service of their own. 

Dora was very sad at thought of that 
darkened room below, where the rigid 
figure lay with its face to the cold, blank 
wall. She had prayed with her whole fer- 
vent heart for guidance; but it seemed as 
if the way had no turn, and her prayers 

had not brought her their usual comfort. 








The boy sat near her, his hymn-book open 
on his knee. 

Not enough has been said of little Sid. 
His was a finely-strung, delicate'y-poised 
nature, precocious, yet sweet and healthy 
to the core. He was beautiful, too, with a 
complexion like rosy marble, his eyes deep- 
set and earnest, bis mouth sweet and smil- 
ing, his hair covering his head like a cap 
of burnished gold. And Sid could sing, 
with the voice of an angel in Paradis-; 
only trifling little songs and hymns, for 
Dora was no musician; but, sung in that 
cherubic voice, these became miracles of 
melody. 

He had sung his whole little Sunday re- 
pertorie through, and now sat, with folded 
hands, gravely studying his mother’s face. 
He knew what clouded it; for they had 
prayed together for that sick and fretted 
soul below, and the childish heart was 
troubled with thoughts beyond his years. 

Suddenly his face brightened,and he rose 
from his little chair. 

‘* Mamma,” he said, ‘‘I have thought of 
something! Let me go down and sing to 
Aunt Screna?” 

The mother looked into those eager child- 
ish eyes at thesensitive imploring lips, and 
recalled the dark, close room, and the harsh 
voice which had answered her morning 
greeting. Naturally, she hesitated. 

‘* Aunt Serena is sick, dear!” she said. 
‘She might not like it.” 

‘‘Papa was sick, too; and he liked it!” 
said the boy simply. 

Involuntarily Dora glanced toward the 
invalid-chair, from whose cushions that pa- 
tient, tender face had smiled to the very 
last, upon wife and child. 

‘* He?” she whispered, with a rush of hot 
tears. 

‘*T will shut the door very easy,” per- 
sisted the child. ‘And if she sends me 
away, I will not cry.” 

Dora kissed the broad white forehead, 
and let him go. After all, Aunt Serena had 
never been harsh to the child. At the worst 
she had only ignored him. 

Into the darkened room the little boy 
found his way, shutting the door, as he had 
said, ‘ very easy,” and, finding a low stool 
near the window, he sat himself down and 
sang. 

From one sacred song to another the 
lovely child-voice wandered, rising and fall- 
ing in cries of self-abasement and anguish, 
in strains of hope and belief and triumph, 
and at the last in the old, pathetic promise : 


“There is rest for the weary, 
There is rest for you.” 


The little repertoire was exhausted—the 
little singer, too. He sat still and waited a 
moment or two. 

Not a sound came from the rigid figure, 
not a fold of the patchwork counterpane 
stirred. The gray head lay, like a head of 
stone, upon its pillow, its face against the 
wall. A sigh rent the child’s breast, and 
he rose and crept away, softly as he had 
entered. 

But when he had gone, oh! then the 
smothered groan that shook that prostrate 
figure, the tears that drenched those hollow 
cheeks, the desperate gesture of those 
wasted arms stretched upward to Heaven, 
the cry that wrung the pain-racked breast: 
“O, God! J am so weary. Is there rest 
for me ?” 

No sign came from the closed room all 
that day. Twice Dora slipped in with her 
tray of refreshments and twice bore it 
away untouched. Several times Reuben 
stood on the threshold, patiently waiting 
for some recognition of his presence, and 
went away each time more visibly dis- 
heartened. 

But as night was closing in a voice from 
the darkness was heard cailing for little 
Sid; and the boy went in. 

‘Sing what you sang this morning,” said 
the voice; and again the beautiful voice 
was raised, while Dora and Reuben sat, 
with streaming eyes, outside. All was 
silent for some moments; then the small 
singer came out and went to his mother’s 
side. 

“T think she liked it,” he said, simply, 
‘“‘for she has gone to sleep, just as Papa 
used to when I sang to him.” 

Dora strained him to her breast. 

‘*Blessed child!” she whispered, 

Reuben had gone to his lonely chamber, 
ashamed of his noble tears. 


When Dora gently opened the bedroom 
door next morning, she started in wonder; 
for the curtain was’ now rolled up to the 
upper pane, andthe whole room was rosy 
with the merning light. Golden bars lay 
across the pillows, in the midst of which 
the invalid lay as if basking. She greeted 
Dora with a faint smile, and as if in answer 
to her questioning looks, said: 

“I want the light. I have had enough 
ot darkness.” 

Dora, with a secret uplifting of the heart 
in thankful prayer, read a deep meaning in 
her words. She went to her and kissed 
the pale cheek, and was not rejected. 

“The light will do you good,” she said. 
‘**The storm has cleared and we are going 
to have our Indian Summer, now.” 

* Yes,” Mrs. Bishop repeated, ‘the 
Indian Summer. It is time for it.” 

Dora went about making things comforta- 
ble, with her whole face aglow. God's 
messenger had come. 

Reuben, looking in hesitatingly at the 
door, was struck dumb by what he saw. 
The room full of light and his wife smiling 
at him with outstretched hand; it was more 
than he could bear. He could not trust 
himself to speak. Little Sid came in with 
his shining, morning face?” 


‘‘Aunt Serena is better!” he gravely pro- 
nounced, after measuring her with‘his clear, 
deep eyes. 

She looked at him as no one had seen her 
look before, and put one thin hand out to 
stroke his ‘‘cap of gold,” as Dora called his 
yellow hair. 

‘* Yes,” she said, softly, .l am better!” 

Later she was left alone, her husband 
and Dora being occupied with their daily 
labors. 

‘* Where is the child?” she called, pres- 
ently, through the open door, 

‘*He is in my room,” his mother said, 
coming to the door. ‘Shall I call him?” 

The invalid nodded. 

‘*Tell him,” she said, with a keen glance 
at Dora, ‘‘to bring his things down here 
and let me see him draw and paint.” 

Dora started, and colored deeply. 

‘*You see, I know,” said Mrs. Bishop, 
smiling a little sadly. ‘You were afraid to 
have me know that he was his father over 
again!” 

‘‘T thought,” Dora said, tears in her eyes— 
‘IT thought you would not like to see him 
at it. Icould not deny him, He loves it 
so; and he is so much alone.” 

“Tt was not your fault,” said Aunt 
Serena. Then, with a sudden earnestness: 
‘Don’t make the child afraid of me! Let 
him come to me! I need him, Dora! I 
need him!” 

This was the beginning of a new era— 
the beginning, as Dora knew in her secret 
heart, of the end. But not to any one, 
least of all to Uncle Reuben, who, from the 
depths of despair was raised to hights of 
joy, did she breathe a word of her con- 
viction. She only worked and watched 
and waited, with the patient heroism of 
her nature, 

‘It is always darkest afore day!” said 
Uncle Reuben, leaning against the side of 
the pantry door, as was his wont. He had 
just left the room where his wife and the 
boy were, the former occupying the sacred 
invalid-chair, now devoted to her comfort, 
the latter seated at her side with hia drawing- 
materials, and both engrossed in the young 
artist’s wonderful representations of farm 
life, in which Uncle Reuben and an apocry- 
phal creature, intended to portray the 
sorrel mare, largely figured. 

**Seems as if,” he went on, in his husky 
whisper, readered more husky by feeling, 
‘* seems as if she’d struggled with the angel 
of the Lord until she was clean tuckered 
vut, an’ had to give in, an’ when she was 
layin’ there prostrate an’ forsaken like, he 
sent another angel in the shape of that 
blessed child, an’ he only had to lay, his 
little hand on her an’ t’was done. An’ 
there Parson Tucker had been preachiu’ 
an’ strivin’ with her all these years! If we 
could only trust in the Lord!” 

One day Parson Tucker, minister of the 
First Orthodox church, having heard: of 
Mrs. Bishop's illness, felt it incumbent 
upon him to cajl. It must be confessed 
that the poor old parson was reluctant to 
do so, so many times he had felt, when 
laboring with this stubborn sister, like one 








tapping with a straw upon gates of granite; 
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so fnany times he had seen the dry husks 
of his theology consumed like wisps in the 
fire of hcr. sarcasm! His knees literally 
smote together on the threshold of her 
room; and he was fain to pray for a new 
accession of divive power. 4 

But Mrs. Bishop réceived him with a 
kindness almost as disconcerting ag her 
former stiffness. . 

She listened to his platitudes without a 
single sarcastic interruption, she encour- 
aged him to pray with her, and permitted 
him to allude to her past stiff-neckedness 
without so much as one of the dry smiles 
which had formerly thrown him off his 
spiritual balance, and her ‘‘Amen” was 
even more fervent than his own. 

When he went away she invited him to 
call again, with an appearance of sincerity 
he could not doubt, as much as, it aston- 
ished him; butas she saw through the win- 
dow his spare, bent form climbing with 
difficulty into the top-heavy old chaise, « ne 
of her grim, ironical smiles broke over the 
gravity of her face. Human nature can- 
not change entirely in a day; and the poor 
old parson, with his many personal pe- 
culiarities and his faint theological echoings, 
was not a figure to inspire a shrewd mind 
with reverence. But the next moment the 
smile had changed to one of tenderness, 
and, calling little Sid to her, she bade him 
sing. 

As for Parson Tucker, he went away a 
good deal bewildered: ‘‘ Was it possible,” 
he reflected, as he jogged homeward, ‘that, 
after all these years, ove of the seeds he had 
been casting on this stony soil had taken 
root? It must be so”; and he thanked God 
in his humble old heart for vouchsafing this 
great favor to his servant. Poor old man; 
he had had his time of 8; iritual enthusiasm; 
but many barren years lay between then and 
now. It was seldam that an experience 
like this occurred, and his dull and nerye- 
less faith was revived by it as by an 
electric shock. He was glad and grateful, 
in his unconsciousness of the real truth, 
and under the influence of this spiritual 
awakening his pulpit ministrations were 
correspondingly benefitted,to the great edi- 
fication of a rather sleepy congregation. 
During these days Mrs. Purple, too, . in 
spite of two miles of muddy road, dropped 
in with her bundle of sewing and her 
budget of gossip more than once. 


‘*T never see the beat!” she told Hiram, 
‘‘There Mrs. Bishop lays in that ’ere fold- 
in’ chair as smilin’ an’ contented as if she 
warn’t dyin’ by inches, as everybody can 
see, though Reuben an’ Dora don’t seem to 
know it, an’ they aint been a doctor inside 
the door these three months. ‘What do I 
want of a doctor?’ says she. ‘They done 
their worst long ago. If I'm to git well, 
git well I shall in spite of ’emm,’ says she, 
an’ Reuben goin’ about whistlin’ as con- 
tented! I says to Dora, says I, ‘He'd orter * 
be told.’. ‘What for?’ says she. ‘Why 
not let him be happy a while longer?’ says 
she. ‘He thinks Aunt Sereny isgittin well.’ 
An’ there’s that boy of Sid’s—if I had not 
seen it with my own eyes I never'd a be- 
lieved it—there he sets in the room with 
her, with all his drawin’ an’ paintin’ litter, 
an’ she as taken up with it as can be. 
‘Look at that ’ere picter of Reuben milkin’ 
the old Durham?’ says she, as tickled as 
could be; an’ she that was down on his 
father for doin’ the same sort o’ thing! ‘I 
thought you didn’t believe in drawin’ an’ 
paintin” says I. She give me such a queer 
look. ‘I’ve come to- the conclusion,’ says 
she ‘ that as long as they’s folks that likes 
paintin’s they’s got to be folks to make 
‘em, an’ I guess it is jist as likely a pro- 
fession as shoe-makin’ or farmin.’. ‘I 
wouldn’t make so much _noise,’ says I to 
Sid. He was. a-singin’ an’ tunin’ up over 
his drawin’ like a fiddle. You'd orter seen 
Mis’ Bishop look at me! So solemn iike! 
‘It was followin’ that voice that I found 
my way out of Hell!’ says she. I declare I 
dido’t know which way to turn. You'd 
think she’d got religion by that. All I've 
got to say is that if Sereny Bishop’s got re- 
ligion, then I believe in miracles; that’s 
all.” 

The Indian Summer passed away, and 
Winter came; and still the life that was 
surely drawing to a close, as even her hus- 
band began at last to realize, lingered in 
Aunt Serena’s wasted frame. a 





‘*T can't die yet!” she would sometimes 
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say, with something of her old rebellious 
spirit. ‘There are things 1 want to do— 
things I must do!” 

“You mean the house, Sereny?” suz- 
gested her husband once. 

She gave him a strange look. 

‘*No,” she said, characteristically. ‘I 
don’t mean the house!” Then added more 
gently; ‘‘The house I shall need soon 
won’t take many boards, nor much time 
to build.” 

‘‘Sereny!” Reuben cried, in genuine an- 
guish. 

She smiled, sadly. 

‘It’s no use to deceive yourself, Reuben. 
There aint three months’ life in me, at the 
most. I would like to live longer—long 
enough toshow you and Dora—Oh!” with 
a sudden out-burst, ‘I’ve been hard and 
cold to you both! Most of all to you, Reu- 
ben. Yes, yes. IknowI have! Ihad no 
right to marry you and make life so hard 
for you. I had no right to do it!” 

Reuben’s head was on the arm of her 
chair, his rough hand onhers. If he could 
have spoken he would have exonerated her 
from all blame; but speech was impossible 
to him just now. 

The invalid-chair had been rolled up to 
the window, where the sick woman could 
look out upon the familiar landscape the 
window had framed for her so many years. 
With what changed eyes she now gazed 
upon it. 

** Reuben,” she said, presently, ‘can you 
see that maple over there, in the corner of 
the graveyard furthest from the road?” 

Reuben nodded. 

‘* Well,’ she went on, in a patient voice, 
‘*T want to be buried under that tree, if 
possible. I’ve always liked to look at it. 
I've watched it since it was a sapling. 
There’s no tree ‘round here that blooms so 
pretty in the Spring or looks so splendid in 
the Fall; and I’ve always noticed that the 
robins and blue-birds come to it first of all. 
I'd like to see it bloom once more.” 

Some days later she called him to her 
again. 

** You'd better get Squire Ricker to come 
out one of these days pretty soon,” she said. 
‘* No,” in answer to her husband's protests, 
**it won't do to wait. There’s two or three 
things I want settled before I go. I want 
Bid to have what money there is, If he 
should want to be a painter, let him under- 
stand he’s to use the money to help himself 
along; and I'm going to give the lot at 
the Falls to the church. It’s the one they 
wanted to build on, you know, and I out- 
bid them. There’s a good deal of envy and 
bitterness, and a good many disappoint- 
ments and blasted hopes buried in that 
hole,” she added grimly; ‘‘ and I guess it'll 
take at Feast an Orthodox meeting-house to 
keep ’em down.” 

As to her spiritual experiences Aunt Se- 
rena was characteristically reticent. Only 
by its fruit should the tree be known. But 
one day, when, at her request, Dora had 
been reading aloud from St. Matthew the 
parable of the laborers in the vineyard, 
Aunt Serena looked up, brightly, with a 
peculiar smile, half humorous, half ten- 
der. 

*“*At the eleventh hour,’” she re- 
peated, slowly. ‘‘I don’t know but, if I'd 
been there, I'd teen one of the grum- 
blers. I'm almost certain I should have 
been; and yet it was very good in the lord 
of the vineyard, very good, wonderfully 
good and kind.” 

She had he: wish; for, with many sink- 
ings and rallyings, Aunt Serena lived until 
the maple was ablaze with flowers and the 
first robins piping amidst the scarlet blos- 
soms. And as her strength waned she 
grew more gentle, patient and resigned, 
until one evening, when the sun was going 
down in glory and the robins calling their 
mates loudly and sweetly across the spring- 
ing fields, the final change came. 

Dora had known it was coming for sev- 
eral days; but Reuben was overcome as by 
a sudden blow when she came to him, aad, 
taking his hand silently, led him to his 
wife's side. 

The death-angel’s touch had been very 
gentle. The dead woman’s features were 
irradiated by a look of ineffable con- 
tent. 

The laborer called at the eleventh hour 
was in the Master’s presence. 

Wasurmertoys, D.C. 





THE BOY WHO WOULD NOT GO TO 


BY SOPHIE E. EASTMAN. 


You may think him a dunca, 
But he begged that for once 
He might sit up all night, or as longas he 


pleased. 
The nurse was in tears, 
With her murmured ‘* My Dears!” 
But only the louder and faster he teased. 


Overhearing the din, 
His father came in. 
“ Wish to sit up all night, John?” he wrathfully 
cried, 
“You shall have your request 
Till you've learned we know best. 
Nurse can go. I will stey at this naughty 
boy’s side.” 


When two hours had passed, 
John grew sleepy at last 
And so tired that he feared he would fall from 
his chair ; 
But, attempting to go, 
Heard his father’s stern ‘‘No! 
Keep your seat at the table. Your place, sir, 
is there.” 


Ob! how slow ticked the clock, 
With its dickory dock 
(For his father insists that the boy keep 
awake), 
Till quite humbly he said : 
‘May I please go to bed? 
I’ve found you were right, and I made a mis- 
take.” 


His father said yes ; 
And now you can guess 
If ever that boy did the same thing again. 
No sermon could preach, 
No punishment teach, 
A lesson more clearly than he learned it then. 


Now, boys, when you're told 
That it’s bed-time, don’t scold, 
And say that you feel just like keeping awake. 
Sitting up all the night 
Isn't such a delight. 
Just try it for once, and you'll own your mis- 
take. 
Sourm Hapiey, Mass, 
ainiabiilie 


THE KING OF BEGGARS. 
A CHINESE STORY. 








BY MI88 ADA HAVEN. 





Here is a story for you that my teacher 
told me. 

There was once a boy who studied quite 
hard; for his parents were very proud of 
him, and wished him to succeed in life; so 
they did not give him anything else to do, 
but let him give his whole time to study. 
However, he did not study quite hard 
enough; for when he was examined for his 
first degree he failed. Shortly after this 
his parents died and he was left alone in 
the world. 

Now he did not know how to manage the 
estate at all. He only understood books; 
so the crops were left to take care of them- 
selves. Of course that was not very profit- 
able; so before long the scholar had to sell 
house and farm to get food. He lived 
awhile on the price of the farm; and when 
this was a!] eaten up there was nothing for 
him to do but to beg. 

Some days he fared pretty well; but 
sometimes he got but little, and often noth- 
ing to eat. Then he suffered from cold 
and heat. His body, unused to exposure, 
could not endure these hardships; and be- 
fore long he was so ill he could hardly 
crawl. He crept to the gate of a rich man, 
and lay down there to die, as he thought. 

Now this rich man chanced to be the 
King of the Beggars. He is a man who is 
commissioned by the Emperor to keep all 
the beggars in order. He makes a good 
amount of money by selling begging-places ; 
but nobody respects him but the beggars. 

Well, this day the Beggar King was gone 
out to look after his army, and had left his 
daughter at home to keep house. This 
daughter was very beautiful and good. 
Her father was proud of her, and vowed 
she should marrya gentleman. But the 
King of Beggars, though he had plenty of 
money, had not a very good name in the 
world, and no gentleman came a-wooing. 
So, though the girl was now past twenty, 
they two were living alone together; for 
her mother was dead. 

To-day, when she had cooked the rice, 
she went to the gate to see if her father 
were coming. She saw instead this 
wretched object at the gate. 





She was as good as she was beautiful; 
so she stooped down and asked him if he 
weye very ill, He had just enough life in 
him to murmur: 

‘Not ill, but starving.” 

She ran quickly into the house, took up 
her own bowl of rice, brought it out, and 
fed him with her own chop-sticks. 

He gained strength enough to thank her, 
and give her a ‘‘ k’ow-ton,” that is to knock 
his head on the ground at her feet. Then 
he said: 

‘**O miss! I am so very cold!” 

She remembered some old garments of 
her father’s, and told him to come in and 
put them on. 

Just as he had finished, the door opened, 
and in came the King of Beggars. When 
he saw the young man of course he was in 
a towering rage and scolded his daughter 
well; for, really, what she had done was 
very, very improper in the eyes of the Chi- 
nese—speaking to a young man. When the 
storm was somewhat abated the girl told 
him some of the circumstances, and the 
young man spoke a few words of apology. 

As soon as the King of Beggars heard the 
scholar-beggar speak his face changed and 
he invited him into his private office, saying 
he had an affair to consult him about. 
There he asked him about his parents, 
whether he bad a wife, then if he was en- 
gaged. To these he replied in the negative. 

‘* Well, then,” said the King of Beggars, 
‘‘would you like to be my son-in-law? I 
have plenty of money, and I see from your 
speech that you are a gentleman and wor- 
thy of my dear daughter.” 

To the poor, starving scholar this seemed 
a rare chance, and he accepted. 

The young couple were married as soon 
as arrangements could be made. Thena 
teacher was engaged, and the young man 
resumed his studies. 

At the next examination he passed. Then 
he studied harder than ever, and before 
many years took his second degree. Both 
these examinations are held in the local 
districts. But, for the third and highest 
degree, scholars come from all parts of the 
empire to Peking, once in three years, to 
be examined. By and by he thought him- 
self ready for this examination. His father- 
in-law was a little anxious at the thought 
of his taking so long a journey alone. So 
he decided to place his property in the 
hands of relatives, and the three should go 
up to Peking together. 

There he tried and won again. Those 
who gain this third degree can become 
mandarins. He passed with distinguished 
merit, and after some time was appointed 
mandarin in a distant province. 


The father started the couple on their 
way to their new home, and then went 
down to wind up his own affairs, prepara- 
tory to coming and living with them. The 
young couple went off on donkey back, 
traveling in this way for several days, till 
they reached a large river, where they took 
a house-boat. 

Now the new mandarin had a chance to 
sit at leisure, and take in his new situation. 
And the Devil (for the Devil can speak 
Chinese even if other foreigners can’t) 
‘**found some mischief still.” He set him 
a-thinking about his high position; and 
gradually he came to think how it would 
sound to introduce his father-in-law as the 
King of Beggars. His wife, too; she was 
beautiful, true; but then she was the 
daughter of the King of Beggars. That 
was tooshameful. So he forgot how much 
he owed to both of these, who loved him so 
much, and thought only of contriving some 
way to get rid of them. 

One night, when all on board were fast 
in drunken sleep, the mandarin walked the 
deck alone in the moonlight. All at once 
the solution presented itself to him. He 
went down to his wife. 

**Come up!” he said. ‘‘The moonlight is 
too beautiful to be wasted.” 

He led her to the dark side of the boat. 

‘*There,” he said, ‘‘ just lean over and see 
the reflection of the stars in the water.” 

She leaned far over the edge of the boat. 
He did it almost before he had time to 
think. There was a splash; but no one 
woke. The river was deep. 

‘There!’ said he. ‘‘ That is the last of the 
daughter of the King of Beggars.” 

Then he drew a sigh of relief, and went 
and called the sailors from their drunken 





sleep. He was anxious to get away from 
the spot. 

“Get up, quick!” he said. ‘‘ Pull up 
anchor and hoist sail! Where you have 
moored the boat here the water is all full of 
water demons. I heard them on all sides 
of the boat just now. We must be gone!” 

The sailors rubbed their eyes, and did 
not hear anything in the water, and felt in- 
clined to doubt the word of their master. 
But he was a mandarin, and his word was 
law. So they were off. The mandarin sat 
on deck, watching them. 

At daybreak they were many miles be- 
yond the fatal spot. Then for the first time 
he went into his cabin. A moment after, 
he came rushing out, grief and consterna- 
tion on his face. 

‘** Oia! my wife!” he cried. ‘‘ Those water- 
kelpies have carried her away! It must 
have been at the time I heard them out- 
side the boat.” 

So he gave immediate directions to 
some of his men to go back and search. 
If they could not find the body they were 
to dive for it, and stay a whole month 
searching. He waited some time, but at 
last could wait no longer. So he left di- 
rections about what was to be done if the 
body was found, spent much money burn- 
ing paper furniture for the use of her soul, 
and went on to assume the duties of his 
office. 

He had not been living in the yamen, 
(mandarins’ palace) very long, when the 
King of Beggars came, bundles and bed- 
ding, to take up his quarters there. 

The mandarin broke it to him gently, 
then hinted, as his daughter was not alive, 
the King of Beggars had better return 
home, and, furnishing him road-money, 
said he had no further claim on him. 

The emotions of the King of Beggars 
were as much suspicion as sorrow. But 
since the fellow was a mandarin, he dared 
say nothing; but took himself off, leaving 
the money lying. 

Meanwhile, where was the young wife? 

Fortunately, in her fall, she had been 
caught by the branch of a tree, which was 
floating on the water; so that, though she 
sank, she soon rose, and was carried along 
as on a boat, by the swift current of the 
river. She was stunned by the fall, and 
knew nothing, not even when her strange 
raft dashed her up against the side of a great 
mandarin’s boat. Some of the servants on 
the boat, however, saw it, and told their 
master. He commanded them to fish her 
up; and, seeing it was a woman, gave her 
over into the care of his wife and the 
woman servants. 

When she came to herself, she found the 
old mandarin and his wife bending over 
her, and of course was perplexed. They 
bade her be quiet then; but after she was 
better, inquired into the matter. At first 
she would not tell, but would only cry and 
weep. But by little and little their love 
and kindness won her confidence, and she 
told them all, even to the name of her hus- 
band. The old couple told her not to fear, 
that they would adopt her as their daugh- 
ter. 

On arriving at his yamen the old manda- 
rin made a feast, to which all the lesser 
mandarins of the province under his con- 
trol were expected to come to pay their 
respects to him. Among the rest came 
this new mandarin; for he was under the 
control of the older one. He brought with 
him his credentials; for this was the first 
time he kad paid his respects. As the old 
mandarin handed them back he said: 

“These are all correct. You may stop 
after the others have retired.” 

When all were gone the mandarin took 
him aside and asked him whether he had a 
wife. 

‘*No,” said the younger. ‘‘My father 
and mother died before they had arranged 
a betrothal for me.” 

‘Very well, then,” said the senior: ‘‘ That 
is all right. Now I have a proposal to make 
to you, I have an adopted daughter for 
whom I am anxious to secure just such a 
likely young man as yourself. If you would 
like to entertain the proposal I will arrange 
all matters properly for you.” 

Then the young one chuckled within 
himself that he had done such a brilliant 
thing on the river. Now not only washe not 
tied to the daughter of the King of Beggars, 
but he was going to be the son-in-law of 
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the grand mandarin of the district. Of 
course he consented on the spot. 

‘“‘T am getting old,” said the senior, ‘‘and 
I want this business settled right up. It 
would delay too much if you should jour- 
ney home. You can stay here, and I will 
provide your wedding outfit.” 

So he staid, and the old mandarin pro- 
vided everything needful for the trowsseau 
of both. Of course he did not see the 
young lady. Bridegrooms never do till 
after they are married. 

When the old mandarin told his new 
daughter that he had arranged a marriage 
for her she broke out into protestations. 

‘* He has treated me ill; but I cannot be 
so bad to him!” 

But a word in her ear quieted her. 

There was a grand wedding, the yamen 
hung all over with red satin and lanterns. 
The bridegroom was brought in in robes of 
state to meet his bride, who was led by the 
ladies in attendance, her head covered by 
the usual bridal veil of embroidered red 
satin. Together they bowed and wor- 
shiped Heaven and earth, and went through 
all the prostrations. Then the bridegroom 
and the bride, led by her ladies, went into 
an inner room. 

As soon as the door was shut, the ladies 
lifted the veil. The bride took ahorsewhip 
from among a number that were lying there, 
and that was thesignal for each of the ladies 
to take a whip; and they whipped the 
wretch until he ruared for mercy. 

After that they lived happily to a good 
old age together. 

‘* But,” said I, ‘‘ I don’t think it was very 
nice for the wife to beat her husband.” 
‘*Oh!” said my teacher, ‘‘ but the mandarin 
told her to, and she had to; and the husband 
deserved it, too.” And J] think 80, too. 
Don’t you? 

PEKING, CHINA. 


PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Taz Inperenpen?, New York, 





DIAMOND. 


1, A vowel; 2, the terminus; 8, languor; 4, 
of adull, brown color; 5,a vowel, W. M. W. 


QUEER PUZZLE. 


January. My first letter is in this month. 
February. My second is in this. 

March. My third is in this, 

April. My fourth isin this, 

These four letters form a word meaning close. 
May. My fifth letter isin this and is a one by 


itself. 
June. My sixth letter is in this, 


July. My seventh is in this. - 

August. My eighth isin this. 

These three letters form a word meaning & 
fruit. 

September. My ninth isin this. 

October. My tenth is in this. 

November. My eleventh is in this, 

December. My twelfth is in this, 

These four letters form a word meaning some- 
thing which belongs to the vegetable kingdom. 

(Can some one send us another sentence 
formed in the same way?) 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


My whole is composed of 82 Ictters, and isa 
quotation from Shakespeare. 

My 4, 27, 8, 17, 22, 13, is the front part of the 
thorax. 

My 16, 31, 7, 28, is a ballot. 

My 15, 5, 17, 9, is terror. 

My 3, 32, 6, 28, 20, 1, 11, 24, 82, is to treat with 
hospitality. 

My 26, 14, 23, is a kind of fish. 

My 15, 11, 26, 29, 21, 19, 82, is a political 
party. 

My 25, 10, 18, 30, 16, is to cleave, 


My 2, 11, 12, 28, is firm. W. M. W. 


ENIGMA, 


Although I am only imaginary, I am composed 
of nine real letters. Three of them, my 7,1, 2, 
we must all take if we wish to hit the mark. If, 
then, we do not succeed, we must try my 7, 4, 8 
5,6, and, after that, my 8, 4,8,1, 6, If you 
cannot unravel my whole, take my 9, 7, 8, 6. 
My 4,8, 7, 9 make all my color. My 4, 8, 3, 1, 6, 
my weight. My 8,7, 4, my clothing, and my 8, 
5, 6, 4, myornament, My 2, 3, 5, 6 is the princi- 
pal part of me, and my 8, 1,2, my outside. Ian 
sorry to confess a large partiof nie is 7, 6, 4, 8, 9 
all the time, but I try to make up for it by my 





pleasant 4, 8, 1,6. Although I relate to what 
does not exist at all, I contain an animal, my 8, 
8,2; a whole human being my 2, 3,6; a part of 
one, my 3, 8,2; ® month, my 2, 7, 9, and an 
old horse, my 6, 8, 4. I have not told you all 
about myself; for I have left a 2, 8, 8, 4, 1, 6 to 
your own imaginations. You can understand 
why alarge part of me is always 2, 5, 8,9, when 
more than half of me is 8, 8, 1,6,9. My 4, 
7, 918 the happiest part of me, and it is a pity 
to 2,7,8my happiness. My 4, 8, 5, 2,9 is not 
very clean ; but I fear the untidiness is my 1, 6, 
4, 8, 7, 5, 6. M. E. R. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 21st. 


RHOMBOID. 
Beet 


Deewm 
Feel 
Meer 
Teek 
Sees 
Deed 
Peer 
Keen 
a 
K 6 e 1: 
Reel 
Leer 
x 60.4 


DOUBLE SQUARE WORD, 


Horn Pipe 
Oliotldea 
Ribs Peat 
Nose Eats 


HOUR-GLASS, 
HarsHness 
FinAlly 
LivVer 
FEn 
R 
ASh 
FeAst 
ConCord 
ChecKered 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


BY H. E. PARTRIDGE. 


Deap! Wendell Phillips dead! It cannot be. 
They never die who live for Liberty. 

Hushed is his voice, and absent now the form 
That stood before the mob’s wild, furious storm 
Firm as an adamant, and calm as brave, 

The foe of slavery, the friend of slave. 

He is not dead! ‘Such men can never die 
While burning thoughts and loving ministry, 
Ennobling deeds and eloquence and truth 

Go forth to strengther age and fire youth, 

To stand hervic ’gainst the hosts of might, 
For God, for man, and always for the right. 
Is Wendell Phillips dead? His moldering clay 
May be from mortal sight now hid away ; 

But still he lives, He lives, and ever will; 

His words yet potent, though his lips are still ; 
He lives, and pleads for justice to the weak. 
He lives ; his words as eloquently speak 

As when he reesoned here of truth and right, 
Or threw on eon the strong, pure hght 
Of logic keen, dissolving into day 

The clouds which oth rs failed to roll away. 
He lives, inhabiting the hearts of men 

For whom he gave his life, his voice, his pen, 


WavuxkeGan, ILts,, Feb, 9th, 1884, 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS ON THE 
“LOST ARTS.” 


TakineG their employment of the mechan- 
ical forces, and their movement of large 
masses from the earth, we know that the 
Egyptians had the five, seven, or three me- 
chanical powers; but we cannot account 
for the multiplication and increase neces- 
sary to perform the wonders they accom- 
plished. 

In Boston, lately, we have moved the 
Pelham Hotel, we ghing 50,000 tons, 14 
feet, and are very proud of it, And since 
then we moved a whole block of houses 28 
feet; and I have nv doubt we will write a 
book about it; but there is a book tellin 
how Dominico Fontana, of the sixteent 
century, set up the Egyptian obelisk at 
Rome on end during the papacy of Six- 
tus V. Wonderful: Yet the tians 
quarried that stone and carried it 150 miles, 
and the Romans brought it 750 miles and 
never said a word about it. 

Mr. Batterson, of Hartford, walking with 
Brunel, the architect of the Thames tunnel, 
in Egypt, asked him what he thought of 
the mechanical power of the Egyptians; 
and he said: ‘‘ Thereis Pompey’s Pillar; it 
is 100 feet high, and the capital weighs 
2,000 pout, It is something of a feat to 
hang 2,000 pounds at that hight in the air, 
and the few men who can doit would better 
discuss Egyptian mechanics.” 

Take canals, forinstance. The Suez Canal 
absorbs half ite receipts in cleaning out the 
sand which fills it continually, it is not 
known whether it isa pecuniary success. 

e ancients built a canal wy les to 
ours, because they knew that it would not 
fill up if built in that direction, and_they 
knew such a one as ours would, There 
were sanqaiteost conttls in the land of the 
— th perfectly arranged gates and 





We have only just begun to understand 

ventilation properly for our houses; yet 
late experiments at the Pyramids in Egypt 
show that those Egyptiax tombs were ven- 
tilated in the most perfect and scientific 
manner. 
« Again, cement is modern; for the ancients 
dressed and jointed their stones so closely 
that in buildings thousands of years old the 
thin blade of a pen-knife cannot be forced 
between them. 

The railroad dates back to Egypt. Ara- 
go has claimed that they had a knowledge 
of steam. A painting has been discovered 
of aship full of machinery, and a French 
engineer said that the arrangement of this 
machinery could only be accounted for by 
supposing the motive power to have been 
steam, Brahma acknowledges that he took 
the idea of his celebrated lock from an an- 
cient Egyptian pattern. De Tocqueville 
says there was no social ae that was 
not discnssed to rags in Egypt. 

‘* Well,” ‘say you, ‘ Franklin invented 
the lightning rod.” I have no doubt he 
did; but, years before his invention, and 
before muskets were invented, the old sol- 
diers on guard in the towers used Franklin’s 
invention to keep guard with; and if a 
spark passed between them and the spear- 
head they ran and bore the warning of the 
state and condition of affairs. 

After that you will admit that Benjamin 
Franklin was not the only one who knew of 
the presence of electricity and the advan- 
tages derived from its use. Solomon's Tem- 
ple, you will find, was situated on an ex- 

osed point of the hill; the temple was so 
ofty that it was often in peril, and was 
— by a system exactly like that of 
njamin nklin. 
ell,I may tell you a little of ancient 
manufacturers. The Duchess of Burgundy 
took a necklace from the neck of a mummy 
and wore it to a ball given at the Tuilleries, 
and ber hang A said they thought it was the 
newest thing there. 

A Hindu princess came into court, and 
her father seeing her, said: ‘Go home; 
you are not decently covered. Go home!” 
and she said: ‘‘Father, I have seven suits 
on!” But the suits were of muslin so thin 
that the king could see through them. A 
Roman poet says: ‘‘The girl was in the 
— dress of the country.” I fancy the 

nch would be rather astonished at this. 
Four hundred and fifty years ago the first 
spinning machine was introduced in 
urope. I have evidence to show that it 
made its appearance 2,000 years before. 


THE WHITE ELEPHANT. 


To THe Evrror or Tue Times. 


Sir.—Having, in the execution of m 
official duties in India, had to deal wit 
many thousands of elephants, wild and 
tame, for years—elephants hailing from 
Siam, Burmah, and Ceylon, as well as from 
different parts of India proper—I venture 
to offer afew remarks on Mr. Barnum’s so- 
called white and sacred elephant, now 
standing at the Zoological Gardens. 

Neither in the general color of his body, 
in the flesh-colored blotchings on his face, 
ears and chest, nor in the smallest particu- 
lar whatsoever, does he differ one whit 
from the hundreds of elephants of the 
Commissariat and Forest Departments 
which may be seen any day in India and 
Burmab carrying the baggage of troops, or 
Goaeing, Nabe down to the banks of 
rivers. The blotchings on his face and 
chest are, in fact, much less extensive than 
may commonly be seen. Barnum’s 
elephant is just the same color (except as 
to the very common facial markings) as the 
other elephants in the Society’s elephant 
house. He is neither ashy gray, nor siate- 
colored, as has been stated, as any one may 
see. His tusks and nails, the whiteness of 
which has been remarked upon, are not at 
all different from those of any other ele- 
phant. 

The animal is about 16 years of age, 
stands 7ft. Zin. at the shoulders, is of pass- 
ably food build, his tusks are 18in. long, 
and Sin. in test diameter. The value 
of such an elephant in Burmah or India is 
from £150 to £200. A number of surplus 
avimals are sold annually at the Govern- 
ment hunting establishment at Dacca (near 
Calcutta), and if Mr. Barnum requires any 
more such, or even very much finer ele- 
phants, he can be supplied at Dacca. 

We must not, however, be too hard on 
Mr. Barnum for not obtaining a white ele- 








phant, for the sufficient reason that such an 
animal does not exist. The testimony of 
all trustworthy observers who have seen the 
sacred, so white elephants of the 
kings of Burmah and Siam sufficiently 
proves that chey are but ordinary elephants, 
possessed of certain whimsical “lucky” 
marks, to which the natives attach impor- 
tance, and generally, but not necessarily, 
having more than the usual amount of the 
common flesh-colored facial markings. M 
own ex nee, and that of many of the old. 
est native hunters attached to the elephant- 
anne establishment at Dacca, satisfies me, 
personally, that there is not, nor ever was 
such a creature as a white elephant, in the 
ordinary tation of the term. 1 have, 
at different times, seen two very young 
elephants (newly captured ones) of a 
cream color; one died, the other turned as 
black as his fellows ina few years; also, 
an elephant with light blue eyes in con- 
junction with a sandy color of the hairs of 
the body, and a somewhat lighter colored 
skin than ordinary. But even this could 
not be considered as any practical approach 
to a white elephant. 
siciieel sst : Pas P. Sanperson, 
uperintendent o vernment Elephant 
Catching Operations in Bengal. 





quick jerks, and is ready for the day’s cares and 
pleasures. . 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING. 

‘For what?” For a medical opinion in your 
case, if you are suffering frcm any chronic dis- 
ease which your physician has failed to relieve 
or cure, “From whom?” From Drs, Starkey 
& Palen, 1109 Girard Street, Philadelphia, dis- 
pensers of a new Vitalizing Treatment, which is 
now atencting wide attention, and by which 
most remarkable Cures in desperate chronic cases 
roby ad babes and ask ny not 
to give an opinion in your case, but to 
you with such information in regard to their 
new Treatment as will enable you to get an in- 
telligent idea of its nature and action, Jt will 
cost you nothing, as they make no charge for 














«Ladies’ Sewing Stand.» 
Solid Black Walnut. Size18x24, 
Every lady should have one of these 


handsome stands. to any address 
orem ot pr 8, 
packed in very smal! bundles. Address 
DODDS, WALDRON & CO., 
Chait &Table M't's. Bloomington, Ind 








DOES 
WONDERFUL 


and functions, thereby 
CLEANSING the BLOOD 


normal power to throw off disease. 


HKIDNEY-WORTH 








The New Indestructible and Imperishable Decoration for 
Walls, Ceilings, Furniture and Art Objects, in 


4 


SOLID RELIEF. 


The most perfect and beautiful of all Wall Decorations, High Art 
Designs in SOLID RELIEF. Avoids flat designs and naked walls, Per- 
fectly water-proof. Can be washed. Excludes cold, damp and draughts, 
Price quite moderate, Now in use in Public and Private Dwellings, 
Public Halls, Hotels, Offices and Homes of the people, 


FR. BECK & CO., New York, 


Sole Agents for the United States, 
Sold by all reliable Architects, Decorators, Faraiture, Wall-Paper and other Art Dealers 


throughout the United States. 





Descriptive Pamphlet forwarded upon application. 
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Farm and Garden. 


‘he Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


THE CALLA AGAIN. 


REV. A. L. LOVE. 














In Tax Inverenpent of January 7th, 1884, 
was an article, “The Calla in Winter,” where- 
in the writer gives his ideas concerning the cul- 
ture of this prince of window plants. His views 
are contrasted with those of another recent 
coatributor to your paper, and the two authors, 
representing as they do these long practiced 
methods, seem equally confident of the soundness 
of their opinions, 

I would make so bold as to present a yet differ- 
eut method of dealing with the calla, and one 
which I have never seen in use save where I 
have recommen ded it, 

There are, without doubt, certain objections 
to either of these common methods. Bulbs 
which are kept in growth the year round, while 
they may possibly produce more blossoms in the 
twelve months than under any other system, 
surely cannot be “forced” much during the 
Winter; and the general want is to have many 
and large flowers iu those months when Nature 
is at rest and stripped of her colors. 

On the other side it is argued that we should 
give our bulbs a rest during the Winter as the 
plan of the florist is to interchange the seasons, 
and we find all plants and trees in our climate 
are given months of rest in which to recuperate 
their powers and give toughness to the growth 
of the preceding season. Accordingly the calla 
pots are taken “up garret” or turned on their 
sides, or tipped up-side-down in some out-of-the- 
way place in the garden. As the result of this 
treatment the earth about the roots soon be- 
comes perfectly dry, the roots wither and die, 
leaving naught but the bare bulb, and that in a 
suriveled condition, 

Thus things are found when the Fall comes on 
and other plants are being potted for the Win- 
ter. The bulb traly is alive, and because it has 
not wholly died under such neglect, we féason 
that this is the precise treatment it requires. 
But waicta bit. This is not the way Nature does, 
She gives her children rest ; but she does not dry 
up the roots of the trees or freeze off the newer 
growth of branches. Sne simply gives a rest, 89 
that they gaiu rather than lose power, 

It is urget that, in warm regions, there is no 
such time of rest; and as we have taken the 
calla from such a climate, we are warranted in 
looking for @ contiunous growth during the 
year, But is there not even there a cessation of 
growth or a less active growth for ashort period? 
Cervaim it is that the marshes, the home cf the 
aquatic bulbs, like the calla, flag iris, sagitaria, 
etc., are aa a rule dried dur.ng the Summer and 
a cheek thas put upon growth. Still the earth 
is n ot so thoroughly dry as to kill the delicate 
rootlets. Ov vcasiona! ralas prevent this, eo that, 
when the period of growth returns, the plants 
find themselves suppiied with an abundance of 
healthy rdots, aud are at once ready for work. 

Now this, I judge, is the scientific treatm: nt 
to give the calla. Let it have rest from June 
to September, but do not suffer its rootlets to die 
or become withered. Look closely at a 
calla root, It is like a cord of flesh, 
and each delicate hairis a mouth, through which 
nourishment isto be drawn for the plant, If 
the bulb is found stripped of its live and 
healthy rootlets when time for repotting comes, 
then ¢wo or three months will be taken in sup- 
plying a new network before there will be any 
extra energy to put into blossoms. Here is seen 
the efror of the “drying process.” It isa waste 
of strength and time to suffer the roots to be- 
come impaired, 

The method I have employed for years is to 
place the plots outdoors in their erect position, 
thus insuring to them the watering of the dew 
and Occasional rains, no more, anless there be a 
long drought during which they should be some- 
times sprinkled. In September, the planta, 
having then one or two short leaves, are 
repotted, taking care to preserve all the 
healthy roots uninjured; regular watering is 
commeuced ; two or three new leaves are thrust 
out and blossoms are secured within a month 
after repotiing. Few callas, under the “drying 
process,” will blossom before January or Febru- 
ary. Under'the plan here advocated, the “‘ rest- 
ing process,” they are secured in October, and 
are produced during the longer period in equal 
plenty and luxuriance. 

It will readily appear, upon consideration, that 
without roots a bulb cannot produce blossoms ; 
and if theee feeding mouths are destroyed they 
must be renewed before work can be done in the 
manufacture of blossoms. The merchant must 
first place the goods upon his shelves before he 
can make profit out of them. 

Under this system, I have had thirteen blos- 
soms within a twelve-month from a single bulb 
with but one crown and stelk. Who can show 
better results than this? Ido not permit the 
younger bulbs to grow, but force all the strength 





of the plant into the one stalk, and am repaid by 
having my lilies come in pairs, two out of each 
blossom leaf, one generally showing itself before 
the other is gone, With my five pots, of a single 
stalk each, I have often had seven blossoms in 
sight at once, and never less than three. 


Single stalks grow in greater luxuriance, pro- 


ducing larger blooms and leaves. By crowding 
the pots with many stalks, more blossoms will 
be secured from the same space at your window ; 
but they will be of an inferior order. The true 
window gardener is not anxious to have so many 
plants, but strong and large and blooming 
ones. Give me one large calla that blossoms 
freely rather than a dozen tiny pots. 

Do not water callas at the bottom ; for, ne mat- 
ter how warm the water is, it will be cold when 
it reaches the roots. It is better to use as warm 
as the hand will bear, and pour in at the top, 
letting the old and cold water run off at the bot- 
tom. The whole pot is then thoroughly warmed 
through, Use as little water as may be, else the 
richness of the earth will be carried off by that 
which escapes. A little ammonia in the water 
adds greatly to the vigor and productiveness of 
the plant, 

A friend, a florist by trade, complained one 
Spring that his callas did not pay for the space 
they occupied, and he was going to throw away 
the bulbs and” have nothing more to do with 
callas. Other things would pay him better. I 
told him totry my method for one year. He 
did so. In September he had as handsome a lot 
of thirty or fifty pots as one ever saw—well 
started and vigorous, I saw him again the fol- 
lowing June and he could not say enough about 
“those callas.” He had more blossoms than he 
could well dispose of ; and such tremendous ones 
in size! It is needless to say he is a convert to 
my method. 

Of course the red spider must be kept from the 
plants, or their success will be greatly hindered, 
The better way is to cut off the blossoms and 
leaves at the point where they separate from the 
main stalk rather than to break them off, where- 
by asecond bud that has formed at the base of 
the stalk, inside the same leaf, is often de- 
stroyed 

There is no window plant more easy of culture 
or generous in rewarding us for a scrap of sun- 
light than the calla. None gives so general sat- 
isfaction, none carries in itself a purer elegance 
or gives more of its tropical air to a room. [f 
there be no place for plants in your house, yet 
make one fora pot of callas; and it will do as 
much to beauify your drawing-room and give 
refinement as an easel in the corner or a picture 
on the wail. 

SouTHBORO, Mass, 
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PAMPAS PLUMES. 


Tae pampas-grass, or Grynerium angenteum, 
1s a reed-like grass, which is now much cultivated 
in California for ornamental purposes, 

This grass is a hardy perennial, but ia not 
adapted to a cold climate. It is a native of the 
Brazilian plains, or Pampas, where the plumes 
are short and thick; but by cultivation the Cali- 
fornia plumes have become long, feathery and 
graceful. 

Should a stranger visit California in the months 
of September or October, he would notice that 
the windows in many dwelling-houses were 
adorned with the plun.es of this grass. 

When the silvery plumes are just peeping from 
their green sheaths they are carefully pulled 
from the stalks, the sheaths are removed, and the 
plumes placed in sunny windows to bleach and 
dry. 

When cured they are arranged in fanciful 
forms and used as ornamental grasses for the 
sitting-room or parlor. A few plumes are gen- 
erally left also in the gardens for ornament; but 
the rains of Winter soon destroy them, while 
those in the house preserve their beauty for sev- 
eral years. 

The grass does not flourish so well near the 
central or northern portions of the state as in 
Southern California, where it is now cultivated 
in large patches of several acres in extent. One 
farmer, at least, had nearly thirty acres of the 
grass set out in rows this Jast vear. 

It is estimated that one acre will yield 5,000 
plumes, which, at an average price of four cents 
per plume,delivered in the field, amounts to $200 
per acre ; and the demand for the plumes is in- 
creasing year by year. 

The pampas harvest is interesting and neat 
work for women. The plumes are cut and laid 
in rows for bleaching upon the ground. ‘They 
are turned several times to prevent discoloration, 
and shakep in the sunshine to make them light 
and feathery. After a few daysof bleaching the 
plumes are packed in boxes and sent East. 

New York, Philadelphia and other cities have 
thus been supplied with them-for several years 
past; but some of the plumes are now sent to 
Paris and London. In Paris a pair ofperfect 
plumes bring #5 at present. Probably much 
grass will be set out this Fall, which »will bear 
from 5 to 12 plumes per plant another year, and 
the second year probably 100 plumes per plant. 

The plumes vary in length from 18 to 40 
inches. The recurved, long, narrow, clustered, 
green leaves of the bunches of pampas grass are 





very ornamental of themselves; and, when 
from the center of the tuft the silvery, erect 
plumes rise six or eight feet from the ground 
and gracefully wave in the ocean breeze the ef- 
fect is charming and pleasing to the eye. 

The staminate and pistillate flowers are borne 
on different plants, the female plant being larger 
and more ornamental. 

The estimated crop shipped from Santa Bar- 
bara this year is about $400,000 worth of plumes. 
Sometimes plumes are dyed various colors; but 
the silvery-white of the natural color is generally 
considered much more beautiful and ornament- 
al. B. E. C, 
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FRESH MEAT FOR THE FARM. 


One of the greatest banes to the proper enjoy- 
ment of country life is the almost constant use 
of salt meats. It is ham for breakfast, salty, 
oh! how salty! Then for dinner it is salt pork, 
boiled or fried. Then for supper a cold slice of 
ham, or boiled cold shoulder, varied a little by 
chipped dried beef, which is within itself a 
“ pillar of salt.” Then it is drink, drink, from 
morning to night without abatement. 

Now, I know the great dfficulties that lay in 
the way of a farmer, located miles from city or 
town, to procure a daily supply of fresh meat 
from the markets, to say nothing of the unbear- 
able cost of such a proceeding to those who live 
close enough to market to procure a daily supply. 
Just think of it; we sell our beef cattle to the 
butcher for, say three cents on foot, and pay 
for the article on the hook from twelve and a 
half to twenty cents per pound ; and our mutt 





decidedly more pleasant to the taste ; and it does 
not create that burning thirst that is so hard to 
quench on a hot harvest day, Then it is always 
ready for table use, and that without requiring 
your wives, daughters, and house help to melt 
over a hot stove when the mercury is up among 
the nineties—a no small saving in threshing 
time. 
The only great drawback that I have found to 
this plan is that I can eat twice the amount that 
I can of salted meats ; and, therefore, it requires 
double the quantity for family use than under 
the salting process; but I am persuaded that 
the difference is made up in better health and 
smaller doctor bills. Try it on a small scale, 
and you will always follow it.—A. R. in “‘Prairie 
Farmer.” 
Ge ______ 
HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DEBILITY FROM OVEKWORK. 
Dr. G. W. Coitans, Tipton, Ind., says: “I 
used it in nervous debility brought on by over- 
work in warm weather, with good results,” 
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We have received the following card from the well 
known correspondent of the Cultivator and Country 
Gentleman, Mr. “ B, F, J." 

CHampatron, Iut., Feb. 8th, 1884. Your Alkaline Bone 
Tain desirous of so well and has proved to be so good 
am desirous of getting a ton of it to use "on my 
small p of gasp, comm and to land, What 
will be. the ice of aton free on a at Syracuse, 

and pat tt — to Champaign, Ii 
(Signed) B, . Johnson. 
sft xperiece je wishes to haye it understood, 
e black soi! prairie of Illinois,” 
for Jud circular and cara 
Funes FERTILIZER COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 





and pork in the same ratio. Itis not my pur. 
pose, in this article, to show the relative 
losses and profits in these transactions, but to 
show my brother farmers how they can have 
fresh meat on their tables every day of the year, 
and every meal of each day, if they will, and that 
at their own first cost prices. This plan of mine 
is not new; yet, [am safe in saying that it is 
not practiced by one per cent. of the farmers 
in the nation. Why is this? Ignorance of the 
way todoit. It can be nothing else. For there 
is less labor and work attending the process of 
preserving the meats put up for home consump- 
tiov, by keeping them fresh, than there is by 
salting, smoking, wrapping in canvas, and pack- 
ing away, ai now practiced, A second great 
advantage is that the curing of meats in a 
fresh state can be accomplished at any season of 
the year, no matter how hot, and that without 
1¢e. 

Then, a third consideration is the saving of 
labor to the tarmer’s family during the hot, 
sweltering Summer months—in fact, all through 
the year. 

To enable sny person to understand the matter 
I will explain by briefly stating what we are now 
doing in the way of preparing our fresh meat 
for next Summer’s use. In the first place, we 
have as many Jard or pork barrels as will be 
necessary to hold a supply of meat for the 
family. ‘These barrels ‘are clean, sweet and 
tight, one end taken out. They are arranged on 
a bench in the cellar, open end up. The pigs 
are killed and cooled in the usual way. When 
tne animal heat is all out they are cut up, cutting 
off the sausage and lard, the lard cut up, ready 
to be rendered out. The shoulders and sides 
are then cut up into such sized pieces as may be 
convenient for table use. . These pieces are 
washed cleanly, and boiled in large kertles, 
seasoned with salt and pepper to make palatable, 
and when sufficiently boiled for table use they 
are placed in a barrel, closely together, but not 
pressed or mashed, thus leaving each piece as 
near in the shape cut as possible. When the 
barrel is filled within two inches of the top, we 
then pour in warm lard until all the crevices be- 
tween the pieces of meat are filled up, covering 
the top with one or twoinches of the warm lard. 
Next day we find that thelard has settled down; 
we fill up again to the top and keep filled until al! 
has become « solid mass of meat and lard. This 
is the whole secret. You can fill any tight vessel 
from a one-gallon jar to a forty-five-gallon barrel 
in like manner; and if properly done, and kept in 
a cool place, the meat will keep fresh and sweet th ¢ 
year round, 

The advantages of this process of keeping 
meat are manifold. You can kill a fat hog at 
any season of the year, and its own fat can 
preserve it, and the fat can be used for culinary 
purposes just the same as when put up in cans 
for home use. The shoulders can be thus pre- 
pared, and when cold are far superior to salt 
meat, even after being boiled. The sides, when 
cut in square pieces, with the ribs on, are just 
as good as when cooked fresh in the Fall of the 
year. Hams, whole, when well cooked and 
seasoned, retain all their sweetness, and that 
without being impaired by the excess of salt 
necessary, to keep them. Then, there is no 
trouble with flies, bugs, or skippers; the meat 
remains sweet, wholesome, and palatable until 

the last piece is taken fromthe bottom. All the 
care necessary in taking the pieces from the 
barre! is to press the lard down closely over what 

8 left, and thus exclude the air. 

There are two great advantages in this mode 
of keeping meat; one is, it is fresh, easilY 
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Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a ReoisTeERED LarrzR. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absoluce pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[February 28, 1884. 
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IVORY 
SOAP 


99% Pure. 


Is made of vegetable oils. 





Ftee of charge, A full maze cake of Ivory Soap will 
be sent to any one who canno wet it of grocer, 


Hrscia'e Seale Boke, Bestia Ua" peve 


AUTOMATIC 


OR “NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE, 
oa = sowing Boyne that can be © 
TO HEALTH 
ooh. yeu “AFFORD to be without it’ 


Willeox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y 


CARRARA MARBLE. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS offer a great opportunity 
to secure a beautiful piece of Carrara Marble Statuary 
ata nominal cost, A large collection, selected with 
reat care by Mr. Ovington in Italy, arriving too late 
for the holiday trade, will be offered at cost of impor 
tation. 











QUANTO TI VO’ BENE, by Lapini,,,....... «+++ ere 
NON Of CREDO, by Lapiai, 
Each 88 inches high.............- bt) 
IL PENSEROSO, by Gelindo. .... 2... -sseceeecccereee ise 
FISHER GIRL, by Carlo, % inches high............ so] 
THE LITTLE SMOKER (two)............ coecccegecs lou 
WINTER, by Daguini, ® inches high... .......... 188 
RING, by Cont. .....ccccccccense ceccceeeencesenece 33 
ADDIRBATI (the lovers)... .....ccceccecnseerecees 61 


THE SPORTSMAN, vy Marchetti.................... MO 
LE PETIT EOOLIER, by Laazerini...........---+++ 190 
THE BATHER, by Barrannix (three) & inches 


THE SURPRISE, by Lapinti... Séoce coves OO 
And forty other large and beautiful pieces... 

In connection with the largest stock in America of 
Decorated China, Glass and Fancy Goods. Eight floors 
filled with new and beautiful objecta. 

Salo of odds and ends and parts of over fifty decora- 
ted dinner sets now taking place on bargain floor. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Three Minutes only from Bridge Terminus, 
246, 248, 2560 and 252 FULTON STREKT, 
BROOKLYN. 


MisPOTT'S » caf IRON 
COLD est 
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- ADVANTAGES - 


r BURN THE rw 


. NO! 
) DETACHABLE 
T ANUL 


DOUBLE. POINTEDO#RON BOTH WAYS 


BEST"! **° GHEAP 
ONE HAND f can fh “Th .N nm TOs fh 128 


‘HARDWARE TRADE: 


N D 
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“OITS. “Wenig sens ‘L120 
*37mg 31€7g £ “ON | 


SHAW, APPLIN & O0., 
Parlor, Church, and Lodge Furniture, 


27 Sudbuarv Street. Besten. Mass. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES, 
THE POPULAR oF 
Send Scent stamp fer illustrated 











STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCK 
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RTISTS, Workers in India Ink, Water 
Alt: Mechnahen! and 
interested in 


men. who are i 
CAE 
the AIR BR 
No. GQ. Nassau street, Rockford, lil: 











RUBBER PAT. 








PAINT YOUR HOUSES | 





Florida Orange Groxet. 


Sees 2 


RINTING 





JOSEPH WATSON 
19 Murray 8t., N.Y. 


LAVIN SE 


FOR WASHING. 


TENT Hand-Book FREE. 
PA R. §. & A. P. LACEY, 
Att'ys, Washington, DG. 
W.& B. DOUGLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN, 
PRY wax 
iisete ine | “ro 
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Fire Insurance Company 
135 pe oma iat New York. 
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THOS, F. GOODRICH, 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1851.) 


No. 120 Broadway. 
JAMES M, nw BG President, 


David A 
cars Vayten, —) fave Sec. 


ety cea: EST Eee 
JANUARY ist, 1884, 








Cash Capttal...:........ciseceee $400,000 
Veena Uabdiliti - pe 
ry 158,755 60 
DOO TP inc cc cco caccesece 610,477 26 
Total A 2seta,vace.seve..-ss $1,170,232 8¢ 





WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE C0, 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr. + « President, 


Inthise C le 
Robe Somrany poltoy- 





THE OONTINENTAL 
Line JxsuR- 


2F HARTFORD 
Conn, 


ASSETS, 
>» 84,734,417.49 
‘ SURPLUS, 





STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 





Easter Cards 





From le. to 75 cts. Fringed and plain, 
Send for sa 46 Adu Se ‘Chicago 
Davm0, © St , Chicago. 
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Cc. CL, DOWNES & ds, $90 Breudwas; Ni ¥ 
——_—X—K—__l_ 
WINTER RESORTS. 


SHELDON HOUSE 


OCEAN aagare Fog N. ” 
ANS 


Win p,m trae and pli 
br porate Pat 


per week of 
HELDON, So Prssi and | Manager, 





Pe ELooME 


WINTER RESORTS. 

QUEBEC STEAMSHIP . COMPANY. 
the Bermuda felnnds, sto about 6 ee es ur fork. 
Eres bie 
TRAVEL. 


STATE LINE. 
pee A ll 
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THE ARLINGTON, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This hotel, since January ist, has been enlarged by 
adding “The Sumner House.” It now has connected 
with it the Sujnner, Kennedy, Pi yand J 
Houses, all @f which have been connected by halls 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses witb 
the coniforts of the hotel. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


DELAVAN “ned 


a 


Sarees. — oval ae oy have made mse 
T. TOESSLE 

















SON & CO., 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE. 





A. 3. DAM & SON Proprietors 


BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


ice eebeniong 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
y known to the public since 
Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 
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CORNER 16th STREET, NEV YOR4. 





